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PREFACE 


This book presents a fully revised version of my Ph. D. dissertation which was 
originally written and completed in Philadelphia in April 1972, and was submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the University of Pennsylvania. I 
came to Philadelphia as a graduate student in the Department of Oriental Studies of the 
University of Pennsylvania in September 1968. My earlier academic training was done at 
Pune in India. I owe my original interest in Sanskrit grammatical tradition to Pt. Vaman 
Shastri Bhagwat. I studied Sanskrit grammar with him at the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth, Pune, from the early years of my highschool till I finished my master’s degree 
in Sanskrit at the University of Poona in 1968. Other teachers with whom I studied 
Sanskrit grammar in my early years include Pt. N.N. Bhide and the late Pt. Narayan Shastri 
Dikshit. Professor S.D. Joshi of the University of Poona provided the most valuable 
analytical insights into Sanskrit grammar. I studied with him as part of my coursework for 
the master’s degree in Sanskrit at the University of Poona. I also studied with Professor 
R.N. Dandekar, Professor G.B. Palsule, and Professor M.A. Mehendale at the University 
of Poona. 

Mostly as a result of efforts and encouragement from Professor S.D. Joshi, I came to 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1968. Here, my two primary teachers were Professor 
Ludo Rocher and Professor George Cardona. Besides these, I also studied with Professor 
Henry Hoenigswald, Professor Paul Thieme, and the late Professor Bimal Krishna Matilal. 
I owe a great debt to Professor Ludo Rocher who was the chairman of Oriental Studies at 
Penn, for assisting me in every possible way and for directing me to achieve a synthesis of 
my eastern training in Sanskrit with the western analytical methods. Most of all I am 
indebted to Professor George Cardona. With him I learned not just how to read texts in 
Sanskrit grammar, but essentially how to argue the pros and cons of a complicated 
argument. It was a most rewarding experience to discuss and argue with Professor 
Cardona many finer points of Sanskrit grammatical theory and come away with new 
insights. He read every single line of my original dissertation in its many versions, and 
made detailed suggestions for improvements. 

It has been twenty years since this dissertation was originally written. After 1972, I 
moved into somewhat different academic areas of Sanskrit linguistics. It was during 1989 
that Professor Bimal Krishna Matilal suggested that I should revise my dissertation and 
publish it in the series Studies of Classical India of which he was the editor. I accepted his 
Suggestion and have thoroughly rewritten the original dissertation. It has been 
bibliographically updated, and I have taken due notice of the many important contributions 
which have appeared during the last twenty years. I am deeply saddened that Professor 
Matilal is no longer alive to see this book in print. 


x PREFACE 


I am deeply grateful to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Pennsylvania for providing a four year fellowship which allowed me to complete the 
original dissertation in a relatively short period. I am equally indebted to my many friends 
in Philadelphia who helped me in various ways. Last but not least, I would like to thank 
my wife, Shubhangi, for standing by me and encouraging me all the way. 

The person most instrumental in making sure that I write a decent dissertation was after 
all Professor George Cardona. While I am still responsible for problems and errors in my 
analysis, the positive merit of the original work is due in large measure to Professor 
Cardona’s watchful eye. Therefore, with great respect and affection, I dedicate this book to 
him. 

Madhav M. Deshpande 


April 10, 1992 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


A. ARTHA “MEANING” 


A.1. This book aims at explicating an important Sanskrit text, i.e. Kaunda- 
bhatta's Namartha-nirnaya. The term nāmārtha in this title has two components, i.e. 
naman “name, noun, nominal” and artha “meaning.” In attempting to comprehend theories 
developed by Sanskrit grammarians concerning semantics of the various linguistic units, it 
is absolutely important to understand the terminology of the Sanskrit grammarians in 
particular, and philosophers in general. While I will use the term "meaning" to render the 
Sanskrit term artha, I must clarify the intended meaning of the term "meaning," and to 
dissociate this term from some of its uses in the Western philosophical literature which are 
not relevant in the context of the use of the term artha in Sanskrit texts. 

A.2. It is not the purpose of this book to go into a full scale comparative study of 
Indian and Western theories of meaning. Therefore, I shall make reference to Western 
discussions relating to the notion of meaning only marginally. In the Western literature on 
the notion of meaning, the term “meaning” is used variously for the notions of sense, 
reference, denotation, connotation, designatum, intension, and so on. Philosophers agree 
neither on their terminology, nor on their methods or their analyses. At the outset of our 
discussion, consider briefly the range of the use of the term "meaning.”! Wittgenstein 
separates the signified object from meaning which he explains in terms of the use of words. 
Quine differentiates the theory of meaning from the theory of reference. Carnap speaks in 
terms of intension and extension. Frege distinguishes Bedeutung “reference” from Sinn 
"sense." John Stuart Mill advocated the distinction between the notions of denotation and 
connotation of words. All of these various terms have been frequently used in the modern 
expositions of Sanskrit texts dealing with the notion of meaning to render the Sanskrit term 
artha. However, each of these terms carries a specific significance, and no one of them 
adequately conveys the idea of artha. 

A.3. The Sanskrit term artha conveys a broad range of meanings conveyed by 
the term "meaning," though the range of "meaning" in Western literature is not necessarily 
identical with that of the Sanskrit term artha. For instance, while Wittgenstein almost 
identifies meaning with the use of the word, the Sanskrit term artha does not seem to 
convey such a notion. Sometimes, in the Western literature, meaning of a word is regarded 
to be the relation of that word with the signified object. The Sanskrit term artha does not 
seem to stand for such a relation. What does then the Sanskrit term artha stand for? The 


lFor brief surveys of Western theories of meaning, see: Specht (1963: 114), and Staal (1966:305). Also see: 
Jerzy Pelc (1971: 195ff). 
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best way to comprehend the meaning of the Sanskrit term artha would be to understand it 
specifically as defined by Indian grammarians and philosophers. 

A4. Following the discussion of the term artha by Gadādharabhatta, it may be 
said that the term artha "meaning" stands for the object or content of a verbal cognition 
[sābda-bodha-visaya, cf. E.4.] which results from the cognition of a word (sabda-jūāna) 
on the basis of an awareness of the signification function pertaining to that word [pada- 
nistha-vrtti-jūāna, cf. E.l.].? Depending upon the kind of signification function (vrtti) 
involved in the emergence of the verbal cognition, the resulting meaning belongs to a 
distinct type of meaning. In general terms, one could state the following: 

a) Ifa verbal cognition is generated on the basis of a primary signification function 
(sakti / abhidha-vrtti | mukhya-vriti), then the object or content of that verbal 
cognition is called primary meaning (sakyārtha / vācyārtha / abhidheya). 

b) Ifa verbal cognition is generated on the basis of a secondary signification function 
(laksana-vrtti / guna-vrtti), then the object or content of that verbal cognition is 
called secondary meaning (laksyārtha). 

C) Ifa verbal cognition is generated on the basis of a suggestive signification function 
(vyaūjanā-vrtti), then the object or content of that verbal cognition is called 
suggested meaning (vyangyārtha / dhvanitārtha). 

d) Ifa verbal cognition is generated on the basis of an intentional signification function 
(tātparya-vrtti), then the object or content of that verbal cognition is called intended 
meaning (fātparyārtha). 

A.S. Not all the different schools of Indian philosophy accept all of these 
different kinds of signification functions for words, and they hold substantially different 
views on the nature of words, meanings, and the relations between words and meanings. 
However, the above scheme holds true, in general, for most of the schools. It is a 
classification of meaning unique to Indian philosophical systems, and one needs to see how 
Indian notions are significantly different from Western notions. 

For instance, the school of Mīmāmsā believes that the generic property or the class 
property (jāti) such as bull-ness is the sole primary meaning of the word "bull," while the 
individual object which possesses this generic property, i.e. a particular bull, is only 
secondarily understood from the word "bull." On the other hand, a school called Kevala- 
vyakti-vada argues that the particular individual bull is the sole primary meaning of the 
word "bull," while the generic property bull-ness is merely a secondary meaning. Let us 
now examine the definitions of denotation and connotation given by W.P. Alston: 

“W denotes the class C = df. C is the class of all those things of which W 
can be truly asserted. 

W connotes the property, P = df. The possession of P by something is a 
necessary and sufficient condition of W being correctly asserted of it.” 


2 vrityā pada-pratipādya evārtha ity abhidhiyate, SV, p. 4. 
3 W.P. Alston (1964: 16-17). 
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According to this definition, the word “bull” denotes the class of all individuals of 
which the word can be truly asserted, and it connotes the property of bull-ness such that 
possession of bull-ness by something is a necessary and sufficient condition for the word 
“bull” being truly asserted of it. 

It is clear that the Indian concepts of primary meaning and secondary meaning cannot 
be easily and successfully correlated with Alston's concepts of denotation and connotation. 
These two concepts, as explained by Alston, do not suggest in any way that one of them is 
primary in some sense, or that the other is secondary in some sense. Similarly, the Indian 
concepts of primary and secondary meaning do not carry any guaranty that one of them 
must be an individual object or a class of objects, while the other must be a property. For 
instance, the school of Nyāya believes that the primary meaning of a word is an individual 
object qualified by a generic property (/ati-visista-vyakti). This apparently includes both 
denotation and connotation under primary meaning. The concept of denotation involves the 
notion of class. In Indian logic and semantics, little is defined in terms of classes. In 
Indian philosophical discourse, quantification is achieved by using the concept of a limitor 
or a limiting property [avacchedaka-dharma, cf. E.2.]. Concepts such as denotation and 
connotation are rather logical concepts, while concepts in Indian semantics such as primary 
meaning and secondary meaning are not merely logical notions. They depend upon one's 
understanding of ontology, epistemology, psychology, and language-learning processes. 
They also depend upon the specific attitudes and needs of different schools of thought. For 
example, Mīmāmsakas must reconcile their linguistic theories with their basic attitudes 
toward Vedic scriptures and the needs of their system to be able to properly interpret ritual 
injunctions in Vedic scriptures. Thus the concepts in Indian philosophical texts are best 
understood in their native environment, and not by being placed blindly in the context of 
Western logic and semantics. 

A.6. In order to understand the specifically Indian connotations of the term artha 
as used in Sanskrit grammatical and philosophical works, it is necessary to examine the use 
of this term in specific contexts. The two meanings of this term which play a great role in 
the philosophical contexts are “purpose, goal" and “object.” Communication of meaning is 
the purpose of the use of words and in this sense the term artha is used in various places. 
But at the same time, it also involves the other meaning, i.e. *object." Artha refers to the 
object signified by a word. It often stands for an object in the sense of an element of 
external reality in a realistic ontology. For instance, Patañjali says:4 

"When a word is pronounced, an artha 'object' is understood. For 
example: ‘bring a bull,’ ‘eat yogurt’ etc. It is the artha that is brought in 
and it is also the artha that is eaten." 

Here the term artha obviously stands for a tangible object which could be brought in or 
be eaten, and not just for a concept or a notional object. Patafijali says that the affix dhaK 


4 sabdenoccaritenartho gamyate gam ānaya dadhy ašāna iti / artha ānīyate arthas ca bhujyate /, MB, vol.l., 
Sec.I., p. 367. i 
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prescribed after agni "fire" by rule P.4.2.33 (agner dhak) can be placed only after the word 
agni and not after the artha which is the burning fire. 

This connotation of the term artha as an external object in terms of a realistic ontology 
is also found in the schools of Nyàya and Mīmāmsā. The Nyaya-bhasya of Vātsyāyana 
argues that if the relation between a word and its artha “meaning” were a natural external 
relation, there should be real experiences of burning and cutting in one's mouth after 
hearing words like agni “fire” and asi "*sword."6 According to both Naiyāyikas and 
Mīmāmsakas, generic properties, relations, and qualities are as real as substances which 
possess them. When a Mimàmsaka says that the primary meaning of a word is a generic 
property, he means that the primary meaning is a real existent entity in his realistic 
ontology, and not a mere concept or notion. For the Buddhists of Dignàga's tradition, to 
put it very briefly, a word does not and cannot stand for ultimately real objects. Language 
cannot describe the real existent entities which exist only for the duration of a moment. 
Such real momentary entities are beyond perception and description. A word, therefore, 
always stands for a universal property (sāmānya), which for the Buddhist is merely a 
conceptual construct (vikalpa / kalpanā) devoid of any external reality.’ Thus, while a 
Mīmāmsaka and a Buddhist may agree that the primary meaning of a word is only a 
universal or generic property, this generic property is part of the external reality for the 
Mimamsaka, while it is a mere concept for the Buddhist. 

The tradition of grammarians, beginning with Bhartrhari, seems to have followed a 
middle path between the realistic ontologies of Nyaya and Mīmāmsā and the notional 
meaning of the Buddhist. As grammarians, these philosophers were not seriously 
committed to following or defending a definite metaphysical doctrine, and therefore, they 
finally attempted to develop a distinct view of their own as grammarians and philosophers 
of language. They used ontological categories as developed by other schools according to 
their own convenience, without committing to ontological doctrines of those schools.5 
Language is used by everyone; by a realist, by a nominalist, by an idealist, and by the rest 
of the world. People certainly do seem to understand meanings of words, irrespective of 
their metaphysical views. Thus the concept of meaning must be closely related to the 
concept of understanding. Whether or not things are real, people do have ideas or concepts 
of these things. These ideas or concepts may be Platonic reals, or mere mental constructs, 
they do form the content of a person's cognitions derived from language. Grammarians 
thus concluded that artha “meaning” as cognized from a word is only a conceptual entity 
(bauddhārtha). Without denying the external reality of objects in the world, Kaiyata says 


5 iha ca vyākaraņe arthe küryasyasambhavah | agner dhag iti | na sakyate 'hgarebhyah paro dhak kartum /, 
MB, Vol I., Sec.I., p. 367. 

6 na cāyam anumānato 'py upalabhyate - sabdāntike 'rtha iti / ... atrāgny-asi-sabdoccāraņe pūraņa-pradāha- 
pātanāni grhyeran /, NS-B, p. 116. 

7 Stcherbatsky (1930), Vol. IL, pp. 405ff. For the Buddhist doctrine of apoha, see: Dhirendra Sharma (1970). 
asmākam tu sabda-pramāņakānām padārtha-vicārānādarād yathā-yatham padārtha-kalpanā tairthikaih 
krtā tām āšritya laksaņāngāh padārthā vyavasthāpyāh /, VP-H(b), p. 396. 
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that the meaning of a word is only a projection of intellect (buddhi-pratibhasa). Whenever 
a certain word is heard, a cognition of a certain mental configuration is produced.? 
Nāgešabhatta remarks that the external object is not the object of verbal cognition. Only a 
conceptual or notional entity becomes the content of verbal cognition.!0 

This takes care of expressions like "Pegasus" which are regarded in modern Western 
discussion on meaning as terms with empty reference. Standard examples offered by 
Indian philosophers such as sasa-srnga “horn of a rabbit" and vandhya-suta “son of a 
barren woman," which are also terms with empty reference, become meaningful 
expressions once the notion of meaning is understood in terms of notional or mental 
objects. Though there is no horned rabbit on earth, one can still have a concept or an idea 
of a horn of a rabbit. The fact that this concept does not correspond to external reality does 
not deprive the expression "horn of a rabbit" of its meaning. For Sanskrit grammarians, the 
expressions "horn," "rabbit," and "horn of a rabbit" all refer to notional entities or concepts, 
and the fact that some of these notions do not correspond to external objects makes no 
difference as far as the meaningfulness of these expressions is concerned. Sanskrit 
grammarians are thus not concerned with truth functional values of linguistic expressions, 
and for them the truth of an expression and its meaningfulness are not to be equated. 

A.7. Punyaraja, the commentator of the Vakya-padiya, explains the concept of 
artha in great detail, in all its technical and non-technical aspects. He mentions eighteen 
different kinds of arthas.!! The term artha stands for an external real object (vastu- 
mátra), as well as for the object which is intended to be signified by a word (abhidheya). 
The latter, i.e. meaning in a linguistic sense, could be meaning in a technical context 
(sāstrīya) such as the meaning of an affix or a stem. The meaning intended to be signified 
may also be meaning as understood by people in actual communication (Jaukika). Then 
there is a further difference. Meaning may be meaning as intended to be signified by an 
expression (abhidheya), or it could be meaning which is necessarily signified when 
something else is really intended to be signified (nāntarīyaka). Almost everything that is 
understood from a word on the basis of some kind of signification function is covered by 
the term artha "meaning." It is to be noted again that different systems of Indian 
philosophy differ with each other whether something is understood from a word on the 
basis of a signification function of that word (vrtti), or through inference (anumāna), or 
through presumption (arthapatti). If a system claims that something is understood through 
inference or presumption, then it may not be included in the meaning of that word. 

A.8. The scope of the term artha is actually not limited in Sanskrit texts to what 
is usually understood as the domain of semantics in contrast with the domain of syntax. It 
covers elements such as gender (linga) and number (samkhyā). It also covers the 


9 buddhi-pratibhasah sabdārthah, yada yadā sabda uccaritas tadā tadā arthakara buddhir upajayate /, MB-P, 
Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 50. 


10 bahyah padārtho na sabda-bodhe visayah, kim tu bauddhah /, MB-P-U, Vol.1., Sec.I., p. 50. 


11 artho 'stādasadhā | tatra vastu-mātram abhidheyas ca } abhidheyo 'pi dvidhā sāstrīyo laukikas ca ! ..., VP- 
P, pp. 170ff. For doubts about Punyaraja’s authorship, see: Harold Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja (1990: 201). 
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semantico-syntactic relations (karaka) such as agent-ness (kartrtva) and object-ness 
(karmatva). Tenses such as the present, past, and future, and the moods such as the 
imperative and optative are traditionally included in the arthas signified by a verb root. 

Another important aspect of the concept of artha “meaning” is revealed in the theory of 
dyotyārtha "co-signified" meaning. There are major controversies regarding this theory. It 
works in the following way. According to this theory, particles such as ca “and” and vā 
"or" do not signify any meaning, if they are used by themselves. In a sense, they do not 
have any lexical meaning. However, they are said to help other words used in construction 
with them to signify some special aspects of their meaning.!? For instance, in the phrase 
*John and Tom,” the meaning of collocation (samuccaya) is said to be not directly signified 
by the word “and.” The theory of dyotyārtha argues that collocation is a specific meaning 
of the two words “John” and “Tom,” but that these two words are unable to signify this 
meaning if used by themselves. The word “and” used along with these two words allows 
them to signify this special meaning of collocation. Thus the word “and” may be said to 
function as a catalyst, helping other words to signify their own special meanings. In this 
way, the meaning of collocation may be regarded to be the co-signified meaning 
(dyotyārtha) of the particle "and." 

To point to another unusual meaning of the term artha, one may refer to the problem of 
use and mention of words. This is handled in Sanskrit traditions in a peculiar way. 
According to Sanskrit grammarians, the word itself is also considered to be a part of the 
meaning it signifies. This aspect of artha is totally foreign to Western semantics. We shall 
have occasion to consider this issue in greater detail. 


B. LOGICAL BASIS OF SEMANTIC ANALYSIS 


B.1. The Indian grammatical theory as stated explicitly by Bhartrhari and others 
claims that ultimately only sentences and sentence-meanings as undivided wholes are real. 
A sentence or a complete utterance (vākya) is the basic unit of actual communication, and 
sentence-meaning (vākyārtha) is the basic unit of meaning that is communicated by one 
person to another. According to Sanskrit grammarians, these undivided sentences and 
sentence-meanings are subsequently analysed by theoreticians for explanatory purposes 
into words and word-meanings. In some sense, these components of sentences and 
sentence-meanings have a lesser kind of reality. Grammarians argue that such components 
are useful in theoretical explanations, but have no value in real life linguistic 
communication. Just as words and word-meanings are abstracted from sentences and 
sentence-meanings, similarly stems and affixes are abstracted from words, and the 
meanings of stems and affixes are abstracted from the meanings of words. The wholes are 


12 dyotakatvam ca sva-samabhivyāhrta-pada-nistha-vrtty-udbodhakatvam |, PLM, p. 113. 
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generally viewed to be more real than the components. The components have only 
theoretical value. "They are useful fictions. | 
B.2. The method used for abstracting components from wholes is the method of 

anvaya-vyatireka. These terms could be translated respectively by "concurrent occurrence" 
(anvaya) and "concurrent non-occurrence" (vyatireka). In commenting on P.1.2.45 
(arthavad a-dhātur a-pratyayah prātipadikam), Kātyāyana brings up a major philosophical 
issue. This rule defines a primary nominal stem (pratipadika) as a meaningful item which 
is neither a verb root, nor an affix. The rule thus assumes that nominal stems, verb roots, 
and affixes are meaningful elements. Kātyāyana begins his discussion by raising an 
objection: “Meaningfulness [of a nominal stem] cannot be justified, since it is never used 
by itself.””!3 Commenting on this statement of Katyayana, Kaiyata points out that in actual 
linguistic communication only sentences or perhaps whole inflected items are used. One 
never uses uninflected stems, roots, or affixes by themselves in real linguistic 
communication. Thus, one may regard whole sentences, or at most whole inflected words 
to be meaningful, but one may not be able to say that stems, roots, and affixes are equally 
meaningful. Kātyāyana refutes this objection by saying: “However, [the meaningfulness 
of uninflected stems] is established on the basis of anvaya and vyatireka."15 Patafijali 
offers a more elaborate account of the analytical method of anvaya and vyatireka. He 
says:!6 

*[The meaningfulness of uninflected stems] is established. How is this 

done? [This is done] on the basis of concurrent occurrence (anvaya) and 

concurrent non-occurrence (vyatireka). What is this concurrent occurrence 

and concurrent non-occurrence? When one says vrksas ‘a tree,’ one hears 

an item vrksa ending in a, and the affix s. One also understands some 

meaning, i.e. something having roots, fruits, leaves etc. and singularity. 

When someone says vrksau ‘two trees,’ some [part of the earlier] word is 

lost, some [new part] is added and some [part] continues to occur. [The 

affix] s is lost, [the affix] au is added, and the word vrksa ending in a 

continues to occur. Similarly, some meaning is lost, some is added, and 

some continues to occur. [The meaning element of] singularity is lost, [that 

of] duality is added, and [the meaning element of] something having roots, 

fruits, leaves etc. continues to occur. Thus, we believe that the meaning 


13 arthavattā nopapadyate, kevalenāvacanāt /, Vt. 7 on P.1.2.45, MB, Vol.I., Sec.L, p.. 47. 

4 arthavattā vākyasyaiva padasya vā loke prayujyamānasyopapadyate, na tu prakrti-bhāgasya kevalasya 
rayogābhāvāt, varņavad avyavahāryatvāt |, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.L, p. 47. 

15 siddham tv anvaya-vyatirekābhyām, Vt. 9 on P.1.2.45, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 47. 

1 siddham tv anvaya-vyatirekabhyam / siddham etat / katham | anvayād vyatirekāc ca | ko 'sāv anvayo 
vyatireko và | iha vrksa ity ukte kascic chabdah Sriiyate vrksa-sabdo 'karantah sakāras ca pratyayah | artho 
'pi kascid gamyate miila-skandha-phala-palasavan ekatvam ca | vrksāv ity ukte kascic chabdo hīyate, kascid 
upajāyate, kascid anvayī / sakāro hīyate, aukāra upajāyate, vrksa-sabo 'kārānto 'nvayi |! artho 'pi kascid 
dhiyate, kascid upajayate, kascid anvayi | ekatvam hiyate, dvitvam upajāyate, mūla-skandha-phala- 
palāsavān anvayī | te manyāmahe - yah Sabdo hiyate tasyāsāv artho yo hīyate, yah sabda upajāyate tasyāsāv 
artho yo 'rtha upajāyate, yah sabdo 'nvayī tasyāsāv artho yo ' nvayiti |, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 47-8. 
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which is lost is the meaning of the word which is lost. The meaning which 
is added is the meaning of the word which is added. The meaning which 
continues to occur is the meaning of the word which continues to occur.” 

In the example discussed by Patajijali, there are three linguistic items, i.e. vrksa, s, and 
au. Similarly, three meanings are understood, i.e. “something having roots, fruits, leaves 
etc.,” “singularity,” and “duality.” Let us call the three linguistic items W-1, W-2, and W- 
3, and the meaning elements M-1, M-2, and M-3 respectively. In the case of the 
expression vrksas, we can locate the pairs [W-1, M-1], [W-2, M-2], and [~W-3, ~M-3]. In 
the case of vrksau, we have the pairs [W-1, M-1], [W-3, M-3], and [~W-2 ~M-2]. We 
may consider one more example, i.e. rāmas (rāma + s). Here we have the pair [-W-1, 
~M-1]. Now we can group these pairs into positive and negative sets: 


Positive Negative 
l. [W-1, M-1] [~W-1, ~M-1] 
2. [W-2, M-2] [~W-2, ~M-2] 
3. [W-3, M-3] [~W-3, ~M-3] 


All these cases are supported by linguistic facts and their analysis. The positive pairs 
represent concurrent occurrence (anvaya) and the negative pairs represent concurrent non- 
occurrence (vyatireka). 

B.3. The above analysis shows the logical structure of the anvaya-vyatireka 
method of abstraction. Two items, x and y, can be said to bear the anvaya or concurrent 
occurrence relation to each other, if they satisfy the condition “y occurs, where x occurs,” 
and they can be said to bear the vyatireka or concurrent non-occurrence relation to each 
other, if they satisfy the condition “y does not occur, where x does not occur" or “~y occurs, 
where ~x occurs.” If two items satisfy these conditions, then they can be said to have a 
causal relationship. If a word W and a meaning M satisfy these two conditions, one can say 
with certainty that M is the meaning of W. Grammarians use this method to show that a 
particular linguistic item can be said to have a particular meaning on definite logical 
grounds. This method establishes a causal relation between an occurrence of a word W and 
a cognition of a meaning M, by arguing that when W occurs, there is a cognition of M, and 
that when W does not occur, there is no cognition of M.!7 

B.4. This method of anvaya-vyatireka serves as the foundation of linguistic and 
semantic analysis in the different systems of Indian philosophy, and its explicit formulation 
goes back to the works of the grammarians Kātyāyana and Patafijali. Different schools of 
philosophy have applied this method to various different problems and have arrived at 
varying results.!5 However, the tradition of Sanskrit grammarians beginning with 
Bhartrhari believes that the results arrived at by the method of anvaya-vyatireka do not 
represent the real nature of either linguistic items or their meanings. This method, they 
argue, leads to divisions of linguistic items and meaning items, and that these divisions are 


17 Cardona (1967-68: 337, 351-2). 
18 TV(b), pp. 276, 950; MS-B(a), Pt.. I., p. 305, and Pt. IV., p. 1205; TS-D, pp. 317-321; and VP-H(P), p. 265. 
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unreal from the point of view of linguistic communication. For Bhartrhari, there are no 
divisions in speech acts and communicated meanings. He says that only a person ignorant 
of the real nature of language believes the divisions of sentences into words, stems, roots, 
and affixes to be real. Such divisions are useful fictions and have an explanatory value in 
grammatical theory, but they have no reality in communication.!? The method of anvaya- 
vyatireka is said to be useful for grammatical deliberations and explanations, though 
ultimately leading to fictitious divisions of sentences and sentence-meanings.?0 
Grammarian-philosophers say that unless and until the whole sentential speech units and the 
whole sentence-meanings are analysed into some kind of components, however unreal 
from an ultimate point of view, it would not be possible to initiate an ignorant person into a 
language.?! From a theoretical point of view, one can divide up sentences and sentence- 
meanings into their components, but, in reality, there is no sequence in the cognitions of 
these different components. The seeming sequence does not exist either in the mind of the 
speaker or the listener. A sentence-meaning becomes an object or content of a single 
instance of cognition. Its multifarious qualifications are all integrated into a unity. Such a 
unified cognitive content is subsequently analysed into unreal divisions and sequences 
through various theoretical processes.?2 

B.5. Bhartrhari distinguishes between two kinds of meanings.2? He uses the 
terms apoddhàra-padàrtha and sthita-laksana-padartha to refer to these two kinds of 
meanings. The sthita-laksaņa-padārtha refers to meaning as it is actually understood in an 
instance of linguistic communication. It is of fixed nature and it is a given item which the 
grammarians cannot alter. Such is the meaning of indivisible sentential utterances. Since 
the sentential utterances are viewed as being indivisible and fixed in their nature, the 
meaning understood from these utterances is also fixed and indivisible. Such indivisible 
sentential utterances and their indivisible meanings subsequently become the starting point 
for the application of the analytical method of anvaya-vyatireka. The meaning elements 
resulting from the application of the method of anvaya-vyatireka are called apoddhara- 
padārtha “abstracted meanings" or “meanings of abstracted linguistic items." Prior to their 
abstraction from unified sentence-meanings, such meanings are closely interrelated and 
integrated with other meanings. Such interrelated and integrated meanings are freed from 
their interrelations during the process of abstraction. Such abstracted meanings are not 


19 Sabdasya na vibhago 'sti kuto 'rthasya bhavisyati /  vibhagaih prakriya-bhedam avidvān pratipadyate //, 
VP, 11.13. 
anvaya-vyatirekau tu vyavahāra-nibandhanam /, VP, Il. 12cd. 

1 sastre padasya prakrti-pratyayayor anvaya-vyatirekābhyām vind katham ajno vyutpādyeta |, VP-P, p. 33. 

22 na hi Sabdasya kramavatī viramya viramya svārthādisu vrttih sambhavati, sakrd uccāraņāt / ... pratipatti- 
kramo hy ayam srotur abhidhātur và na vyavasthitah |  sarva-viSesana-visisiam hi vastu 
yaugapadyenaikasyā buddher visayatām Gpannam ... buddhy-antaraih pravibhajyate |, VP-S, Pt. I., pp. 67-69. 
apoddhāra-padārthā ye ye cárthah sthita-laksanah |, VP, 1.24. The Svopajna commentary on this verse says: 
apoddhāra-padārtho nāmātyanta-samsrstah samsargād anumeyena parikalpitena rüpena prakrta-vivekah 
sann apoddhriyate | praviviktasya hi tasya vastuno vyavahārātītam rūpam / tat tu sva-pratyayānukāreņa 
yathāgamam bhavanabhyasavasad utpreksayā prāyeņa vyavasthāpyate | ... so "yam apoddhāra-padārthah 
Sastra-vyavaharam anupatati /, VP-S, Pt. I., pp. 57-58. 
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representative of the actual meanings understood in an act of communication, and hence 
stand beyond the range of normal usage. Such abstracted meanings are meanings only in a 
technical or theoretical sense (sāstrīya), and they serve the purpose of building explanatory 
or derivational processes in particular grammatical or philosophical systems. The results of 
such abstractions depend upon how the method of anvaya-vyatireka has been applied in a 
given system and may differ from tradition to tradition, and from person to person. The 
aims, attitudes, and presuppositions of a given philosophical system affect the results of 
abstraction. Thus the same sentential utterances or words could be analysed differently by 
different schools of thought. Since the analysed elements do not represent the real nature of 
language, their acceptability or unacceptability depends only upon internal consistency of a 
particular system. The various theories of nominal meaning under discussion in the work 
of Kaundabhatta, translated here, are results of such semantic and linguistic speculation 
carried out by different schools of Indian thought for over two thousand years. 


C. WHAT IS A NAMAN “NOUN, NOMINAL STEM”? 


C.1. The term nāmārtha “meaning of nouns, nominal stems” involves two 
factors, a naman “noun, nominal stem" and its artha “meaning.” So far we have talked 
about the notion of artha. Here, we shall discuss what is meant by the term naman “noun, 
nominal stem." Starting with the basic reality of whole sentences, their component "parts 
of speech" are obtained by the process of abstraction (apoddhāra) which is based on the 
method of anvaya-vyatireka “concurrent occurrence and concurrent non-occurrence. "24 
Just as words are abstracted from whole sentential utterances, so are stems, roots, and 
affixes abstracted from words. 

Original Vedic texts are called samhitā "continuous, unbroken texts," and these Vedic 
Samhitas were later analysed by ancient scholars into sequences of individual words called 
pada-pātha. Works called Prātisākhyas were composed to provide rules of euphonic 
combinations between words, so that, starting with a word-by-word version given in the 
pada-patha, one could build the Samhita version. Somehow the Vedic exegetical traditions 
came to believe that the word-by-word versions given by the pada-pātha were more basic 
and that the samhitā "continuous, unbroken text" versions were secondarily derived by 
applying the rules of euphonic combination. On the other hand, the tradition of Sanskrit 
grammarians argued that the continuous unbroken versions of Vedic texts were the real 
original versions, and that the word-by-word versions given in the pada-pātha were 
secondarily derived by applying the method of abstraction.2> Historically speaking, the 


24 apoddhrtyaiva vakyebhyah prakrti-pratyayādivat /, VP, III.1.1. 
pada-prakrtih samhitā, NR, p. 23. This statement of Nirukta is interpreted differently by different systems. 
The traditions of Vedic exegesis generally interpret this statement to mean that the words are the source for the 
continuous text (padāni prakrtih yasyāh sā samhitā). Sanskrit grammarians, on the other hand, interpret this 
statement to mean that the continuous text is the source for the word-by-word text (padānām prakrtih 
samhitā). 
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creation of the word-by-word versions of Vedic texts by analysing the continuous Samhitā 
texts marks the beginning of analytical linguistic activity in India. In some instances, the 
abstracted word-by-word versions also analyse inflected items into stems and affixes, e.g., 
rājabhih > rāja + bhih. As far as we know, the abstracted word-by-word versions of 
Vedic texts seem to predate the surviving grammatical texts, and hence may have provided 
a foundation for the emergence of formal grammatical systems. 

C.2. The first systematic linguistic analysis of morphemic units such as stems, 
affixes, and roots is found in the Prātisākhyas, in Yāska's Virukta, and in Pāņini's 
Astādhyāyī. The relative chronology of these texts is still debated by scholars and we shall 
not get into this debate here. Suffice it to say that the Prātisākhyas as we have them 
represent texts which have been updated again and again, and hence do contain materials 
belonging to different periods. It is likely that the same is true of Nirukta and Astādhyājī. 
The Nirukta speaks of four parts of speech (pada-jātāni), 1.e. nāman “noun, nominal 
stem," akhyata “verb,” upasarga “prepositional items prefixed to a verb," and nipāta 
**particle.”26 Here, by the terms naman and ākhyāta, Yaska appears to refer to inflected 
nominal and verbal forms, rather than nominal stems and verb root, though it is possible 
that by citing inflected items as examples for these categories, he intends to refer to their 
abstract root and stem forms. Yāska offers semantic definitions of these categories. 
According to him, a nāman “noun, nominal stem" is a word whose principal referent is a 
sattva "an existent, a being, a thing, an entity.” It refers to something which already exists. 
In contrast to this, an ākhyāta “verb” refers to bhava “becoming, a fluid action, an action as 
a process."?7 The same passage also tells us about the etymological values of nominal 
items and verb roots. According to Yāskan etymologists and the grammarian Sākatāyana, 
every nominal item can be ultimately derived from a verb root. On the other hand, the 
etymologist Gārgya and some grammarians held that only some, and not all, nominal items 
can be derived from verb roots, and that there must be some underivable nominal items. 
Thus, according to a majority of etymologists, every nominal was made up of two or more 
morphemic items such as a verb root and an affix. The etymological meaning of every 
nominal must, then, be a combination of the meaning of a verb root and the meaning of an 
affix. Thus, each nominal item must etymologically refer to an action and something that 
participates in that action in some way. However, the etymologists were aware of the fact 
that the etymological meaning of words was not always identical with the conventional 
meaning of those words in actual usage. This awareness 1s also shared by many later 
theorists in Sanskrit traditions. For instance, Visvanatha, the author of Sahitya-darpana, 
says that the etymological justification (vyutpatti-nimitta) for a given word is different from 
the reason why a word is actually used in an instance of communication (pravrtti-nimitta). 


26 tad yany etāni catvāri pada-jātāni nāmākhyāte copasarga-nipātās ca /, NR, p. 23. 


tatraitan nāmākhyātayor laksanam pradišanti bhāva-pradhānam ākhyātam sattva-pradhānāni nāmāni |, 
NR, p. 23. Also: nāmāny ākhyātajānīti nairukta-samayah sākatāyanas ca | na sarvāņīti gārgyo 
vaiyākaraņānām caike /, ibid. 
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He demonstrates that the word go “bull,” derived from the verb root gam “to go” by adding 
the affix -do etymologically stands for something that goes. However, as Visvanatha 
notices, not everything that goes is called go, nor would a sleeping bull not be called go.28 
The Rk-pratisakhya also defines the terms nāman and ākhyāta in a way analogous to 
Nirukta.29 | 

C.3. These early discussions in the Prātisākhyas and Nirukta had a substantial 
impact on the development of later philosophical systems in India. Mimamsakas follow 
Yaska’s lead in defining the term naman by using a semantic characterization. Somešvara 
in his commentary Nyāya-sudhā on Kumarilabhatta's Tantra-vārttika explicitly 
acknowledges the reliance of Mīmāmsā upon Yaska's notion that the meaning of nominals 
is dependent upon the meaning of verbs from which those nominals are derived. 
According to Somesvara, this opens up a way to interpret nominals by tracing the meanings 
of verb roots from which they could be derived.?? Jaimini's Mīmāmsā-sūtras define a 
naman as a word whose utterance leads to a cognition of the form of an object.?! Sabara 
clarifies Jaimini's definition by pointing out that what is understood from a nāman is 
something that lasts for a while after its production and is not destroyed immediately like an 
action. Action as signified by a verb is fluid and it has no stable existence. On the other 
hand, the referent of a nominal item is an accomplished, established, and stable existent 
entity. A naman is a word which signifies either a substance or a quality. By the inclusion 
of qualities among referents of nominal items, Sabara intends to include adjectives into the 
category of naman.?? 

C.4. The tradition of Nyāya recognizes the distinctions between an inflected 
word and its components, i.e. stems, roots, and affixes. The Nyaya-sütras of Gautama 
define a pada "an inflected word" as a group of sounds ending in terminal affixes 
(vibhakti).55 In his Nyaya-bhàsya, the commentator Vātsyāyana says that terminal affixes 
(vibhakti) are of two types, i.e. case endings which are added after nominal items (nāmikī) 
and finite verb endings which are added after verb roots (@khyatiki). This division of 
terminal affixes tells us that there are two types of stems, i.e. nominal stems and verb 


28 [n elaborating Gārgya's view that all nominal items are not derived from verbs, Nirukta says: atha cet 
sarvāņy ākhyātajāni nāmāni syur yah kas ca tat karma kuryāt sarvam tat sattvam tathācaksīran yah kas 
cādhvānam asnuvītāsvah sa vacaniyah syad yat kificit trndyāt trnam tad athāpi cet sarvāņy ākhyātajāni 
nāmāni syur yāvadbhir bhāvaih samprayujyeta tāvadbhyo nāmadheya-pratilambhah syāt tatraivam sthūņā 
darasaya vā safijani ca syāt /, NR, 1.12. In poetics, Visvanatha says: anyad dhi sabdānām vyutpatti-nimittam 
anyad dhi pravrtti-nimittam / ... gamer doh iti gama-dhātor do-pratyayena vyutpāditasya go-sabdasya 
Sayana-kGle 'pi prayogāt /, SD, p. 9. 

29 nāmākhyātam u asargo nipātas catvāry Ghuh pada-jātāni sabdāh | tan nama yenābhidadhāti sattvam, tad 

y p p paaa-j 
ākhyātam yena bhāvam sa-dhātu //, RP, 12.17-19. 
0 niruktad avagato yo dhātvartha-pūrvako nàmürthah | sarvam nama dhātujam ity artha-kalpanā-dvāram 
nirukte pradarsitam /, TV-NS, Fasc. III, pp. 225-6. 
yesām utpattau sve prayoge rūpopalabdhis tani nāmāni /, MS, 2.1.3. 
2 yesam sabdānām uccāraņotpattau sve 'rthe prayujyamānānām rūpam upalabhyate, yat sakrd utpannam 
kālāntaram tisthati, na kriya iva utpanna-mātram vinasyatity arthah / tani nāmāni / te dravya-guna- 
sabdāh /, MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 387. 
33 te vibhakty-antāh padam /, NS, 2.2.58. 
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roots. The later tradition of Nyāya also accepts this two-fold division of stems and 
inflected items.?? In contrast with the semantic definitions of nāman found in 
Prātisākhyas, Nirukta, and Mīmāmsā works, definitions found in the works of Naiyayikas 
are formal definitions. They do not make a reference to the meaning of nominal stems or 
verb roots. In offering these formal definitions, Naiyayikas follow the lead of Sanskrit 
grammarians. Like Sanskrit grammarians, Naiyāyikas include upasargas “‘prepositional 
items prefixed to verbs" and nipātas “particles” in the category of nāman. Naiyāyikas 
point out that nominal case endings are deleted after items included in the categories of 
upasarga and nipāta, and thus these two are simply sub-categories of the larger category of 
naman.*© Jagadisa Bhattacarya, in his Sabda-sakti-prakasika, explicitly remarks that the 
scope of the notion of nāman in the Nyāya system is not different from that of the notion of 
prātipadika in Panini’s grammar.?? 

C.5. It is believed in the Indian grammatical tradition, that the ancient school of 
Indra's grammar analysed sentences into their meaningful components, i.e. words, but that 
it did not distinguish between different categories of words.3® Panini offers a formal 
definition of a nominal stem (pratipadika), unlike the tradition of Nirukta and the Prāti- 
sākhyas. Panini’s view regarding the etymological status of nominal stems differs from 
that of Yaska, but seems to come closer to Gargya’s view as reported earlier. Panini 
believed that while some nominal stems were derived from other more primary units, there 
were some nominal stems which could not be broken down into their constituents, and 
hence were essentially underived. Thus, there are two definitions in Panini's grammar to 
cover the underived and the derived nominal stems. P.1.2.45 (arthavad a-dhatur a- 
pratyayah prātipadikam) says that a [primitive or underived] nominal stem is a meaningful 
linguistic item which is neither a verb root, nor an affix. This definition presumes that there 
are three basic types of linguistic items, 1.e. nominal stems, verb roots, and affixes. Of 
these three types, the verb roots are fully listed in the Dhatu-patha, which forms an 
appendix to Panini's grammar. Similarly, affixes are also fully specified by the rules of his 
grammar. Thus, the remaining category is that of nominal stems. Nominal stems are not 
fully specified or listed in an appendix to Panini's grammar, but are defined through 
exclusion of verb roots and affixes. Secondary or derived nominal stems are defined by 
P.1.2.46 (krt-taddhita-samasas ca). This rule says that formations ending in krt and 
taddhita affixes and compounds are also nominal stems. The krt affixes are those affixes 
which are added to verb roots to derive verbal nouns of various sorts. The taddhita affixes 
are added to nominal stems to derive secondary nouns. Compounds are derived through 


34 vibhaktir dvayī, namiky akhyatiki ca |, NS-B, p. 152. 

35 niruktā prakrtir dvedhā nāma-dhātu-prabhedatah |, SSP(a), p. 68. 
upasarga-nipātās tarhi na pada-samjiāh |. laksaņāntaram vacyam iti / Sisyate ca khalu nāmikyā vibhakter 
avyayāl lopas tayoh pada-samjfiártham iti /, NS-B, p. 1 52. 
Pd pàniny-adi-prabhrtibhih prātipadikam prakrtir ity-ādy-uktam tad api nāmno nātiricyate |, SSP(a), p. 


38 na [nairuktānām] ekam pada-jātam yathārthah padam aindrāņām iti /, NR-B, p. 35. 
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combinations of two or more nominal stems. In Panini’s grammar, there are only two 
types of basic stems (prakrti), i.e. prātipadika “nominal stem" and dhātu “verb root." Only 
nominal stems can take case endings (1.e. sup affixes), and only verb roots can take finite 
verbal endings (i.e. tiv affixes). Items ending in these two types of terminal affixes are 
formally called padas “inflected words” by P.1.4.14 (sup-tin-antam padam). According to 
Panini’s grammar, only padas or inflected words are usable in sentences. In order to get 
the designation of pada, the so-called indeclinable items of Sanskrit vocabulary such as 
nipatas "particles" must in fact receive case endings. For this purpose, these items are 
included in the class of prātipadika. These so-called indeclinable items do take case 
endings like all other nominal stems, but these case endings are unconditionally deleted 
after these items by P.2.4.82 (avyayād āp-supah). Thus, in Panini’s grammar, indeclinable 
items are those after which case endings are deleted, rather than those which do not take 
any case endings. Thus, prātipadika is only a formal category in Panini’s grammar. While 
Panini assumes these to be meaningful items, there is no further commitment as to the kind 
of meaning they express. 

C.6. While Panini thus stayed away from the semantic definitions of categories 
like prātipadika “nominal stem” and dhātu “verb root," his successors returned to the 
semantic definitions given by Yāska. Patajfijali refers to the semantic definitions of these 
categories, as well as to the four-fold classification of words into naman “nominal stem," 
ākhyāta “verb root," upasarga “prepositions prefixed to verbs,” and nipāta "particles."3? 
Patafijali simply replaces the word sattva by a more familiar word, i.e. dravya “substance.” 
Instead of saying that a nominal signifies a sattva, Patafijali says that it signifies a dravya 
“substance” [cf. D.3.v]. Sanskrit grammarians care for Panini’s two-fold division of stems 
into nominal stems and verb roots only as far as the derivational procedures in his grammar 
are concerned. Nāgešabhatta attempts to reconcile the fourfold Yāskan division of parts of 
speech with the twofold division proposed by Pāņini.'? However, when it comes to 
discussing the semantics of words, Sanskrit grammarians generally follow the four-fold 
division of Yāska, rather than the two-fold division of Panini. Nagesabhatta and 
Vaidyanātha refuse to accept that indeclinable items (avyaya) should be included in the 
category of nàman “nominal stems.”4! Kaundabhatta and Nagesabhatta separate the 
upasargas “‘prepositions prefixed to verbs” and nipātas "particles" from the category of 
naman “nominal stem," and treat meanings of these three categories in different sections of 
their works. In this limited sense, nāman includes nouns and adjectives, but excludes 
prepositions prefixed to verbs and particles. On the whole, Kaundabhatta’s Namartha- 
nirnaya “Determination of the Meaning of Naman" deals with the meaning of non- 
adjectival nominals. From a formal point of view, substantives and adjectives form one and 


39 carvari Srūgāņi pada-jātāni nāmākhyātopasarga-nipātās ca /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 30; and kriyā-pradhānam 
ākhyātam bhavati | dravya-pradhānam nama |, ibid., Vol.II., p. 625. 
nāma-sabdena sub-antam ... / upasarga-nipātayoh prthag upādānam go-balīvarda-nyāyena |, MB-P-U, 
Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 31. 


41 vasturo 'vyayesu nāmatvam eva nety agre vaksyamah /, LM, p. 590. 
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the same class for Sanskrit grammarians, although they do differ in their semantics. At best 
they are subtypes of the category of naman or prātipadika. 


D. ONTOLOGY OF POSSIBLE NOMINAL MEANINGS 


D.1. The discussion of meaning in Indian grammatical and philosophical 
systems invariably takes us to a discussion of some sort of ontological categories. Terms 
like jāti “class / class property," dravya “substance,” guna "quality," and kriyā "action" are 
used by Pāņini in his grammar to refer to different kinds of meanings understood from 
words, though he does not explicitly define or defend an ontological system. It appears that 
a rudimentary ontological system with some such categories is taken for granted by Pāņini. 
It is axiomatic for him, undefined but taken for granted. To the extent it is undefined, we 
are unable to reconstruct a truly systematic ontology for Panini. However, without such an 
axiomatic ontological system, Panini would not have been able to describe his semantic 
categories. Panini does not clearly explain the nature of the meaning of nominals, though 
we can make some important inferences. His rule P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha-linga- 
parimāņa-vacana-mātre prathamā), in its non-traditional but straight forward 
interpretation, says that the nominative case affix is added to a nominal stem to denote the 
meaning of the nominal stem (pratipadikartha), gender, and number alone. At the very 
least, such an interpretation would allow us to distinguish the meaning of a nominal stem 
(prātipadikārtha) from the meaning categories of gender and number. It would seem that 
these notions were not included in the meaning of the nominal stem itself, but were 
extraneous to it. Similarly, one might also argue that the kāraka categories were also 
extraneous to the meaning of a nominal stem. Now, one may wonder about what was 
included in the notion of pratipadikartha. There are numerous kinds of specific meaning 
categories mentioned in Panini's grammar, and we shall not concern ourselves with those. 
As far as the so called ontological categories are concerned, Patafijali points out that Panini 
held both a dravya "entity, substance" and ākrti "generic property" as possible meanings 
signified by a nominal (cf. ubhayathà hy ācāryeņa sūtrāņi praņītāni | ākrtim padārtham 
matvā "jaty-akhyayam ekasmin bahuvacanam anyatarasyam" ity ucyate | dravyam 
padārtham matvā "sarüpanam'" ity ekasesa arabhyate /, MB, Voll, Sec.L, p. 44). 
Without going into an extensive examination of Pāņini's view, one may point out that he 
does not use the term ākrti, and that the term jati which he uses in a number of rules refers 
to a notion of class, rather than to an abstract class or generic property. Similarly, his term 
for the notion of entity was most probably sattva, as can be inferred from rule P.1.4.57 
(cadayo 'sattve). Besides the term sattva, the terms dravya [cf. P.5.4.11 (kim-et-tin- 
avyaya-ghād amy a-dravya-prakarse)] and adhikarana [cf. P.2.4.13 (vipratisiddham 
canadhikaranavaci)] in his rules also seem to refer to a notion of entity or substance. 
However, beyond these generalities, it is difficult to reconstruct a more systematic account 
of Panini's notions. As we move into later periods, we find that the ontological categories 
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come in for a close philosophical examination and numerous alternative ontologies are 
defined and defended by the various schools of Indian philosophy. In what follows, we 
shall principally consider the ontological views of Sanskrit grammarians, Naiyāyikas, and 
Mīmāmsakas. The ontological views are directly connected to conceptions regarding what 
one understands from words. The general argument is that linguistic utterances tell us 
something about real or assumed states of the external world, and hence our conceptions 
about the structure of the external world are inevitably linked to what we think we 
understand from linguistic utterances. 

To put this in more traditional terms, we can say the following. In an instance of 
linguistic communication, when one hears a certain word such as gauh “bull,” one is said to 
understand several different things. As Kumārilabhatta argues, we cognize seven different 
meanings or rather entities (vastūni) from a word such as gauh *bull.”42 These are as 
follows: jāti "class property or generic property,” vyakti “individual or particular object,” 
sambandha “relation between the earlier two,” samüha "collection of these elements," linga 
“gender,” kāraka “‘semantico-syntactic role of the given object in relation to the production 
of the activity signified by the verb,” and samkhya "number." Naiyayikas argue that ākrti 
“configuration of the various components of an object" (avayava-samsthana-visesa) is 
different from class property or generic property (jāti) and that it is also understood from a 
nominal stem.43 Ontological factors such as qualities (guna) and actions (kriyā) are also 
possible meaning elements understood from a nominal stem. Of these various possible 
meanings of nominal stems, Kaundabhatta concentrates only on five meanings in his 
Nāmārtha-nirņaya, i.e. generic or class property (jāti), individual or particular object 
(vyakti), gender (linga), number (samkhya), and the role of the object as a participant in an 
action (karaka). Kaundabhatta only deals with these different factors as regards their status 
as meanings, but takes for granted that the reader knows what these things mean in terms of 
their ontological or metaphysical status. He does not discuss the ontological nature of these 
categories. However, in this traditional debate concerning semantics, ontological 
commitment plays a significant role, and therefore it is important to have a clear idea about 
the ontological status of these possible meaning elements. In what follows, I shall briefly 
review the ontological discussions regarding these various elements in the systems of 
Nyaya, Mīmāmsā, and Sanskrit grammar. While other systems of philosophy also have 
their own distinct views regarding these factors, we shall limit ourselves to a consideration 
of only these three systems, because Kaundabhatta's work generally does not go beyond a 
consideration of these three systems. This review of ontological discussions is necessarily 
brief, and is only aimed at introducing the relevant ontological context of these semantic 


42 gaur ity uccarite sapta vastüni pratibhānti nah | jātir vyaktis ca sambandhah samüho linga-karake li 
samkhyā ca saptami /, TV(b), p. 267. We should note that very few systems of Indian philosophy treat notions 
such as sambandha "relation" and samūha "grouping of various elements" as independent meaning elements. 


43 sā ca [ākrtir] nānyā sattvāvayavānām tad-avayavānām ca niyatād vyūhād iti /, NS-B, p. 156. 
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categories, rather than a full scale debate regarding either the history of these discussions, 
or their viability. 


D.2. JATI ! AKRTI "GENERIC PROPERTY / CONFIGURATION” 


D.2.i. The terms jati and akrti appear frequently in Sanskrit texts, and yet their 
usage differs from text to text. Thus it is necessary to see how each system, or author, uses 
these terms in a distinct way. Naiyayikas use both the terms, but with a distinction of 
meaning. Gautama, in his Nyaya-sütra, distinguishes these two notions in the following 
way: "ākrtiis said to be an indicator [of the existence of] a jati.”44 Here the term ākrti 
refers to the unique configuration of the different component parts of an object (avayava- 
samsthāna-visesa), and it is variously described as “form” or “common structural pattern." 
The term jāti refers to a universal or a generic property or a class property. By observing 
the particular configuration of an object, one recognizes that that object possesses a certain 
generic property. In modern terms of logic, one may say that this is how one concludes 
that an object is a member of a certain class. However, the Naiyayika ontology asserts the 
existence of a generic property or a universal, rather than that of a class. The particular 
configuration of a bull helps us recognize the presence of the generic property of bull-ness 
in a given entity and ensures membership of that entity in the class of all bulls. However, 
not all entities have this kind of discernible configuration. On the other hand, Naiyāyikas 
say that there are cases where a configuration exists without the presence of the related 
generic property. For instance, a miniature bull made out of clay is said to possess the bull 
configuration (gavākrti), but does not possess the generic property of bull-ness. 

D.2.ii. Gautama, in his Vyāya-sūtra, defines jāti "universal or generic property" as 
"[that property of an object which] by its nature produces a uniform cognition [of different 
objects possessing that property].”45 According to Vātsyāyana's Vyāya-bhāsya on this 
definition, a jati "generic property, universal" causes a uniform or identical cognition of 
different objects and is the reason why so many different objects [possessing that generic 
property] are not distinguished [in kind] from one another. It causes recurrence of an 
identical cognition on different occasions. It also helps differentiate one object such as a 
bull from other objects such as horses, while it removes its difference [of kind] from certain 
other objects, i.e. other bulls.4% The term sāmānya is also used in Sanskrit literature on 
many occasions to refer to a jati "generic property, universal." Annambhatta defines a 
generic property or universal (samanya, jāti) as a property which is eternal, single, and is 
shared by a plurality of objects.4’ If a property is possessed by only one object and none 


44 ākrtir jāti-lingākhyā |, NS, 2.2.68. 
samāna-prasavātmikā jatih /, NS, 2.2.69. 
yä samānām buddhim prasūte bhinnesv adhikaranesu, yayā bahūnītaretarato na vyāvarttyante, yo 'rtho 
'nekatra pratyayāvriti-nimittam, tat sāmānyam |! yac ca kesāūīcid abhedam kutascid bhedam karoti tat 
sāmānya-višesgo jatih /, NS-B, p. 156. 


47 nityam ekam anekānugatam sāmānyam /, TS, pp. 75-76. 
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other, then it cannot be regarded to be a generic property in the strict Nyāya sense. For 
instance, according to Nyāya ontology, entities such as ether (akasa), time (kala), and 
direction (dik) are unique entities. Thus properties such as ether-ness (akasatva), time-ness 
(kālatva), and direction-ness (diktva) are proper only to one single entity each, and hence 
they cannot be regarded as generic properties in the Nyāya system.48 On the other hand, 
properties such as color are shared by many objects, and are yet viewed as being not eternal 
in the Nyāya system. Hence, such properties are classed separately as qualities (guna), and 
are distinguished from generic properties. 

D.H.H. Ingalls explains another important point concerning jāti in the Nyāya system. 
He says:+? 

"In non-Nyāya Sanskrit jāti often means a class or genus, but in Nyāya, jāti 
is not the genus itself, but that characteristic by which the genus is 
recognized in the individual. The jāti of a horse is horse-ness. This is not 
the class of all horses in the sense in which 'class' is used in common 
speech." 

In terms of modern logic, we may call a jāti a “class property" whose possession is the 
necessary and sufficient condition for an object to be included in a class. But we must 
exclude the empty-class and classes with just one member from consideration. However, 
this is a mere approximation and not a true characterization of the Nyàya view of jati. The 
Nyaya conception of jāti is not just a logical supposition based on any mathematical 
conception of class where anything can be a member of a class, and the class property need 
not be an eternal external entity. The Nyàya notion of jati is often compared to Platonic 
Ideas.5° B.K. Matilal (1971: 71) further sharpens the notion of jāti in Nyaya: 

"A typical example of a generic property is cowness. Nyāya claims that 
cowness is real in the sense that apart from cow-individuals there is a 
separate entity, cowness, which is present or ‘manifested’ in all cows. 
Unlike Plato's universals or ideas, cowness, according to Nyāya, is not a 
denizen of another, more real, world, i.e. not the creative archetype of the 
existent cows. Cowness is more like an Aristotelian universal which can 
be predicated of many. Cowness is timeless, i.e. permanent, but is 
manifested in a cow. If all cows are destroyed, where would cowness go? 
An Aristotelian can get around this difficulty by resorting to the doctrine of 
potentiality and actuality. The Nyāya says that cowness is present always 
and everywhere, but can only be ‘manifested’ in a cow." 

For Naiyāyikas, jāti occurs only in substances (dravya), qualities (guna), and actions 
(karman). | 


48 akasa-kala-disam ekavyaktikatvād ākāsatvādikam na jàtih I, KM, p. 363. 
49 Ingalls (1951: 37). 
"According to the Nyaya teachers, jāti is not a class-concept, for a class-concept is subjective, but jāti has an 
objective reality. ... jati thus corresponds to Plato's Ideas." Shastri, A.B. (1939: 156). 
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D.2. ii. As we move to Mimamsa, we find that the term ākrti is the favorite term for 
the Mimamsakas, and yet they do not use it in the Nyāya sense of configuration. Kumārila- 
bhatta clearly states that jāti “generic property” of the Naiyāyikas is called ākrti by the 
Mīmāmsakas.5! He argues strenuously to show that ākrti in the Nyāya sense of 
configuration cannot be regarded to be a word-meaning. It is argued that configuration is 
not a universal phenomenon. For example, there is no configuration in the case of direction 
(dik), time (kala), soul (@tman), mind (manas), quality (guna), and action (kriya). Thus, 
the Mimamsaka argues that akrti is a word-meaning in the sense of a generic property, but 
not in the Nyàya sense of configuration.?? G.V. Devasthali points out that by and large, 
the Mīmāmsā concept of ākrti corresponds to the Nyaya concept of jati, 

"but the expression ākrti would also seem to include the avayava- 
samsthāna-visesa or configuration, when we find Sabara declaring, for 
example, that it is not possible to make a syena-vyakti [= “a hawk- 
individual], though a syenākrti [= “a hawk-configuration"] one may 
possibly make, so that the text syena-citim cinvita [= “one should construct 
a hawk-altar"] becomes plausible only on the assumption that ākrti [= 
"configuration"] is the exact import of a sabda [= word" ]."53 

In the passage discussed by Devasthali, ākrti stands for something which one could 
possibly construct or produce. This can only apply to a configuration, and not to a generic 
property or universal which is supposed to be eternal. Devasthali concludes that apparently 
the mixed conception of ākrti found in the works of the early Mimamsakas like Sabara has 
been split up into two notions of ākrti "configuration" and jāti "generic property or 
universal” by Naiyayikas.°4 It would seem from Devasthali’s discussion that Sabara, at 
least in some places, uses this word in the sense of configuration. On the other hand, the 
more explicit discussions in the works of Mīmāmsā authors seem to indicate that they 
intended to use the term ākrti in the sense of a generic property. M. Biardeau (1964:161- 
177) tries to show that one cannot say that for Sabara the terms jāti and akrti refer to the 
same thing. Agreeing with Biardeau's general conclusions, Othmar Gāchter (1983: 48) 
says that for Sabara “akrti is neither the class (jati) nor the individual (vyakti)," and that "it 
is not clear that the early Mīmāmsā held the view that the meaning of a word refers to the 
universal and not to the individual." Francis X. D'sa (1980: 81-93, 151-165) has also 
discussed this question, and he seems to indicate that a lot of distinctions made by Kuma- 
rilabhatta are implicit in Sabara, though not clearly stated. He also draws our attention to a 
third party in this evolution. The Vrttikara referred to by Sabara seems to hold a position 


51 jātim evākrtim prahuh |, SLV, p. 547. 
sarvesu hi pārthivesu gav-ādi-ghatādisu samsthānam bhavet | agni-toya-vayv-akasadinam tu pārthiva- 
dravya-parigraha-vas$ad ākārānuvrītih kalpyeta na svatantryena | dik-kālātma-manasām tu guņa-karmaņām 
ca na kathaūcid api samsthānam sambhavati | ... tasmād etad evabhidheyakrti-laksanam nāvayava-racanā- 
samsthānākrtitvam avakalpate / ... tasya hy upalaksanam ālocyamānam na jāter anyal labhyate, jātir eva hi 
sāmānyam /, TV(b), p. 249. 

53 Devasthali (1948: 20-21). I have added the translations of Sanskrit terms in sguare brackets. 


54 Devasthali (1948: 20-21). 
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which is slightly different from that of Sabara. It is clear that the notion of ākrti ranges 
from abstract to concrete, from configuration to universal in the early works on Mīmāmsā. 
D'sa (1980: 92) takes a reverse position as compared to that of Devasthali stated above. 
D'sa argues that the early Mimamsakas were reacting to the distinctions already made by 
Naiyayikas. He says (1980: 92): 
“It might help to remember at the very start that we are here dealing with a 
topic, speculation on which had been restricted mostly to the grammatical 
and phenomenal aspects. The Mimamsa, it seems to me, was one of the the 
pioneers to make a break-through by introducing an epistemological 
perspective into the discussion. However, the terminology available at the 
time did influence its thinking and it had to take a stand with regard to it. 
The Nyayah, for example, already possessed the terms jatih, akrtih and 
vyaktih. According to it, akrti meant the visible form, jātih the universal 
concept and vyaktih the concrete individual; and the denotation of a word 
was understood as connected with all these three. When reacting to the 
Nyāyah the Mīmāmsā not only strengthened its own convictions; its 
clarifications became more articulate. It rejected the Nyayah position that 
jatih, akrtih and vyaktih are all denoted by a word; but it took over from the 
Nyayah, its understanding of ākrtih as the external form or configuration of 
the individual of a species. But this was only one aspect of the Mimamsa’s 
understanding of ākrtih. The other more important aspect however was an 
epistemological one." 

D'sa's description of the possible evolution of ideas is somewhat controversial, and he 
is aware of some of the problems himself (1980: 92). In his discussion, 
D'sa places unwarranted emphasis on the connection of Mīmāmsā with Nyāya. There is 
no evidence that Sabara or the Vrttikāra are reacting to the three-way distinction made by 
the Vyāya-sūtras. Such a reaction to Nyāya is to be found in the works of Kumarilabhatta, 
for whom ākrti is identical with the jāti of the Naiyāyikas, rather than with their notion of 
ākrti as physical configuration. In the work of Sabara on the other hand, there is a much 
closer relationship with Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. Contrary to D'sa's conclusions, much of 
the argumentation found in Sabara, including the epistemological concerns, is already 
anticipated by Kātyāyana and Patanjali, and some of the vagueness in the use of the term 
ākrti is also due to this connection with the discussions in the grammatical tradition. 
Recently, Peter Scharf (1990: 354-359) again draws our attention to the unsettled usage of 
the term akrti in Sabara's work: 

*Sabara's use of the term ākrti raises some doubts. He does not use the 
term jāti and uses the term ākrti for the property which the individuals of a 
class have in common. In the Ākrtyadhikaraņa it is not absolutely clear 
whether he means the term to refer to an abstract generic property or to a 
shape. In certain contexts he clearly uses the term akrti for common 
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properties other than a shape, thus implying that he conceives of an ākrti 
generally as an abstract generic property just as Patafijali does, and just as 
Vatsyayana conceives a jāti. However, Sabara uses the term ākrti for a 
shape in another context central to his argument to establish that a generic 
term denotes a generic property. The success of the argument depends on 
closely associating, or entirely identifying the two senses of shape and 
generic property. ... The soundness of his argument depends on identifying 
the generic property with shape, or at least associating it with shape more 
closely than a generic property is associated with its own substratum. 
One is forced to concede either that Sabara accepts shape itself as a generic 
property or that his argument succeeds only by the trick of using the single 
term ākrti in two different meanings to achieve the appearance of an identity 
where there is none. If the latter is the case, his argument to establish that a 
generic term denotes just a generic property fails. On the other hand, if he 
accepts that shape itself is a class property, the clarity of his concepts must 
be called into question.” 

D.Ziv. We shall not go into a detailed examination of the dilemma posed by Peter 
Scharf. However, we shall distinguish the meaning of the term ākrti as used by Sabara 
from the meaning which he generally consciously attributes to it. In our view, Sabara takes 
advantage of the ambiguous usage of the term ākrti found in the earlier works such as 
Pataíijali's Mahabhasya, and in the course of his debates with his opponents, Sabara is not 
above using such ambiguities to his own advantage. However, in terms of his own 
philosophical view of akrti, it would seem that Kumarilabhatta is right in identifying 
Sabara's ākrti with a generic property or a universal. Sabara defines ākrti as a common 
property shared by different substances, qualities, and actions, and such a definition would 
certainly not be applicable to shape or configuration. Kumārilabhatta and Pārthasārathi- 
mišra argue that the term ākrti does not refer to shape or configuration, and that it refers to a 
generic property or a universal. According to these Mimamsakas, the cognition of an 
object has two aspects. An object appears to have been differentiated from some other 
objects, and at the same time it is not differentiated in kind from certain other objects. The 
ākrti or generic property is the real external property of an object which leads to an object 
not being differentiated in kind from certain other objects. Though it is not separable from 
its basis, the individual (vyakti), it is admitted as being an ontologically distinct part of 
external reality. For Kumarilabhatta, the content of a valid cognition must have a basis 
(alambana) in external reality, and a generic property or a universal (ākrti) is the external 


55 dravya-guņa-karmaņām sāmānya-mātram ākrtih |, MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 294. 
yady api jātir vyakter atyanta-bhinnā nopalabhyate, tathāpi sabalākāre tasminn upalabhyamāne sāmānya- 
buddher ālambanam ... ākrtir itarā vyaktih /, TV(b), pp. 268-9. Also: dvy-ākāraiva hi vastusu buddhir 
vyāvrtty-anugata-rūpā / tatra vilaksaņa-buddhy-ālambanam ca vyaktih / sāmānya-buddhy-ālambanam ca 
sāmānyam | na tad ubhayātiriktam vyakti-mātram nama kiūcid asti vastuno rüpam /, Sastradipika of 
Parthasarathimisra quoted in a footnote to MB, Vol.L, Sec.L, pp. 100-101. Also see: SLV, p. 546. 
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basis for the cognition of uniformity of many differrent individual objects belonging to a 
class? According to Mīmāmsakas, a generic property is directly perceived through the 
same sense organ which perceives an object, and such cognitions are proofs in themselves 
of the external existence of entities which appear in the contents of these cognitions.5% 
Like the jāti of Naiyāyikas, ākrti of Mimamsakas is not just a logical or mathematical class- 
concept, but is a factor of a realist ontology. 

D.2.v. As Peter Scharf (1990: 357) rightly points out: *Sabara's discussion of the 
denotation of generic terms in the Akrtyadhikarana borrows considerably from the 
Mahābhāsya. Sabara both argues against views presented in the Mahābhāsya, and adopts 
principles and arguments from it. Occasionally he closely paraphrases it." In terms of the 
development of semantic and philosophical debates with which we are concerned here, the 
works of the grammarians Katyayana and Patafijali are foundational texts. They predate 
most other philosophical texts available to us, and seem to provide the initial arguments for 
most important theories of language. Panini himself uses the term jati in a number of his 
rules, and it seems to refer to the notion of class, rather than to an abstract property like a 
generic property or a universal. However, commentators on Panini’s rules, under the 
influence of later discussions, seem to take this term to refer to an abstract property, rather 
than as referring to a class [cf. MB, MB-P, and MB-P-U on P.1.2.58 (jaty-akhyayam 
ekasmin bahu-vacanam anyatarasyam)]. We should note here that the earliest explicit 
theories concerning the notions of ākrti and dravya being the meanings signified by words 
are those of Vyādi and Vājapyāyana. Vājapyāyana proposed that a word signifies an akrti 
as its primary meaning, while V yadi proposed that a word signifies an object (dravya) as 
its primary meaning. The views of these two thinkers are cited and debated in the Varttikas 
of Kātyāyana on P.1.2.64 (sarüpanam eka-sesa eka-vibhaktau) and in Patafjali's 
Mahabhasya on these Varttikas. B.K. Matilal (1971: 106ff) has discussed the views of 
Vyadi and Vājapyāyana in detail. Kātyāyana himself seems to prefer the view that words 
refer to an ākrti, and he extends this doctrine even to phonological contexts, cf. Deshpande 
(1975, Chapter 2). He proposes that the individual sounds listed in Pāņini's Siva-sūtras 
such as a-i-u-N naturally denote their akrtis (MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 373, on P.1.1.69). 
While the commentators tend to interpret the term ākrti in these discussions as referring to a 
jati or generic property, it seems likely that the word refers to a shape or configuration. 

In his Mahābhāsya, Patañjali initiates the following discussion: “[We are] talking about 
a jati. What is a jati? The reply is that a jati is [that which is] recognized on the basis of an 
ākrti.”59 Hartmut Scharfe compares this statement of Patafijali with the Nyàya definition 
of akrti [= akrtir jati-lingakhya, cf. D.2.i], and on this basis, he concludes that the terms 
ākrti and jāti in the Mahābhāsya are synonymous with their counterparts in the Nyāya 


57 bāhyārtha-visayatvam ca buddhīnām pratipāditam /, SLV, p. 547. 
58 Devasthali (1948: 18). 
59 MB, Vol.I., pp. 337-8. 
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system.60 He renders ākrti by “die Form” and jāti by “das Genus,” and says: “Die 
Übersetzung ‘Form’ für akrti ist überall móglich."6$! However, Scharfe notes opinions of 
other scholars who thought that the use of the terms akrti and jati is highly confused.9? 
Otto Strauss and Bruno Liebich held substantially different views in this regard. Strauss 
translates the term ākrti in the Mahābhāsya by "die Gattung" and says that "ākrti ist 
synonyme mit jāti im Mahabhasya und bei Sabarasvàmin. 6? Bruno Liebich renders arti 
by "die Form," and yet identifies it with "Kanadas vierte Kategorie sāmānyam 
'Gemeinsamkeit'."$4^ Erich Frauwallner comments: “das Wort die Form (akrti) 
bezeichnet."65 Contrary to earlier studies, Sreekrishna Sarma argues that the word jāti, 
which occurs in the Mahabhasya more than sixty times, refers to a notion of class, rather 
than a generic property or a universal as signified by the term jāti in Nyāya or by the term 
ākrti in Mimàmsà.96 On the other hand, Sarma says that the term ākrti in the Mahābhāsya 
refers to a notion of structural pattern in its permanent as well as non-permanent aspects. In 
its permanent aspect, Patafijali's akrti refers to something like a generic property, and is 
almost the same as the jāti for Nyaya, and ākrti for Mīmāmsā, while in its non-permanent 
aspect, it is the shape or configuration denoted by the term ākrti in Nyaya. Madeleine 
Biardeau's conclusions are similar to those of Sreekrishna Sarma.97 She concludes that by 
the term jāti Patafjali means to refer to a class as defined in terms of some structural 
pattern, caste, sex, the Vedic branch of learning, etc. It may be a “naturaliste” or a 
"sociologique" class. She renders jāti by "une espèce,” “une classe d'étres distincts," “la 
categorie d'étres," “le groupe d'étres présentant un certain trait commun," etc., and ākrti by 
“la forme spécifique," “la structure commune à tous les individus d'une méme classe," “le 
patronyme,” “un certain trait commun,” etc. After an extensive study of the use of the 
terms jāti, akrti, and dravya in Patafijali's Mahabhasya, Peter Scharf (1990: 353ff) 
concludes as follows: 
“In his discussions under Panini 1.2.64 and 1.2.58, Patañjali uses the terms 
akrti and jāti synonymously to mean a generic property, that is, a property 
wholly present in each of many individuals of a class. He also uses both 
terms to refer to the class, the aggregate of all the individual objects in which 
that generic property resides. He uses the term dravya to refer to an 
individual which is part of the class and substratum of the generic property. 
.. Patanjali recognizes the use of the term ākrti for a shape. He recognizes 
the role a shape plays in making known the generic property of an object 


60 Scharfe (1961: 141). 
l Scharfe (1961: 131). 

62 Scharfe (1961: 129). 
Otto Strauss (1927: 135). 

64 Bruno Liebich (1923: 212). 
Frauwallner (1960: 93). 

66 Sreekrishna Sarma (1957: 63-65). 

67 Madeleine Biardeau (1967: 43-49). 
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too. However, shape does not enter into his serious discussions of the 
denotation of a generic term; nor does he use the term ākrti in these 
discussions to mean shape. Because it is interchanged with the term jati in 
different contexts, ākrti cannot be understood to mean anything other than a 
generic property.” 

D.2.vi. The term ākrti in the Mahābhāsya does range from a generic property to 
shared form or configuration, while the term jāti generally seems to stand for a class in a 
natural and social sense, rather than for a class property or a generic property. Patanyali 
speaks of ākrti being not different among different objects belonging to the same class, 
unbroken when some objects of that class are destroyed, and something which is 
commonly shared by many objects.98 On the first Varttika of Kātyāyana on Pāņini's 
Astadhyayi (= siddhe sabdārtha-sambandhe ...), Patafijali suggests that this Vārttika 
assumes that the meaning of a word is an ākrti, and therefore it is nitya “eternal, 
permanent.” Patafijali says that while the ākrti is permanent, a dravya “substance, 
individual object” is impermanent. From the context of the discussion, it would seem that, 
in this context, the word ākrti refers to configuration or shape, rather than to a generic 
property.9? This seems to be the case from the continuing debate. Patafijali reverses his 
position and says that one may consider the ākrti to be impermanent and the substance to be 
permanent. He changes the meaning of the term dravya from “individual object" to 
"substance," and argues that clay possessed with a certain Gkrti “shape, configuration” 
becomes a ball of clay. Then having crushed that ākrti, one can make little pots, and by 
crushing the ākrti of these little pots, one can make little bowls. With similar other 
examples, he argues that by crushing the various akrtis again and again, one can make new 
objects in such a way that we still have the same dravya.’° In this discussion, the most 
appropriate way to interpret the term akrti seems to be to take it to mean shape or 
configuration which can be crushed without losing the substance (dravya). It would not be 
appropriate to say that one crushes a generic property. Keeping the same sense of the term 
ākrti as configuration or shape, Patafijali again changes the direction of the argument, and 
says that the configuration could be considered to be permanent, even though one can crush 
it to create another object from the same substance, because while we can destroy it in one 
object, the same configuration can be found in other objects. In order to accomodate this 
nature of configuration or shape, Patañjali then suggests an alternative view of permanence. 
He says that one need not argue that only those things are permanent which are unmovable, 
firm, unchanging, which do not have any decrease, additions, or changes, and which are 
neither produced, nor grow, nor diminish. One can consider even those things to be 


68 yat tarhi bhinnesv abhinnam chinnesv acchinnam sa sabdah / nety āha / akrtir nama sā |, MB, Vo.l., Sec.I., 


p.11. 

69 ākrtir hi nityā dravyam anityam /, MB, Vol.L, Sec.I., p. 49. 

70 dravyam hi nityam ākrtir anityā | katham jūāyate? evam hi drsyate loke - mrt kayācid ākrtyā yuktā pindo 
bhavati, piņdākrtim upamrdya ghatikāh kriyante, ghatikākrtim upamrdya kuņdikāh kriyante / ... akritir anyā 
cānyā bhavati dravyam punas tad eva | ākrty-upamardena dravyam evāvašisyate /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 49. 
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permanent, where in the midst of all kinds of change, the essential nature is not lost. 
Patafijali says that such is the case with ākrti.'! In this discussion, it is clear that the term 
ākrti is used in the sense of shape or configuration which is shared by different objects of 
the same kind, which can be destroyed without destroying the substance, and which can be 
viewed to be permanent in the new view of fluid permanence (pravaha-nityata) proposed 
by Patafijali. While commentators like Kaiyata do seem to interpret some of these passages 
in such a way that ākrti becomes synonymous with jāti “generic property," this is not 
warranted by the context of the above discussion. This dilemma faced by the commentators 
Bhartrhari and Kaiyata is noted by S.D. Joshi and J.A.F Roodbergen (1986: 107, fn. 439). 
In contrast to the view of these commentators that the term ākrti refers to a generic 
property, Joshi and Roodbergen correctly translate the term by “shape” (1986: 107). 

Patafijali indicates the relationship between ākrti and jāti by saying: “‘jati is grasped on 
the basis of ākrti.”72 Such a distinction between the notions of jati and ākrti can be best 
accounted for by taking the word ākrti here to refer to shape or configuration. Madeleine 
Biardeau says: “le ... individu, par sa naissance, pourra appartenir à la jāti ‘homme,’ ce que 
nous indique so apparence corporelle -ākrti-.”75 It could possibly be argued that the term 
jati here stands for a class, and that the term ākrti stands for a generic property, and then 
Patafijali's statement would mean: the cognition of a generic property residing in an object 
helps one to recognize the class of which the object is a member. In my view, such an 
interpretation, while not totally impossible, seems to be unlikely. 

D.2.vii. Traditional commentators on the Mahābhāsya generally recognize that the 
term ākrti, depending upon the context, signifies either a generic property (Jāti), or a shape 
or configuration (samsthāna). Nāgešabhatta believes that in the passage cited above, 
Patafijali uses the term ākrti in a way similar to the use of this term in the Nyàya works to 
refer to shape or configuration.’4 However, Indian commentators seldom interpret the term 
jati in the Mahābhāsya as referring to a notion of class, rather than to a generic property or 
universal. For Nagesabhatta, the term jāti in Patafijali has the same meaning as it has in the 
works of Naiyāyikas and Vaisesikas. A jāti is a permanent property which is single and is 
yet shared by a plurality of objects. Nagesabhatta argues that such a definition equally 
applies to generic properties such as brahmanatva “Brahmin-ness” and ghatatva "pot- 
ness."5 Kaiyata puts forward two explanations for the notion of jati. A jāti “generic 


71 nityā ākrtih / katham na kvacid uparateti krtvā sarvatroparatà bhavati | dravyāntarasthā tūpalabhyate | 
athavā nedam eva nitya-laksanam - dhruvam kūtastham avicāly-anapāyopajana-vikāry-anutpatty-avrddhy- 
avyaya-yogi yat tan nityam iti / tad api nityam yasmims tatvam na vihanyate /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., pp. 49-50. 

2 ākrti-grahaņā jatih |, MB, VollL, pp. 337-8. 
3 Madeleine Biardeau (1967: 49). 


4 bhāsye ākrtih jātih samsthānam ca /, MB-P-U, Vol.l, Sec.L, p. 11. Also: anenaitat-prakaraņasthākrti- 
padasya vyangya-vyanjakobhaya-paratām sūcayati / gautamenāpy uktam "jāty-ākrti-vyaktayah padārtha” 
iti /, MB-P-U, Vol.L, Sec.L, p. 49. This is somewhat comparable to Sreekrishna Sarma’s views. See: Sreekrishna 
Sarma (1957: 63ff). However, Sarma does not treat the term jāti in the same way as Nāgešabhatta. 

5 vastuto bhinnesv abhinnam chinnesv acchinnam iti paspašā-stha-bhāsya-bodhitam ‘nityatve saty ekatve ca 
saty anekünugatatvam' eva jati-laksanam bhāsya-sammatam brāhmaņatva-ghatatva-sādhāraņam /, MB-P-U, 
VoLIL, p. 339. Actually, the definition cited by Nagesabhatta, i.e. bhinnesv abhinnam etc., is offered by 
Patafijali as a definition of ākrti. See: yat tarhi tat bhinnesv abhinnam chinnegv acchinnam sāmānya-bhūtam, 
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property” could be different from the individual objects in which it resides, and yet it is 
manifested by those individual objects. On the other hand, a jāti may simply refer to 
individual objects themselves with their distinctions from each other being overlooked.7% 
The second interpretation of the term jāti comes close to the notion of class, and is similar 
to the view expressed by Sarma and Biardeau. However, this interpretation of jati as class 
is not upheld by the tradition of Sanskrit grammarians as their final interpretation. 

D.2.viii. | Now we shall review the impact of Bhartrhari's linguistic monism on the 
interpretation of the notions of jati, ākrti, and dravya. Bhartrhari devotes entire sections of 
the third Kanda of his Vakya-padiya to a detailed discussion of these notions (cf. Jati- 
samuddesa and Dravya-samuddesa of the 3rd Kanda of Vākya-padīya). Under the 
influence of Bhartrhari's ideas, there are two major views found in Kaiyata's commentary 
on the Mahabhasya. 

[a] On Patafijali’s statement that akrti is impermanent, Kaiyata says that this 

could be explained even if the term ākrti stands for a generic property (Jāti). 
He says that if one accepts the ultimate reality of Brahman, all the so-called 
permanent generic properties or universals are ultimately unreal and 
impermenant.”” It is possible to argue that the real substance (dravya) 
signified by all words is ultimately Brahman, and nothing else. All words 
signify the same ultimate reality of Brahman, except that each word signifies 
Brahman as qualified by a different unreal adjunct property.” 8 
Nāgešabhatta explains that these unreal adjuncts are what we normally call 
generic properties. In this view, generic properties belong to the sphere of 
cosmic illusion and hence are ultimately unreal and impermanent.7? 

[b] Kaiyata says that Patafijali's statement that ākrti is permanent can be 

explained by identifying ākrti with jāti, or a generic property.80 This can 
then be explained further either by taking recourse to permanence of a 
generic property as detailed in the Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics, or by 
taking recourse to Bhartrhari's doctrine that pure existence alone is the 
meaning of all words and this pure existence itself is to be called jati. In his 


sa Sabdah? nety aha, akrtir nāma sā l, MB, Vol.1., Sec.L, p. 11. However, Nagesabhatta believes that the term 
ākrti here refers to both a jāti "generic property" and samsthana “configuration.” This allows him to transfer 
the definition of ākrti to the notion of jāti. This is also possibly under the influence of the use of the term 
sāmānya in the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature to refer to jati, rather than to configuration or shape. Compare the 
wording of Tarka-samgraha in its definition of sāmānya (= jati): nityam ekam anekānugaram sāmānyam./ TS, 
p. 75-76. This wording compares well with what Nāgešabhatta says about the definition of jati intended by 
Patafijali. For sociological implications of brahmanatva as a jāti, see: B.K. Matilal (1971: 76). 
76 vyakti-vyatiriktā jātih vyakti-vyangyd / ... tyakta-bhedā vyaktaya eva jātih |, MB-P, Vol.1., Sec.II., p. 12. 

7 brahma-darsane ca gotvādi-jāter apy asatyatvād anityatvam | MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 47. 

8 dravya-pakse 'pi sarva-sabdānām asatyopüdhy-avacchinnam brahma-tattvam vācyam iti nityatā /, MB-P, 
Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 47. 


79 asatyopadhiti / jāti-rūpety arthah / jatir hi tan-mate āvidyako dharma-visesah I, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 
47 


80 arthasyāpi jati-laksanasya nityatvam /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.L, p. 47. 
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Vākya-padīya, Bhartrhari says:8! “In every existent object, there are two 
aspects [of which one is] real and [the other is] unreal. Among these [two 
aspects], the real [aspect] is called jāti, while the unreal [aspect] is the 
individual. [The pure] existence, differentiated into [objects like] bulls etc. 
on account of the difference in [unreal] adjuncts, is called jati. That [pure 
existence] 1s also said to be the meaning of [all] nominals and verb roots. It 
is eternal. It is the intelligence [mahat = buddhi-tattva of the Simkhyas]. It 
is the Self. It is signified by affixes like -tva ‘ness’ and -taL (= -tā) ‘ness’.” 
Here, Bhartrhari regards the pure existence to be the jāti "generic property” 
par excellence. It is the ultimate universal comparable to the Platonic Good. 
Itis Brahman. Later grammarians like Bhattoji Diksita explicitly ascribe this 
view to Bhartrhari.*? As Helārāja explains, in this view of Bhartrhari, all 
generic properties are of the nature of pure existence. For instance, the 
generic property of bull-ness (gotva) is the existence of a bull, and the 
generic property of horse-ness (asvatva) is the existence of a horse.®3 

While both of the views above are found in Bhartrhari's work, they are opposed to each 
other, and there is not enough evidence to decide which of these two views is ultimately 
Bhartrhari's preferred view. Neither of these two views is seriously entertained by later 
grammarian-philosophers like Kaundabhatta and Nāgešabhatta in their works on Sanskrit 
semantics. 

D.2. ix. When we look at Kaundabhatta's Vāmārtha-nirņaya, we find that he uses 
the terms jati and ākrti as synonyms to refer to the notion of a generic property or a 
universal, and there is no discussion of ākrti in the sense of configuration. Even as he 
presents the view of the Naiyāyikas, Kaundabhatta does not discuss shape or configuration 
as a possible meaning element. Kaundabhatta’s use of the terms ākrti and jāti also needs to 
be distinguished from the meaning attributed to the term jāti by the Naiyayikas and 
Mīmāmsakas. While Kaundabhatta himself does not clarify this difference, some 
commentators on his work bring out this important distinction. They explain that the terms 
Jati and akrti in Kaundabhatta's view stand for an essential and exclusive property (a- 
sādhāraņa-dharma) of an object.84 It is a property which makes an entity what it is. This 
property necessarily resides in all members of a given class, and only in those members. 
However, unlike the Naiyāyikas and Mimàmsakas, grammarians accept a property to be a 
Jāti, even if it resides only in a single entity, if this entity occurs only as a unique single 
entity in the universe. Thus, properties like ether-ness (akasatva), time-ness (kālatva) etc. 


81 VP, Ill, Jāti-samuddeša, verses 32-34; also see: VP-H(P), pp. 40-41. 
82 ates ca brahmātmakatvam uktam hariņā /, SKB(a), VoLL., p. 9. 
tathā hi goh sattā gotvam ... evam ašvasya sattā asvatvam ity adi vācyam /, VP-H(P), p. 41. 


4 jāti-padenātra tat-tat-padārtha-gatāsādhāraņo dharmo vivaksito, na tu nityatve saty ekatve ca saty aneka- 
samavetatva-rūpā jatih / asādhāraņatvam ca tat-padārthetarāvrttitve sati tat-padartha-vrttitvam | 
tenakasatvabhavatvadinàm aneka-samavetatva-rūpa-jātitvābhāve ‘pi nāvyāptih | tat-tat-padārtha- 
gatasadharana-dharmasyaiva $üstre svartha-sabdena vyavahārah /, VBS-S, p. 216. 
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are also considered to be jātis by grammarians, even though they reside only in single 
entities. Finally, a jāti for a grammarian like Kaundabhatta is an "exclusive essential 
property” rather than a “generic property." 

D.2.x. This broad conception of jāti is not new to Kaundabhatta, and it goes back 
to several other notions. The two related conceptions in the tradition of Sanskrit grammar 
are those of svārtha “the most essential meaning of a word” and pravrtti-nimitta "the 
property whose possession by an object is the necessary and sufficient condition for the 
use of a given word to refer to that object." These conceptions are co-extensive with the 
broad conception of jāti as explained earlier. Nagesabhatta argues that the terms jāti and 
ükrti in the works of Patafijali and Kaiyata actually stand for the notion of pravrtti- 
nimitta 85 There is another older term which is equivalent to this new interpretation of jāti. 
The term guna occurs in the works of Kātyāyana and Patatījali in the sense of an essential 
attribute, and its definition seems to closely correspond to the notion of pravrtti-nimitta. 
Katyayana says: “The affixes -tva and -taL (= tā) refer to an essential attribute (guna) of 
an object, such that the word [to which these items are affixed] refers to a certain object, 
because of the occurrence of that essential attribute in that object." 86 This is to say that the 
affix “-ness” added to the word “bull” signifies the guna “essential attribute" of bull-ness, 
in such a way that the occurrence of bull-ness in an object is the necessary and sufficient 
condition for the word “bull” to be used to denote that object. As such, this is a functional 
or a logical concept, similar to that of denotation as explained by W.P. Alston (1964: 16- 
17), and there does not seem to be any specific ontological commitment, at least as regards 
the specific nature of this attribute. Patafijali uses the term guna to refer to both the 
attributes of brave-ness (viratva) and man-ness (purusatva) signified by the words vira 
“brave” and purusa man." 9? Depending upon a particular ontological system, these two 
properties may differ in their ontological status, and yet, according to grammarians, they are 
essential attributes in a certain linguistic sense. The word “brave” can be used to refer to an 
entity x , if and only if this x possesses the attribute of brave-ness, and the word "man" can 
be used to refer to an entity x, if and only if this x possesses the attribute man-ness. Thus, 
grammarians were concerned primarily with an explanation of language use, and the 
possible conceptual conditions related to it, and were not committed to defining or 
defending a particular ontological structure of the world. As a matter of convenience, they 
used the ontological terminology of other systems of thought, and adjusted it to their own 
needs, without committing themselves to ontological doctrines of those systems. 


85 játi-padam ca pravrtti-nimittopalaksanam /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 512; and ākrti-sabdena pravrtti- 
nimittam ucyate /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 341. 


86 siddham tu yasya guņasya bhavad dravye sabda-nivesas tasyābhidhāne tva-talau /, Vt. 5 on P.5.1.119. Also 
see B.K. Matilal (1971: 101) and (1985: 381). 


87 anyo hi viratvam guno 'nyo hi purusatvam /, MB, Vol.I., p. 538. 
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D.3. SATTVA / DRAVYA / VYAKTI “INDIVIDUAL OBJECT" 


D.3.i. Naiyayikas generally use the term dravya to refer to a substance in the 
context of ontological discussions. There are nine substances according to the late 
combined school of Nyāya-Vaišesikas: earth (prthivī), water (ap), fire (tejas), air (vayu), 
ether (akasa), time (kala), direction (dik), soul (@tman), and mind (manas).88 Substance 
(dravya) is defined in this school as something which possesses the generic property 
substance-ness (dravyatva), or something which serves as a substratum or locus of 
qualities.89 The Vaisesika-sūtras of Kanada define a substance as: “that which is a 
substratum or locus of actions and qualities, and is a material [or rather an inherent] 
cause.'?0 The important aspect of the Nyāya-Vaisesika definitions of substance is that a 
substance is held to be different from its attributes and that it is the substratum which holds 
those attributes. A substance is not a mere bundle of attributes, without a distinct 
substratum. In Nyāya discussions regarding meaning, the term vyakti occurs more 
frequently than the term dravya. The Nyāya-sūtras of Gautama define the notion of vyakti 
as: "a vyakti ‘individual’ is that which is the locus of specific qualities (guna-visesa) and 
has a definite or concrete form.'"?! According to Vatsyayana’s interpretation, an individual 
as meant by the term vyakti has a perceptible nature, and hence all substances (dravya) are 
not individuals (vyakti).92 An individual, in this view, has specific qualities such as touch, 
weight, solidity, fluidity etc. and it is of a finite measurement. This excludes substances 
like ether (akasa) from being individuals (vyakti). 

D.3.ii. The peculiarity of the Nyàya view of vyakti as espoused by Vātsyāyana 
needs to be explored further. If a substance such as ether (akasa) cannot qualify for being 
included in the category of individual (vyakti), does this mean that ether cannot be referred 
to by a word? Such a question must have haunted the mind of Uddyotakara, who found 
Vātsyāyana's explanation to be unsatisfactory. He reinterpreted the original sūtra of 
Gautama to extract a different meaning. According to him, the sūtra says that the term 
vyakti stands for qualities (guna), differentiating properties (visesa), actions (kriyā), and the 
substance (dravya) which is the substratum of these attributes.93 Qualities such as color 
(rūpa) and substances such as ether (ākāsa) which are excluded by Vātsyāyana's 
interpretation of the term vyakti “individual” are thus covered by this new interpretation of 
Uddyotakara. It would seem that Uddyotakara understands the term vyakti in a purely 


88 TS, p. 4. 
89 dravyatva-jātimattvam gunavattvam và dravya-sāmānya-laksaņam /, TS-D, pp. 115-117. 
kriyā-guņavat samavāyi-kāraņam |, VS, 1.1.15. 
91 vyaktir guna-visesasrayo mürtih /, NS, 2.2.67. 
vyajyata iti vyaktir indriya-grāhyeti | na sarvam dravyam vyaktih | yo guna-visesánam sparsāntānām 
gurutva-ghanatva-dravatva-samskārāņām avyāpinah parimāņasyāsrayo yathā-sambhavam tad dravyam 
mūrtih mūrcchitāvayavattvād iti |, NS-B, p. 115. 
3 sā ca vyaktir yā na jātih, nākrtis tasyā anena sütrena samgrahah / guņās ca visesās ca tad-āsrayas ca | ... 
guna-visegasraya-sabdena dravyam ucyate | karmāpi guna-visesa-Sabdal labhyate | ... evam caital- 
laksanam rūpādy-ākāšādy-anugatam bhavati |, Nyāyavārttika, quoted in Khadyota on NS-B, pp. 155-6. 
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linguistic or semantic context, and differentiates it from the strictly ontological term dravya 
“substance.” This is what allows him to include under vyakti entities which are 
ontologically diverse. Uddyotakara says that the term vyakti covers everything that is not 
covered by the notions of jāti “generic property” and ākrti “configuration.” Since, these 
three categories together cover all types of meaning conveyed by a word in the Nyāya 
system, Uddyotakara’s interpretation covers all ontological categories. However, in the 
later Nyaya discussions, these issues are not raised again, and the term vyakti is used in the 
general sense of an individual object. 

D.3.iii.  Mīmāmsā epistemology and ontology are closely interrelated. Mimamsakas 
argue that every valid cognition has a basis (alambana) in external reality, and that the 
occurrence of a cognition of an object is itself a sufficient proof for the external reality of 
that object.?^ In a cognition of an object (vastu), there is a cognition of exclusion (vyāvrtti) 
of that object from other objects, and also of inclusion of that object in a class of objects, or 
a cognition of similarity of that object with other objects. Mimamsakas define a vyakti as 
the external basis of the cognition of exclusion (vyavrtti) of a given object from other 
objects.?? In their view, an individual (vyakti) and a generic property (jāti) are closely 
related to each other, so that they can be neither separated from each other, nor can they be 
cognized in isolation from each other.% 

D.3iv. — In Mīmārnsā discussions on the theory of meaning, the term dravya is not 
as frequent as the term vyakti. Sabara defines vyakti as follows: a-sadharana-visesà 
vyaktih.9? This definition can be interpreted in two ways: 

a) a-sadharana visesā eva vyaktih “the differentiating properties them- 
selves constitute an individual." 

b) a-sadharana višesā yasyām sa vyaktih “that which has [or which is the 
locus of] differentiating properties is the individual." 

Both interpretations have been discussed by Kumārilabhatta in detail.98 He points out 
that the term visesa "differentiating property” applies to generic properties (jāti, samanya) 
as well. With reference to higher level generic properties (para-samanya), lower level 
generic properties (a-para-samünya) can be treated as differentiating properties. For 
instance, with reference to the higher level generic property of animal-ness (prānitva), the 
lower level generic property of man-ness (naratva) is a differentiating property. Similarly, 
the totality of properties in an individual is always different from the totality of properties in 
any other individual. In this sense, the totality of properties also becomes a differentiating 
feature of an individual.? 


94 SLV, p. 547. 
95 See Note 56. 
96 See Note 56. 
97 MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 296. 
98 TV(b), pp. 250-251. 
na caikasyüm vyaktau ye samuditā drstās ta eva vyakty-antare 'py anyūnānatiriktā drsyante / kincid 
utkarsāpakarsa-mātreņa ca sarvatrāsādhāraņopalaksaņa-lābhāt | para-sāmānyāpeksayā ca sarvāņy 
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The two different interpretations of Sabara’s definition of vyakti represent two distinct 
metaphysical notions. Is an individual identical with a bundle of properties without a 
separate substratum for those properties, or is it different from those properties and serves 
as their substratum, locus, or receptacle? Ultimately, like Naiyāyikas, Mimamsakas also 
maintain that an individual (= substance) is different from its properties. Kumārilabhatta 
finally says that, according to Sabara, an individual is different from its properties, since he 
defines it as the locus of generic and differentiating properties.100 

D.3.v. In Sanskrit grammatical texts, the terms sattva, dravya and vyakti are used 
almost as synonyms. Yāska uses the term sattva "being, existing entity” to stand for the 
meaning signified by nouns.!0! In a similar way, Panini says that items such as ca “and” 
are called nipāta “particle” when they do not stand for a sattva, i.e. they do not refer to an 
object or entity.!02 On this rule, Pataíijali says that the term sattva here refers to a dravya 
“object, entity, existent,” and offers a Brahman and a Brahman woman as illustrations of 
entities.!05 While normally one would expect to derive the word sattva from the verb root 
Vas “to be,” Kaiyata says that the word sattva can be derived from the root Vsid “to sit.” 
With this new etymology, the word sattva is interpreted to refer to a locus of generic 
properties, qualities, and actions, or literally “that in which these attributes sit." Thus, for 
Kaiyata, the term sattva stands for an entity whose form has already been brought into 
existence (siddha-rūpam vastu).!°4 However, the term sattva is not used as frequently as 
the terms dravya and vyakti in the works of later grammarians. 

D.3.vi. The most frequent term in early Sanskrit grammatical works is dravya. The 
first serious assertion that a word denotes a dravya, and not an ākrti, is ascribed to Vyādi, 
and Vyādi's view is discussed in detail by Kātyāyana in his Vārttikas on P.1.2.64 
(sarūpāņām ekasesa eka-vibhaktau). B.K. Matilal (1971: 106) also discusses Vyādi's 
view in detail. Patafijali discusses the nature of dravya in several different places, and these 
discussions present slightly variant views. One of these views of dravya in the 
Mahābhāsya appears to be similar to the notion of substance espoused by the schools of 
Nyaya and Mīmāmsā. Kātyāyana uses the term adhikarana “substratum” to refer to a 
substance.!05 This term literally refers to a locus and in this context it obviously refers to a 
locus of attributes or properties. Patafijali explains the term adhikarana with the term 


evāvāntara-sāmānyāni visesa-vyapadešam prāpnuvanti |} samghātāvasthāyām ca vyakti-viSesanatvat tesu 
visesa-sabdah /, TV(b), pp. 250-251. 
etac ca vyakter visegāņām anyatvam uparistad bhāsyakāro 'pi vaksyaty eva “yo 'rthah sāmānyasya 
visesāņām casrayah” sā vyaktir iti |, TV(b), pp. 250-251. 
101 See Note 27. 
102 cādayo 'sattve, P.1.4.57. 


ayam sattva-Sabdo 'sty eva dravya-padarthakah / tad yathā - sattvam ayam brāhmaņah, sattvam iyam 
brahmaniti /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 282. 


104 Lutra sīdanty asmin jāti-guņa-kriyā iti sattvam dravyam ucyate / dravya-sabdena cātra siddha-rūpam 
vastv abhidhīyate /, MB-P, VoL, Sec.II., p. 282. 
adhikarana-gatih sāhacaryāt /, Vt. 61 on P.1.2.64. 
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dravya.106 While discussing the relationship between a dravya and gunas “attributes, 
qualities,” Patafijali offers two alternatives. One of these alternatives is as follows: 107 
"Substance (dravya) is distinct from [qualities (guņas) such as] sound, and 
it is cognized through inference. ... [Thus], the derivation [of the word 
dravya] is certainly meaningful. The substance (dravya) is guna-sandrava 
‘locus or substratum of qualities" ." 
Kaiyata takes this to be a justification for the view that a substance is the locus of attributes 
and is different from those attributes (guņānām asrayah).!9$ The commentators, however, 
point out that this view is not Patafijali's final view, but that this is simply a prima facie 
view based on naive or common sense beliefs of people, rather than a serious philosophical 
view.109 
D.3.vii. | The commentators argue that in Patafijali”s final judgement, a substance is 
not truly distinct from its attributes, and that it is a mere aggregate of the attributes. 
Nāgešabhatta suggests that such an aggregate of attributes could be conceptually 
differentiated from its constituent attributes, and then one could speak of attributes having 
the substance as their substratum or locus.!19 Such a view of the commentators is based 
on the following discussions in Patafijali s Mahabhasya: 
a) “The term avayava ‘part’ is synonymous with the term guna ‘attribute.’ 
With respect to what could an attribute be [said to be] a part? With respect 
to the aggregate [of attributes]. "!!! 
b) "What is a substance and what are the qualities? The qualities are sound, 
touch, color, taste, and smell. What remains [apart from these qualities] is 
the substance. Is a substance different from sound etc., or is it not different? 
A substance is not different from sound etc. [Apart from these qualities], 
nothing else is perceived. When an animal is killed and [its various parts 
are] placed on a hundred leaves, nothing other than sound etc. is 
perceived.” 112 
c) "What do you think of a substance? ... A substance is an aggregate of 
attributes." 113 


106 ākrti-sahacarite dravye /, MB, Voll., Sec.II., p. 99. 


anyac chabdādibhyo dravyam, tat tv anumüna-gamyam | ... anvartham khalv api nirvacanam - guna- 
sandrāvo dravyam - iti /, MB, Vol.I., p. 539. 


108 MB-P, Vol.I., p. 539. 
tāttvika-bhedābheda-cintā-parihāreņa loka-prasiddham bhedam āšritya pratyayārtha ācāryeņa vyava- 
sthāpitah /, MB-P, Vol II., p. 539. 

110 samūhasya bheda-kalpanayaiva cāsrayatva-vyavahāro 'piti bhavah /, MB-P-U, Vol. II., p. 539. 

l avayava-Sabdo 'yam guna-sabdah / ... kam ca praty avayavo gunah | samudāyam prati /, MB, Vol.IL, pp. 
562-563. 

112 kim punar dravyam | ke punar guņāh / sabda-sparsa-rupa-rasa-gandhà guņāh / tato 'nyad dravyam / 
kim punar anyac chabdadibhyo dravyam, āhosvid ananyat | ... ananyac chabdādibhyo dravyam, na hy anyad 
upalabhyate / pasoh khalv api visasitasya parna-Sate nyastasya nānyac chabdādibhya upalabhyate /, MB, 
VoLlIl., p. 539. 


113 dravye ca bhavatah kah sampratyayah | ... guna-samudayo dravyam |, MB, Vol II., p. 299. 
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Kaiyata identifies the ontological view of substance as an aggregate of gualities 
expressed in the above passages of the Mahābhāsya as being based on the Sāmkhya 
philosophy. According to Samkhyas, the ultimate primal matter (prakrti) is made up of 
three ultimate constituent elements (guņas), i.e. sattva, rajas and tamas. The five qualities 
mentioned by Patafijali are simply evolutes of these three ultimate constituents of primal 
matter. Kaiyata says that according to Sāmkhyas all things in the world are simply 
aggregates of these qualities and elements, and there is no substance over and above these 
constituent elements.!!4 Nagesabhatta in fact believes that it is one and the same Patafijali 
who wrote the Yoga-sūtras and the Mahābhāsya, and hence there are identical views 
regarding the nature of substance in these two texts.!!5 The ontology of the Yoga system 
is generally similar to that of the Samkhyas. 

D.3.viii.  Post-Patafijali grammarian-philosophers deal with the concept of substance 
from the view point of a non-dualistic idealistic ontology with Brahman as being the only 
ultimately real principle in the universe. Helārāja, commenting on Bhartrhari's Vakya- 
padīya, speaks of two levels of comprehending the notion of substance, the ultimately real 
substance (paramārtha-dravya) and the phenomenal or conventional substance (sām- 
vyavahārika-dravya).!l6 Grammarians have discussed the notion of substance in both of 
these aspects. 

a) Kaiyata says that Patañjali’s statement regarding permanence of substance 
(dravya) against impermanence of generic properties (akrti = jāti) can be 
explained by equating the substance with Brahman, the ultimate non-dual 
reality. Brahman, as allegedly limited by unreal adjuncts, i.e. generic 
properties, is the principal referent for all words. [cf. D.2.viii.a] 

b) Bhartrhari says that each entity has a real and an unreal aspect. The real 
aspect is the generic property which is identical with pure existence (sattā). 

The unreal aspect of an entity is the individual (vyakti). [cf. D.2.viii.b] 

D.3.ix. Over and above these realist and idealist conceptions of substance or 
individual, grammarians also exhibit a conception of substance which could be said to be 
purely formal and semantic, and unrelated to any specific ontological commitment. Such a 
non-ontological semantic notion of sattva can be traced as far back as Yaska’s Nirukta. 
Yāska states that a nominal denotes a sattva “an object, an entity, something that exists,” 
and he further says:!!7 “an entity (sattva) is referred to by [the pronominal expression] 
‘this [is so and so]'." Later, the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari interpreted this state- 
ment of Yāska as providing a formal definition of an entity. Thus, Bhartrhari says:118 


114 tad-[guna-] samgháta-rüpam ca ghatādi / na tu tad-vyatiriktam avayavi dravyam asti iti sāmkhyānām 
siddhāntah /, MB-P, Vol.I., p. 294. 
115 sesvara-sāmkhyānām ācāryasya patafijaler ity arthah / ... guņa-samūho dravyam iti pataūjalir iti yoga- 
bhāsye spastam I, MB-P-U, Vol.II., p. 294; also see p. 541. Also see: B.K. Matilal (1985: 387). 
1 dravyam ca dvividham pāramārthikam sāmvyavahārikam ca /, VP-H(P), p. 106. 
117 ada iti sattvānām upadešah /, NR, p. 23. 
118 vastüpalaksanam yatra sarva-nüma prayujyate | dravyam ity ucyate so 'rtho bhedyatvena vivaksitah //, VP, 
III, Bhūyo-dravya-samuddeša, verse 3. 
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“That with reference to which a pronoun indicating an entity is [or rather could be] used, or 
that which is desired [by the speaker] to be [expressed as] a qualificandum is called an 
entity.” To explain this passage in the Vakya-padiya, Helaraja quotes a somewhat altered 
version of Yāska's statement:!!9 “That which is [or rather could be] understood when a 
pronoun such as ‘this’ is used is an entity." In short, anything that can be referred to by a 
pronoun such as "this" is an entity (dravya, vyakti) for the purposes of philosophy of 
language. Grammarians clearly state that there is no particular ontological commitment 
involved in this conception, and that even generic properties etc. could be regarded to be 
entities (dravya, vyakti) in this sense, if so desired to be referred to by a pronoun, or if they 
are desired to be expressed as qualified entities.!?9 To illustrate this, the action of going 
signified by the verb form "going" in the sentence "He is going" is not an entity in this 
formal sense. However, the same action of going signified by the form “going” in “when 
the going gets tough, [the tough get going]" could be said to be an entity under this view. 
Actually, this seems to involve a conceptual hypostatization or reification, as described by 
Yāska in his Nirukta,!?! which changes a fluid action as a process into a conceptually 
frozen action which can be viewed as a concrete (mürta) entity (sattva-bhūta). Kaiyata 
and Nagesabhatta both seem to advocate this non-ontological formal definition of entity:!22 


*An entity which can be referred to by pronouns such as ‘this’ and ‘that’ is 
a substance (dravya)." MB-P. 

"[For the purpose of formal grammar], a substance [or rather an entity] is 
not to be defined as an aggregate of attributes. The above [given formal 
semantic definition] is the [proper] definition of an entity, useful in this 
entire system of grammar." MB-P-U. 


D.4. LINGA “GENDER” 


D.4.i. Gender does not normally figure in the Western discussions of semantics. 
For centuries, gender has remained a puzzling feature of language for linguists and 
philosophers. Natural distinctions of physical sex are a matter of reality for the world of 
living beings. However, genders of words have no necessary relation to physical sex, and 
deviations of any forced relationship would be too numerous to count. Subramania lyer 
refers to such deviations from expected genders in German.!23 In a number of languages, 
masculine and feminine words are sometimes used to signify members of the opposite sex, 


119 etad eva niruktakāreņāpy uktam - ada iti yat pratiyate tad dravyam iti /, VP-H(P), pp. 187-188. Compare the 
statement as quoted by Helārāja with the actual Nirukta statement quoted in note 117. 

120 jaty-Gdir api visesyatvena ced vivaksitas tada dravyam iti /, VP-H(P), pp. 187-188. 

121 mūrtam sattva-bhūtam [bhāvam] sattva-nāmabhih / vrajyā paktir iti /, NR, p. 42. 

122 idam, tat, iti sarvanāma-pratyavamarša-yogyam vastu dravyam ity arthah |, MB-P, Val.II., p. 299; idam tad 
iti | na tu guna-samüho dravyam ity arthah | idam caitac-chāstra-mātropayogi dravya-laksanam iti 
bodhyam /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., p. 299. Also see: B.K. Matilal (1985: 382). 

Subramania Iyer (1969: 359). 
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or objects with no physical sex. Similarly, there are neuter words used to signify animate 
objects with physical sex distinctions. One and the same object is sometimes signified by 
words with different genders, and the same word in different genders may signify one and 
the same object. Karl Brugmann argued that the category of gender is entirely superfluous 
as far as the capacity of language to express thoughts is concerned, and he sides with 
Sophists like Protagoras who ridiculed the gender distinctions in Greek.!?* Linguists like 
Herder, Adelung, Jacob Grimm and W. v. Humboldt believed that grammatical gender 
represents the tendency of the primitive societies to individualize and personify natural 
objects.!25 However, from the point of view of formal linguistics, Brugmann asserts that 
grammatical gender does not really signify anything like physical sex, either in literal or 
figurative sense, but represents only formal morphological distinctions.!26 

D.4.ii. Subramania Iyer rightly points out that the problem of gender in Sanskrit 
has become more confused since one and the same word, i.e. lirīga, stands for linguistic 
gender and physical sex. This makes a common man inclined to believe that there is a 
possible relationship between physical sex and linguistic gender.12” This represents the 
popular view that linguistic gender is an expression of physical sex (laukika-linga). In the 
discussions in the tradition of Sanskrit grammar, such a popular conception is the starting 
point for the entire debate, and even in the somewhat philosophically sophisticated notions 
regarding linguistic gender, the influence of the popular view persists. Since the popular 
conception of linguistic gender as a direct reflection of physical sex distinctions does not 
work, various technical and philosophical conceptions of gender (sāstrīya-linga) arose. 
Some thinkers believed that gender, even in a technical sense, is a property of objects 
signified by words (artha-dharma). Others argued that technical or linguistic gender 
pertains only to words (sabda-dharma) and is not a property of the signified object. There 
are those who argue that gender, even as a property of the word, is of ontological nature, 
while others hold, like their modern colleagues in linguistics, that gender pertaining to a 
word is a purely formal linguistic feature of the word, and that it has nothing to do with the 
ontological makeup of either words or their meanings. While it is difficult to guess what 
Panini himself thought about the nature of gender, I have already stated my view that for 
Panini gender was a meaning category, but it was not included in the meaning of a nominal 
[cf. D.1]. 

D.4iii, ^ Pataijali starts the discussion on this topic with a statement of the popular 
view of linguistic gender being a direct reflection of physical sex. He says:!28 


124 Karl Brugmann (1897: 6-7). 
125 Kar] Brugmann (1897: 7-8). 
126 Karl Brugmann (1897: 10). 
127 Subramania Iyer (1969: 360). 
kim punar loke drstvaitad avasīyate - iyam stri, ayam pumān, idam napumsakam iti! lingam / kim punas 
tat | stana-keSavati stri syāl lomasah purusah smrtah / ubhayor antaram yac ca tad-abhāve napumsakam |, 
MB, Vol.II., p. 289. 
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"What is it that people see when they decide that this is a woman, this is a 

man, and this is something neuter? It is the gender [= sex]. What is that? 

That individual which has breasts and [long] hair (kesa) is a woman, and 

that which has body hair (loman) is a man. That which does not have either 

of these two distinctions is neuter.” 
Some commentators interpret the words kesa and loman as standing for female and male 
sex organs, and thus define a feminine object as the one with the female sex organ, and the 
male object as the one with the male sex organ.!?? The upholder of this popular view tries 
to show that one could speak of inanimate objects as having physical sex-genders by 
superimposition (aropa). Patafijali offers some fascinating speculations on the part of the 
defender of this popular view:!50 

a) One could say that inanimate objects do not have any actual sex-genders, 

but that one has a false illusion of the natural sex-gender in an inanimate 
object. This is like a deer's experience of mirage in a desert, where there is 
actually no water, or like a person watching the cities of angels in the 
colorful evening clouds. 

b) One could say that inanimate objects are also endowed with real sex- 

genders, but that the sex-genders of inanimate things are so subtle that they 
are not readily perceptible, like the slow movement of the sun. 

c) The populist may also claim that the sex-genders of inanimate objects exist 

like well guarded secrets. Since they are like things hidden under a cover, 
they are not readily perceptible. 

Obviously, none of these populist explanations is satisfactory, and finally Patalijali 
rejects all these explanations and says that a grammarian cannot rely on such a conception 
of gender as physical sex, and that he must rely on his own technical conception of 
linguistic gender (sastriya-lirga).1?! 

D.4iv. ^ The technical conception of gender as expounded by Pataíijali is based on 
Samkhya-Yoga ontology. As explained earlier [cf. D.3.vii], Patafijali'Ss conception of a 
substance as an aggregate of attributes (guņa-samūho dravyam) is a Samkhya-Yoga 
conception. Katyayana proposes that gender is nothing but samstyāna and prasava.!32 
According to the final interpretation offered by Patatijali, these terms refer to actions, and 
they respectively signify decrease (styāna / apacaya) and increase (pravrtti / vrddhi) of 


129 keSa-Sabdasya bhaga-vācakatvād bhagavattvam stritvam, lomasah purusah ity atra lomaū-sabdasya 
Sisna-vācakatvāt si$na-vattvam pumstvam /, VBS-S, p. 226. 


130 asat tu mrga-trsnavad gandharva-nagaram yathā | | aditya-gativat san na, vastrāntarhitavac ca tat //, MB, 
VoL.II., pp. 290-291. Also: VP-H(b), pp. 434ff. 


131 tasmān na vaiyakaranaih sakyam laukikam lingam āsthātum / avasyam kascit sva-krtānta āstheyah /, MB, 
Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 97, and Vol.II., p. 293. 


132 samstyāna-prasavau lingam /, Vt. 58 on P.1.2.64. 
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attributes or qualities (guna), i.e. sound, touch, color, taste, and smell.!55 The five 
attributes mentioned by Patafijali are evolutes of the ultimate constituents of the primal 
matter (prakrti). Commentators are confident that Patafijali is referring to the Samkhya- 
Yoga philosophy, and also that he himself wrote both the Mahābhāsya and the Yoga- 
sittras.134 According to Samkhyas, all objects in the universe are different combinations 
of the three ultimate attributes of the primal matter. The three attributes, as they constitute 
different objects, differ in their proportions, and these proportions are continuously 
changing. Pataíijali thus suggests that the masculine gender signified by a word represents 
an increase of these constituent attributes in a given object. The feminine gender represents 
a decrease in these constituent attributes in a given object. There is a great debate about 
what the neuter gender indicates, and we shall review these different conceptions later [cf. 
D.4.vi]. 

D.4.v. Patafijali says that objects in this world are in a constant flux, and an object 
either grows or decays, but it never remains stable.!55 The fluctuations of increase and 
decrease of the constituent primal elements are common to all objects in the world. If all 
objects in the world have both increase and decrease, or have continuous fluctuations of 
increase and decrease, then how can there be a definite gender for a given object? Patarījali 
answers this question by saying that gender depends not so much on the actual ontological 
state of the constituent primal elements in an object, but upon a speaker's intention, or upon 
how a speaker wishes to characterize a given object. If the speaker wishes to indicate the 
increase of primal constituent elements in an object, then he uses a masculine word to refer 
to that object. If he intends to indicate the decrease of primal constituent elements in an 
object, then he uses a feminine word to refer to that object. If the speaker wishes to indicate 
neither increase nor decrease of the primal constituent elements, or if he intends to indicate 
both, then he uses a neuter word to refer to that object.!3€ If genders were so totally 
dependent upon the intention of a speaker to indicate such changing states of primal 
constituent elements in an object, then genders of words referring to those objects would 
change from person to person, and from time to time. To answer such an objection, 
Kaiyata points out that in this discussion the notion of the intention of a speaker does not 
refer to the free will of each individual speaker to use any gender for any object or for any 


133 iha punar ubhayam bhāva-sādhanam styānam pravrtti$ ca | ... kasya punah styanam strī pravrttir và 
pumān / guņānām | kegām | $abda-sparsa-rüpa-rasa-gandhanam /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.L, p. 98, and VoL.Il., pp. 
293ff. Also see: styānam apacayah, pravrttir vrddhih /, MB-P-U, Vol.L, Sec.I., p. 98. 

134 guņānām sattva-rajas-tamah-pariņāma-rūpāņām sabdādīnām ... /, MB-P, Voll., Sec.L, p. 98; sattva-rajas- 
tamāmsi gunah | tat-pariņāma-rūpās ca sabdadayah pañca guņāh ... iti samkhyanam siddhāntah /, MB-P, 
Vol.N., p. 294; sāmkhyānām iti sešvara-sāmkhyānām ācāryasya patanjaler ity arthah /, MB-P-U, VoLIL., p. 
294; bhāsye sāmkhya-matenaiva samstyāna-prasavau nirūpitau /, LM, p. 1149. 

135 ng hīdam kascid api svasminn ātmani muhūrtam apy avatisthate, vardhate yāvad anena vardhitavyam, 
apacayena vā yujyate / tac cobhayam sarvatra / ... yady ubhayam sarvatra kuto vyavasthā / vivaksātah | 
samstyāna-vivaksāyām stri, prasava-vivaksāyām pumān, ubhayor apy avivaksayam napumsakam /, MB, Voll., 
Sec.I., p. 98. 

136 ubhaya-vivaksayüàm napumsakam /, MB, Vol.IL, p. 295. 
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word, but to the collective intention of the community of speakers which is indicated by the 
established linguistic usage of that community.!37 

D.4.vi. If the above given explanations seem complicated, the explanations for the 

use of neuter gender for objects and words seem to have proliferated out of control. 
Though things in this world are in a constant flux, neuter gender is said to represent the 
intention of a speaker to indicate the stable condition of the primal constituent elements, to 
the exclusion of both increase and decrease. This view is expressed in the oft-quoted 
maxim sāmānye napumsakam: “neuter gender is used to express a generic condition of the 
primal constituent elements.” This maxim has been explained in several different ways in 
the Sanskrit grammatical literature. Since these different explanations reflect the changing 
attitudes of the Sanskrit grammarians, it is worth listing them. 

a) As Kaundabhatta says in NN.V.2.c., neuter gender represents the mere 
existence (sthiti) of primal constituent elements, which is common to 
increase, decrease, and equillibrium. Kaiyata proposes this view.158 

b) Some philosophers describe the equillibrium of primal constituent elements 
in a given object as the meaning of neuter gender.!9 

c) Helārāja, in his commentary on Bhartrhari's Vākya-padīya, offers three 
explanations for the notion of sthiti “constant stable condition” :140 

c-1) Ina stream of evolution, the increase of many consecutive moments could 

be looked upon as a constant condition. The same could be said about the 
decreases of many consecutive moments. One could say that such 
common conditions are represented by neuter gender. 

C-2) In both decrease and increase, the common condition is that of change, 

and one could say that it is this common condition of change that is 
indicated by neuter gender. 

c-3) Every disappearing object is immediately replaced by something else in 

the continuous evolutionary process. Thus the disappearance of no object 
is final. One could say that it is this common condition of non-finality of 
disappearance that is indicated by neuter gender. 

d) Mimàmsakas interpret Patafijali’s view in a different way. Kumārilabhatta 
says that, according to Patafijali, masculine, feminine, and neuter genders 
reflect the conditions of samstyāna, prasava, and sthāna, and Pārthasārathi- 
misra explains these three terms as referring to dominance of rajas, sattva, 


137 loka-vyavahārānusāriņī vivaksāšrīyate, na tu prāyoktrī |, MB-P, p. 295. Also: VP-H(b), pp. 437ff. 

138 sthitir napumsakam sā ca sarvatra vidyata eveti sthiti-vivaksayam siddho napumsaka-sabda-prayogah /, 
MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.I., pp. 105-106; and sāmānyam hi guna-rüpam sthitih |, VP-H(b), p. 439. 

139 sattva-rajas-tamo-guņānām sāmyāvasthā napumsakatvam |, NK, p. 712. 

140 Subramania Iyer (1969: 366-367). 
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and tamas, respectively.!4! However, Pàrthasarathimisra's view has no 
direct support in the Mahābhāsya. 

D.4.vii. All the interpretations of Patafijali's views given above would seem to have 
one common factor. They all seem to imply that genders are certain ontological 
characteristics of the objects signified by words, whether these ontological characteristics 
are true or merely intended by the speaker. Thus, in all the above discussions, genders are 
viewed as properties of signified objects (artha-dharma), and not of words which signify 
those objects (sabda-dharma). On the other hand, Kaundabhatta says that gender as 
explained by Patafijali is a property of the signifier word (sabda-dharma), and not of the 
signified object (artha-dharma), cf. NN.V.7.a. Unfortunately, Kaundabhatta does not 
explain how Patafijali's Samkhya-Yoga ontology can be used to account for a view that 
gender is a property of words, rather than objects. However, commentators on 
Kaundabhatta’s works do venture a few explanations of such a possibility. The author of 
the commentary Prabha on Kaundabhatta’s Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa-sāra quotes the opinion 
of his own teacher (iti guravah):!42 | 

“In fact, both a word and an object are composed of the three primal 
constituent elements such as sattva. It is possible that some elements 
decrease, while others increase, and thus there is simultaneously increase 
and decrease [of the primal elements] in one and the same entity. In the case 
of entities like soul (Ztman), where there are no constituent elements, there 
can be nothing like an increase of elements. Yet one could avoid this 
difficulty by relying on the increase [of elements] in the signifier word [i.e. 
atman as a masculine word], which is itself composed of the three primal 
constituent elements." 

According to this line of thought, one could say that genders represent the changing 
conditions of primal constituent elements, not in the signified object, but in the signifier 
word, since the words are also made up of the same primal constituent elements. 
Ramanarayan Tripathi ascribes this view to the Nyāya system without offering any textual 
references. 143 

Nagesabhatta completely disagrees with Kaundabhatta’s interpretation of Patafijali's 
view of gender, and argues that, according to Patafijali, genders are certain properties of the 
signified objects (artha-dharma), and not of words (sabda-dharma).!^* He quotes a 


141 samstyāna-prasava-sthānair yatha pātaūjale mate /, SLV, p. 329; samstyanam rajo-bāhulyam stri- 
dharmah /  prasavah sattva-bahulyam pum-dharmah | sthānam tamo-bāhulyam napumsaka-dharma iti |, 
SLV-N, p. 330. 


142 vastutas tu Sabdasyarthasya ca sattvādi-guņa-trayātmakatayā tatra kasyacid gunasyopacayah kasyacid 
apacayah ity evam-rüpasyopacayapacayasyaikatra sambhavād ātmādi-niravayava-padārthegu upacayāder 
abhāve 'pi tad-vācaka-guņa-trayātmaka-sabda-gatopacayādim ādāya dosābhāvāc ceti guravah |, VBS-P, p. 
245. , 

143 Ramanarayan Tripathi (1970: 23). 


144 etena Sabda-nistham eva lingam ity apāstam | ukta-bhāsya-virodhāt |... na hi napumsakam nama sabdo 
"stīti svamor iti sūtre bhāsyāc ca /, LM, pp. 1146-7. Also see: bhūsaņoktim khandayati, eteneti |, LM-KL, 
p. 1146. The Mahābhāsya passage quoted by Nagesabhatta occurs in MB, VoL.III., p. 28. 
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statement of Patafijali in support of his interpretation: “Neuter [gender] is certainly not a 
word.” He further points out that Patafijali’s view of gender is in agreement with the 
statement in the Yoga-bhāsya: “According to Patafijali, a substance is an aggregate of 
attributes," and he cites another statement of Patafijali: “All objects [in this world] have the 
same constitution [i.e. they are built out of the three primal constituents of matter].”!45 
Rejecting Kaundabhatta’s interpretation on these grounds, Nagesabhatta states that a word 
is called a neuter word for two reasons: a) it signifies a neuter object, and b) it is ultimately 
identical with the signified neuter object. He ascribes this explanation to Bhartrhari and 
Kaiyata.146 

D.4.viii. Grammarians ascribe an interesting view of gender to Vaisesikas.!*” 
According to this view, the three genders are distinct generic properties or universals such 
as masculine-ness, feminine-ness, and neuter-ness, and these generic properties reside in 
the signified objects, rather than in the words which signify those objects. These genders 
as generic properties of objects are manifested sometimes by physical features like 
breasts,!48 or be directly pointed out by words like strītva “feminine-ness.”!49 Some of 
Patafijali’s own statements seem to point to universal-like features of gender properties: 
*Feminine-ness (strītva) is a single entity.”150 The author of the commentary Kala on 
Nagesabhatta’s Laghu-mafijusa, says that this view of genders as generic properties is 
directly supported by the Mahābhāsya and is not opposed to it.!5! These generic 
properties of gender are neither opposed to each other, nor to other generic properties 
residing in the object. Every object has all three gender-properties, and yet a word referring 
to that object expresses only one of them in accordance with one's intention reflecting the 
established pattern of usage in the community. These generic properties of gender, we are 
told, are not necessarily reflections of physical sex in any real or imposed sense. 

While this view has been ascribed by grammarians to Vaisesikas, very few Vaišesika 
authors actually discuss the notion of gender. An author named Prasādakrt, referred to by 
Padmanabhamisra in his commentary Setu on the Bhāsya of PraSastapada, seems to have 
accepted the Samkhyan conception of gender proposed by Patafijali.!52 Padmanābhamišra 
himself rejects Patarijali's Samkhyan view of genders, as well as the view that genders are 


145 guna-samüho dravyam iti patafijalir iti spastam | tad vaksyati - sarvas ca mürtaya evam-ātmikā - iti / ... 
etena Sabda-nistham eva lingam iti navyoktam parāstam /, MB-P-U, Vol.IL, p. 294. Here Nagesabhatta seems to 
refer to Kaundabhatta's view by calling him a navya “a neo-[grammarian].” 


146 napumsakārthābhidhāyitvāt tad-abhedāc ca sabdasya napumsakatvam iti kaiyaja-hari ity anyatra 
vistarah /, LM, pp. 1146-7. 

147 vaisesikah ... strītva-pumstva-napumsakatva-rūpā lingam jatir ity ahuh /, VP-H(b), p. 430, and vaisegikas tu 
pumstvādayo jatayah /, LM, p. 1147. It is possible that Nagesabhatta is simply following Helārāja in ascribing 
this view to Vaisesikas. 

stanādy-upavyaūjanā jātih /, VP-H(b), p. 430; strītvādīnām stanādy-upavyaūjanānām gotvādivat 
sāmānya-visesatvam darsitam /, MB-P, Vol.II., p. 289. 
49 tad-upavyanjanety atra ... strī-lingādi-sabda-pratipādyā vety arthah |, PB-S, pp. 85-6. 
50 eko "yam arthah stritvam nama /, MB, Vol IL, pp. 296 and 298. 
151 jāti-svarūpam eva bhāsyoktam iti na tad-virodho ’ pi /, LM-KL, p. 1147. 


nanu mahābhāsya-sammatim puraskrtyaiva prasāda-krtā likhitam pumstvam upacayah strītvam apacaya 
iti /, PB-S, p. 84. 
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generic properties.!53 He points out that even Bhartrhari who mentions this view does not 
take it seriously. The properties of gender cannot be generic properties, since they involve 
the defect of samkara “cross-connection.” Such a cross-connection occurs when two 
properties of an object are such that the domain of occurrence of one property does not 
fully contain or include the domain of occurrence of the other property.154 Mimamsakas 
also refuse to accept that genders are generic properties.!55 Kaiyata offers further 
arguments to show why genders cannot be treated as generic properties.1?6 The so called 
generic property of feminine-ness cannot be manifested by a definite shape or 
configuration, just as the generic property of bull-ness is manifested by a certain common 
configuration in the object. Different objects such as a bed, a tree, and a city are signified 
by the feminine words khatvā, simsapā, and nagari, and yet these objects do not share a 
common shape or configuration which would manifest the shared generic property of 
feminine-ness. Bull-ness, a generic property, once explained to an intelligent person can be 
recognized by him in different instances. However, there is no way to recognize the 
property of feminine-ness in different objects by recognizing it in a few objects. Thus, 
finally the view that genders are generic properties (jati) of some sort residing in objects 
signified by words is rejected by the tradition. 

D.4.ix. All the views of gender discussed so far, except Kaundabhatta’s 
interpretation of Patafijali, hold that gender is a physical or metaphysical property of the 
object signified by a word (artha-dharma), and not of the signifier word (sabda-dharma). 
None of these views seem to be satisfactory, and each would seem to involve some element 
of sophistry. Kaundabhatta himself says at some point that just as different accents and 
vowel lengths differentiate words from one another, similarly genders as properties of 
words differentiate one word from another [cf. NN.V.9.a]. Here, genders are viewed as 
being properties of words (sabda-dharma). However, grammarians do not seem to agree 
with each other on the nature of gender, even when they regard genders as properties of 
words. 

Helaraja argues that genders cannot be properties of words in the same sense as accents 
are properties of words. The reason is that one does not feel that the object signified by a 
word has an accent, because the word has an accent; however, we do feel that the signified 


153 api ca bhartrhari-pariganitesu tad-upavyafijana jatir ity atra na tasya svarasah / ... na ca strītvādir jātih 
sambhavati, jāti-sāmkaryāt / stritvasya prthivitva-pariharena varuņa-lokādi-strīsu sattvāt, prthivitvasya 
stritva-pariharena ghatādau sattvāt, bhütala-varttinisu nitambinīsu dvitaya-sattvāt |, PB-S, pp. 85-7. The 
argument rejecting the status of genders as generic properties on the basis of samkara “cross-connection” is 
interesting. Padmanabhamisra argues that the property of feminine-ness goes beyond earth-ness, and exists 
even in the women of the world of Varuna which is entirely made out of water. Similarly, earth-ness goes 
beyond femininity and occurs in pots etc. The earthly women share both femininity and earth-ness. Therefore, 
femininity cannot be accepted as a generic property. 

154 Ingalls (1951: 42). 

55 TV(b), pp. 951-2. 

156 na ca gotvādivat samsthana-visesa-vyangyatvam strītvasya yatah sāmānya-višesa-rūpatvam syāt / khatvā- 
Simšapā-nagary-ādigu bhinnatvāt samsthānasya / na ca sakrd ākhyātam strītvam gotvādivat sarvesu strī- 
lingesu vyakty-antaresu grahītum Sakyate /, MB-P, Vol.I., p. 289. 
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object has a certain gender because the word has a certain gender.!57 Therefore, the sabda- 
dharma view of gender as represented by Kauņdabhatta is not to be confused with 
Bhartrhari's view that gender is a sabda-samskāra. According to Helaraja’s explanation, 
the sabda-samskāra view of gender holds gender to be the external foundation on the basis 
of which grammarians accomplish grammatical operations on words. Subramania Iyer 
believes that this is not Bhartrhari’s final view. According to him, Bhartrhari’s final view 
is identical with the Samkhyan conception of Pataiijali.!58 Different states of the ultimate 
elements constituting an object form the external foundation on the basis of which 
grammarians of antiquity could base their grammatical gender assignments. For this 
reason, these states of ultimate primal elements are regarded to be the sabda-samskāras 
“factors which help grammatical processing of words.” 

D.4.x. According to Nagesabhatta’s final view, gender is most certainly a formal 
property, but it is a formal property of the object, and hence could be recognized as a 
meaning element. He defines masculine-ness or masculine gender to be the property of an 
object of being able to be referred to by the masculine pronoun ayam “‘this.” Feminine-ness 
or feminine gender is the property of an object of being able to be referred to by the 
feminine pronoun iyam "this." Neuter-ness or neuter gender is the property of an object of 
being able to be referred to by the neuter pronoun idam *this.”!59 In the school of 
grammar, this is the only formal definition of gender which does not involve any kind of 
physical or metaphysical commitment concerning the word or the object. But, to me, it is 
difficult to accept the gender properties as described by Nagesabhatta as true properties of 
the signified object, and not as properties of the signifier words. 

As far as I know, the best and the most modern conception of gender is not found in 
the tradition of Sanskrit grammar, but in the commentary Setu by Padmanābhamišra on 
Prasastapada’s Bhāsya on Kaņāda's Vaisesika-sūtras. Padmanabhamisra says that there is 
no masculine meaning cognized from a masculine word. Therefore, the masculine gender 
is not a property of the object. Genders represent merely the systematic differences in the 
linguistic shapes of words. Differences in word-structures mark different genders. Apart 
from this perceptible difference in word forms, there is nothing like physical or 
metaphysical gender. Padmanābhamišra asserts that this is what is meant by the term 
sabda-samskāra used by Bhartrhari, and that this is also the final view of Bhartrhari.160 
We are not quite sure if Padmanābhamišra is correct in interpreting Bhartrhari's view of 
sabda-samskāra. However, his own view is the most commendable conception of gender 


157 tatas tati tatam. ity abhinnenāpi sabdenābhinnam vastu tri-lingam pratyāyyata iti sabda-samskāra- 
matram lingam Gsritam kaiscid, evam api ca bāhyatvenāvasāyāt nodāttādi-dharmavat sabda-dharmatvam 
lingasya, kim tu striyàm pumsi napumsaka iti sabdenānvākhyāna-nimitta-bhāva-darsšanāt sabda- 
samskāratvam asya /, VP-H(b), p. 431. 

158 Subramania Iyer (1969: 369). 

ayam iti vyavahāra-visayatvam pumstvam, iyam iti vyavahāra-visayatvam strītvam, idam iti vyavahāra- 
visayatvam klibatvam iti vilaksanam Sastriyam stri-pun-napumsakatvam /, PLM, p. 197. 

pumlingādisu sabdākāra-bheda-prakārasyaiva prāmāņikatvenārtha-bhede mānābhāvāt / ata eva bhartr- 
hariņāpi ... satsu paksegu cāsvarasena sabda-samškāra ity apiti likhitam / ... evam ca pumstvadi na 
tattvāntaram iti tattvavin-manoramam tattvam /, PB-S, p. 85. 
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from the view point of linguistic analysis. Genders simply represent certain systematically 
distinct classes of linguistic items sharing certain common linguistic features. They offer a 
convenient device of classifying nominals according to their linguistic behavior. This 
conception is modern enough to be compared with that of Karl Brugmann (1897: 10). 


D.5. SAMKHYA “NUMBER” 


D.5.i. In D.1., I have expressed my view that Pānini did not consider number to be 
a meaning of a nominal stem, though it was a meaning category for him. Another 
interesting fact seems to be that Panini uses the term parimāņa to refer to number as a 
meaning category, while he uses the term samkhyā to refer to number words like “one” and 
"two." On the other hand, the commentators take the term parimana as referring to a 
notion of measure, and the terms vacana and samkhyā as referring to a notion of number 
[cf. commentaries on P.2.3.46 (prātipadikārtha-linga-parimāņa-vacana-mātre 
prathama)]. We also know little about what Panini thought of number as a possible 
ontological category. 

Prašastapāda, the author of the Bhāsya on the Vaisesika-sūtras, defines samkhyā 
“number” as: "number is [that which is] the basis of usages such as *one'."16! There are 
two assumptions behind this assertion, a) every instance of cognition has as its content 
something which is a part of external reality, and b) linguistic usage leads to valid 
cognitions. Since there is a result, there must be a cause for that result. Since the result is 
real, the cause must also be real. Uddyotakara wields this realistic argument against 
objections from Buddhists to the notion of number as an ontological category:!62 

"[The Buddhist claims that] number does not really exist. ... [The Naiyāyika 
responds:] The one who says that number does not exist must point out the 
basis for cognitions of singularity and plurality [of objects]. Why? [This 
is] because these cognitions of singularity and plurality are undeniable. ... 
Therefore, that which is the [external] basis of these cognitions 1s number." 

Later Naiyayikas define number as that which is the exclusive [external] basis of the act 
of counting.16? 

D.5.ii. Buddhist philosophers argue that linguistic usage 1s merely a representation 
of one's conceptual constructions (vikalpa), and not of what actually exists out there. For 
Dignāga and his followers, the reality of what is out there is explained in terms of 
continually changing states of momentary point instant existents, and such momentary 
states of what is actually out there are beyond the pale of language. The Buddhists argue 
that linguistic usage cannot be used as evidence to prove the external existence of what the 


161 ekādi-vyavahāra-hetuh samkhyā /, PB, p. 267. 

162 samkhyaiva tāvan nāsti ... / samkhyā nāstīti bruvatā ekāneka-pratyayānām ... nimittam upādeyam | kasmāt / 
ekāneka-pratyayānām apratyākhyeyatvāt / ... tasmād yat tat-pratyaya-nimittam sā samkhyeti /, NV, pp. 421-2. 
The NV-T comments: samkhyānām asattvam āsaūkya nirākaroti |, NV-T, p. 427. 

gaņanā-vyavahārāsādhāraņa-kāraņam samkhyā |, KM, p. 694. 
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words seem to refer to. Therefore, for the Buddhists, the usage of number words cannot be 
used to establish the external ontological reality of numbers!®4 Others argued that number 
cannot be differentiated from its locus, and that it is actually identical with that locus. For 
these thinkers, any distinction between number and its locus is merely conceptual.16? 
There are others who argue that the number one is nothing more than an entity being by 
itself, while numbers two etc. are simply an entity being in company of other entities. 
Thus, for these philosophers, number is simply a reflection of a given entity being or not 
being in company with other entities, and it does not involve any additional ontological 
commitment.!66 

Vaišesikas and Naiyāyikas hold that number is ontologically different from its locus, 
i.e. the substance. Vācaspatimišra says that Uddyotakara has established the ontological 
distinction between number and substance on the basis of difference in their cognitions.!®7 
Sridhara argues against those who deny this distinction.!68 According to Vaisesikas and 
Naiyayikas, number is a quality (guna) residing in a substance (dravya).!© They argue 
that a cognition that an object is in company with other objects is different from the 
cognition of duality etc. Similarly, even for those objects which are in company with other 
objects, one can have a cognition of singularity. Thus, they argue that it is not the case that 
one has a cognition of singularity only for those objects which are not in company of other 
objects.!70 While Mimamsakas agree with Vaisesikas and Naiyāyikas that number is 
ontologically different from the numbered object, they do not accept number as a quality 
(guna) of a substance. Since one can have a cognition that a substance has two or more 
qualities, it seems that number can be a property of not just substances, but also of qualities 
and actions, and hence it must be an independent ontological category (padarthantara), 
distinct from substances, qualities, and actions.!7! 

D.5.iii. ^ The view of grammarians as presented by Bhartrhari and Helārāja is a 
compromise between the realists and the Buddhists. While these grammarians neither 
defend or reject the external reality of number, they argue that one must accept number as a 
necessary semantic postulate to explain linguistic usage. Thus, the concept of number or its 
psychological reality must be assumed, whether or not one accepts the external reality of 
number. For Bhartrhari, every object is spoken of as having a number. In the world, the 


164 samkhyādīnām asiddhitah |, TTS, verse 681, Vol.I., p. 280. 
165 avyatirikta-dharma-vādinas tu avyatiriktām āsrayāt samkhyam manyante /, VP-H(b), p. 396. 
padārtha evāsahāya ekatvam, sa-sahāyas ca yathā-yogam dvitvādīti sahāya-viraha-tad-yogayor dharma- 
niararvabhān na kaScid anyo dravyāt samkhyā-laksaņo gunah / iti vyatirikta-samkhyābhāvah /, VP-H(b), p. 
167 pratyaya-bhedat dravyadibhyah samkhyāyā bhedam uktvā ... |, NV-T, p. 428. 
yad api dravya-vyatiriktā samkhyā na vidyate bhedenāgrahaņād iti, tad apy ayuktam /, PB-K, p. 270. 
vaisesikāņām dravyāsritā guņātmikā samkhyā !, VP -H(b), p. 395. 
anyo hi sa-sahāyatā-pratyayah, anyas ca dvau traya ity-ādi-pratyayah | sa-sahāyesv api caikatva- 
Aratyayo 'stiti na tad-viraha evaikatva-samkhyā /, VP-H(b), p. 395. 
171 mīmāmsakās tu samkhyā guņādāv api pratīteh padārthāntaram eva |, NK, p. 904. 
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distinction between identity and difference is founded on number.!/2 Helārāja comments 
that the property of number is postulated on the basis of the linguistic usage of unity, 
duality, and plurality .173 
Bhartrhari says:!74 
“That property [of number] may be [considered to be] different [from the 
objects] or may be [considered to be] identical with them. [However, this 
conceptually distinct property] is called samkhyā ‘number’ on account of it 
being the foundation of the difference [in the cognitions of objects].” 
Helārāja comments on this verse:!75 
“The property defined as number may be identical with the numbered 
objects or it may be different from them. What do we [grammarians] have 
to do with this fruitless discussion? Here [in grammar], what is proposed to 
be discussed is the meaning of words, and hence a certain property is 
postulated as the foundation of the usage of words such as ‘one,’ ‘two,’ and 
‘many.’ This kind of linguistic usage cannot be justified on the basis of 
word-meaning without a distinct property [of number].” 

D.5.iv. Several philosophers have pointed out other dimensions of the notion of 
number. Prasastapāda says that number can have one or more substances as its loci.!76 
Depending on the eternal or non-eternal nature of its locus, number can be eternal or non- 
eternal. Numbers from ‘two’ onwards are dependent upon number ‘one.’ Since number is 
an externally real quality for Vaisesikas, it can be produced or destroyed. Prašastapāda 
explains that numbers other than ‘one’ are produced by many ‘ones’ accompanied by a 
collective expectancy (apeksā-buddhi).!?? When this collective expectancy dies out, the 
particular number is also destroyed. A number could also be destroyed by the destruction 
of its locus. There are some who believe that numbers like ‘two’ are merely collections of 
many ‘ones,’ and are not different entities produced by different ‘ones.’ Sridhara 
emphatically rejects such a view and argues for production of distinct numbers.!78 All 
these different alternatives are discussed in detail by the grammarians Bhartrhari and 


172 samkhyāvān sattva-bhūto 'rthah sarva evābhidhīyate | bhedabheda-vibhadgo hi loke samkhyā- 
nibandhanah //, VP, II, Samkhya-samuddesa, verse 1. 

173 sabdac caiko dvau bahava ity-ādi-bhede vyavahara-hetuh kascid dharmo 'vadhāryate |, VP-H(b), pp. 395-6. 

174 ša dharmo vyatirikto và tegām ātmaiva và tathā | bheda-hetutvam asritya samkhyeti vyapadisyate //, VP, Tl, 
Samkhyā-samuddeša, verse 2. 

175 samkhyā-laksaņo dharmas tesam sattva-bhūtānām samkhyeyānām ātmaivābhinna eva vāstu, tebhyo 
vyatirikto vāstu / kim anena nisprayojanenāsmābhir vicāreņa / sabdārthasyeha vicārayitum prakramāt 
sabdāc caiko dvau bahava ity-ādi-bhede vyavahāra-hetuh kascid dharmo ' vadhāryate / na hi padārtha- 
mātrād anupādher esa vyavahāro ghatate /, VP-H(b), p. 396. l 

176 ekādi-vyavahāra-hetuh samkhyā / sā punar eka-dravyā cāneka-dravyā ca / tatraika-dravyāyāh saliladi- 

aramāņu-rūpādīnām iva nityānityatva-nispattayah /, PB, pp. 267-270. 

177 tasyāh khalv ekatvebhyo 'neka-visaya-buddhi-sahitebhyo nispattir apeksā-buddhi-vināsād vinasa iti /, PB, 

. 272. 


1 tasyā ekatvebhyo nişpattir eva, na tv ekaika-guņa-samuccaya-mātram ity arthah /, PB-K, p. 272. 
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Helārāja, though they themselves do not insist upon a particular ontological view of 
number.!79 


D.6. KARAKA “MEANS TO BRING ABOUT AN ACTION” 


D.6.i. Panini's system of karakas is an important landmark in the study of syntax. 
The notion of karaka has attracted the attention of a fairly large number of modern scholars, 
and hence there is a large modern literature discussing the nature of this system and its 
problems. For some of the most recent disputations regarding the kāraka system, I shall 
merely refer the reader to the following sample of studies: George Cardona (1967-a, 1970, 
1971, and 1974), Madhav M. Deshpande (1979, 1980, and 1991), S.D. Joshi and J.A.F. 
Roodbergen (1975), Paul Kiparsky (1982), and Bimal Krishna Matilal (1991). These are 
only some of the studies which go into general issues relating to the nature of the kāraka 
system. As is to be expected, there are major differences of opinion on a number of issues 
among scholars, and we shall not go into these debates here. In a broad sense, the notion 
of karaka is illustrated by relations like agent and object, and has directly or indirectly 
inspired modern notions in case theory, as well as notions of semantic roles, theta-roles, 
and participant roles. One can get easily carried away and identify Panini’s karakas with 
one of these modern theories. There are indeed similarities, and yet the peculiarly Indian 
conception needs to be distinguished from the seemingly related western notions. 
Faddegon considered these karakas to be ideational or logical relations between a noun and 
a verb.!90 Rosane Rocher identified them as extra-linguistic logical categories.!$! Cardona 
tries to prove that they are not extra-linguistic,!$? while Staal and Kiparsky have studied 
the karaka system in comparison with Noam Chomsky's Transformational Grammar and 
Government and Binding Theory.!83 As mentioned earlier, the kāraka system has evoked 
a great deal of debate in modern times, and I have dealt with it in my own work elsewhere 
[cf. see the bibliography], and hence we shall not enter into the same modern issues here. 
Here, we shall focus instead upon the traditional understanding of the kāraka system, and 
its possible ontological implications as explored by Patafijali and others. 

To begin our discussion, a karaka is something that helps to bring about an action 
(kriya-janaka). Modern notions such as case roles, semantic roles, theta roles etc. do not 
start where Sanskrit grammarians seem to begin. Sanskrit grammarians do not begin their 
analysis with morphological categories such as case-endings, but with a conception of a 
prototypical action and the factors which help to bring it about. Among modern terms, the 


179 Subramania Iyer (1969: 354-8). 
180 Faddegon (1936: 19). 
181 Rosane Rocher (1966: 115). 
George Cardona (1967-a: 202). 
183 Staal and Kiparsky (1969), and Kiparsky (1982). 
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term that comes close to capturing this conception is “participant role.” However, the literal 
understanding of the Sanskrit explanation kriyd-janaka is more closely related to being a 
factor which leads to the production of an action, rather than participation in it, and hence 
one may use a term such as "action-generator" to capture this conception. This is a broad 
concept. In a sentence such as rāmah vahninā sthālyām odanam pacati “Rama cooks rice 
in a pot by means of fire,” there are the following kārakas: agent (kartr): Rama, object: 
(Karman): rice, instrument (karana): fire, and substratum (adhikarana): pot. All of these 
various factors, each in its own way, help to bring about the action signified by the verb, 
and thus qualify for being called karakas "action-generators." 

D.6.ii. Generally, the traditional grammarians speak of six karakas. However, 
there are many more definitions. The small number of kāraka terms are matched with a 
relatively large number of semantic categories. Thus, each kāraka term is matched up with 
one or more semantic categories. For illustrative purposes, we shall consider the 
representative definitions for each kāraka: 

1. P.1.4.54 (sva-tantrah karta): "The one who is independent [relative to 

other karakas in bringing about an action] is termed kartr ‘agent’.” 

2. P.1.4.49 (kartur ipsitatamam karma): "That which the agent most seeks to 

encompass or reach [with his action] is termed karman *object' ." 

3. P.1.4.42 (sadhakatamam karanam): "The means par excellence [for 

bringing about an action] is termed karana ‘instrument’.” 

4. P.1.4.32 (karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradānam): “That for whom [the 

agent] intends the object [of his action] is termed sampradāna ‘receiver’.” 

5. P.1.4.24 (dhruvam apāye 'pādānam): “That which is the [relatively] firm 

point [of departure of something] when departure takes place is termed 
apādāna ‘point of departure ." 

6. P.1.4.45 (ādhāro 'dhikaranam): “That which is the substratum [of the 

agent or of the object of an action] is termed adhikarana ‘locus’ .” 

As explained earlier, there are several definitions for each kāraka term, effectively matching 
several different semantic categories to a given kāraka term. The exact wording of these 
definitions raises numerous interesting issues, some of which I have dealt with in 
Deshpande (1991). One important thing to keep in mind is that, strictly speaking, one is 
not supposed to offer a translation for the kāraka terms, since each term is matched with a 
number of semantic categories. The kāraka terms are, thus, labels each subsuming a wider 
diversity of semantic categories. No unique translation can bring out this semantic diversity 
subsumed by the kdraka terms. The translations offered above are simply given for 
convenience. 

D.6.iii. ^ In each of the above definitions, the formal structure is as follows: “That 
which is an x with reference to an action is termed y with reference to that action." Here x 
stands for a semantic element or an empirical fact, while y is a grammatical term or 


designation. If we collect all instances of x, we get a wide range of semantic categories or 
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participant roles. "Then what is the purpose of the relatively small number of kāraka terms 
to which this wider variety of participant roles is mapped? In Pāņini's grammar, the 
semantic roles or participant roles are not directly mapped to morphological items such as 
case-endings. The kāraka terms serve a middle point of this mapping. Participant roles are 
mapped on to kāraka terms by one set of rules, while kāraka terms are mapped on to case- 
endings by another set of rules. A close study of these two sets of rules indicates that 
Panini needed this intervening category of karaka terms, because there is no one-to-one 
mapping of semantic roles with morphological categories. We find all sorts of different 
relationships. Sometimes, the same case-ending is mapped on to more than one kdraka 
term, while sometimes the same kāraka term is mapped on to more than one case ending. 
Thus, kāraka terms allow Panini to create a better flow of derivational processes, and in 
this sense are a technical aid within his system. They are neither purely semantic nor 
syntactic, but stand midway between semantics and morphology to facilitate the derivational 
process. With such an understanding of the kāraka terms, one can clearly see that they are 
not ideational, extra-linguistic, or logical categories. They represent an attempt to reclassify 
semantic and empirical categories to suit the purpose of grammar. The motives behind this 
reclassification are purely grammatical, and hence one may justifiably call kārakas a set of 
grammatical categories. 

One can see the complexity involved in going from semantics to morphology by 
looking at a few examples. For instance, P.1.4.43 (divah karma ca, sādhakatamam 
karanam continued from 1.4.42) says that the means par excellence in the case of the verb 
div "to play dice" is also termed karman “object,” in addition to the normal designation 
karaņa “instrument” by P.1.4.42. Here, the same semantic category or participant role of 
"means par excellence" is given two alternative Karaka terms in the case of the verb div. 
What is the purpose of applying two alternative designations to the same participant role? 
In Panini’s grammar, the assignment of case-endings is not achieved by directly linking 
them to participant roles, but by linking them to kāraka designations alotted to those 
participant roles. For instance, P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitīyā, an-abhihite from P.2.3.1) says 
that the second triplet of case endings, i.e. the accusative case-endings, is used to signify 
Karman “object,” if it is not already signified by some other item. This assignment of the 
second triplet of case-endings rests solely upon the assignment of the grammatical term 
karman to a given participant, and not directly upon the semantic role of that participant. In 
some cases, a nominal with an accusative case ending may signify something that the agent 
most seeks to encompass with his action. On the other hand, a nominal item with the same 
case ending, in connection with the verb div, signifies something that is semantically a 
means-par-excellence. However, in both cases, the same grammatical term karman is 
applicable. Mapping a certain means-par-excellence on to the grammatical term karman 
“object” also allows us, to put it in modern terms, to make it the subject of a passive 
sentence. Thus, the designation karman has a lot to contribute to the grammatical 
description in Panini’s system. Just as one and the same participant role is sometimes 
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matched with more than one grammatical kāraka term, we also have examples where the 
same set of case endings is matched with more than one kāraka. For example, P.2.3.18 
(kartr-karanayos trtīyā, an-abhihite from P.2.3.1) says that the third triplet of case endings 
is used to signify kartr "agent" or karana "instrument," if not already signified by other 
elements. Thus, for instance, the agent in a passive sentence and an instrument can have the 
same case ending. 

The above brief description indicates that the karaka system is an attempt by Pāņini to 
impose a semi-artificial grammatical reclassification on semantic roles, in order to link these 
semantic roles to the right morphemic elements, i.e. case endings. A semantic role of the 
means par excellence can get the grammatical designation karman “object” in the case of the 
verb div, and hence one has to admit the purely grammatical purpose involved in adding 
this intervening layer between semantics and morphology. While the semantic roles and the 
morphological items are somewhat less negotiable, the intervening layer of karakas allows 
a greater degree of theoretical manipulation. It is obvious that Panini felt that this 
intervening layer added greater theoretical facility to his system. However, in principle, this 
intervening layer is not truly indispensable, as is demonstrated by the fact that Candragomin 
in his Cāndra-vyākaraņa actually dispenses with this intervening layer, and links semantic 
roles directly to morphology, cf. Madhav Deshpande (1979). 

D.6.iv.  Patarījali discusses the notion of kāraka in great detail. He says that if the 
term kāraka is used as a designation (samjūā), then one must point to its designatum 
(samjnin). The designatum of the term kāraka is a means of accomplishing an action.184 
However, since Panini does not make such a direct statement, Patafijali argues that the term 
karaka is an unabbreviated, non-algebraic mahati samjfia “long term," and hence it should 
be understood etymologically. A kāraka is that which “does” or “helps to bring about an 
action,” because the word kāraka is derived from the root Vkr *to do, to make, to act,” with 
the agentive affix -aka.!$5 Patafijali distinguishes between an action (kriyā) and a kāraka, 
and says that an action is a specific engagement of the karakas.186 He often refers to 
karakas with the terms sadhaka “means” and nirvartaka *accomplisher."187 He also 
points out that the term kāraka is a generic (sāmānya) designation, while terms like 
adhikarana “locus” are specific designations. They qualify or specify each other, since 
they both reside in or apply to the same entity.188 

D.6.v. In the Mahabhasya, the discussion of the ontological status of karakas is 
very closely connected to views regarding the relationship between a substance and its 


184 kūraka iti samjūā-nirdešas cet samjūino 'pi nirdesah kartavyah | sadhakam nirvartakam karaka-samjfiam 
bhavatīti vaktavyam /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 240. 
karaka iti mahatī samjūā kriyate | ... tatra mahatyāh samjfiayah karane etat prayojanam - anvartha- 
samjna yathā vijūāyeta | karotiti karakam iti |, MB, Vol.1., Sec.II., p. 242. 
186 na briimah kārakāņi kriyeti | kim tarhi | kürakanam pravrtti-visegah kriyeti /, MB, Vol.1., Sec.II., p. 123. 
evam tarhi sāmānya-bhūtā kriyā vartate | tasyah nirvartakam kārakam /, MB, Vol I., Sec.IL, p. 246; sarvāņi 
ca kārakāņi sādhakāni |, MB, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 259. 
188 na hi kārakam ity anenādhikaraņatvam uktam, adhikaranatvam iti và kārakatvam / ubhau cānyonya- 
visesakau bhavatah | katham / eka-dravya-samavāyāt /, MB, Vol.I., Sec. II., p. 245. 
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attributes. Patafijali follows the Samkhya doctrine in delineating his conception of 
substance and attributes. A substance (dravya) is an aggregate of properties or attributes 
(guna). For Patafijali, the exact ontological status of kārakas is very important. Is a karaka 
a substance, or is it an attribute of a substance? Patafijali argues both of these alternatives at 
different places. In some places, he says that a kāraka is the object or the substance 
(dravya) itself, and that a substance or an object can be a means of bringing about an 
action.!89 However, in other places, Patafijali debates these two alternatives. While 
discussing the question of perceptibility of a kāraka, he says:!% 

“If the means [of bringing about an action] is [a substance defined as] an 

aggregate of attributes, then this means would be known only through 

inference. If the means [= substance] were to be different from its 

attributes, then it would be sometimes directly perceptible, and sometimes 

not directly perceptible.” 
This discussion occurs in the context of P.3.2.115 (parokse lit) which says that past perfect 
affixes are added to a verb to indicate that the action signified by the verb is paroksa 
“beyond direct perception.” Patafijali first argues that an action is always imperceptible, and 
is accessible only through inference (kriya nāmeyam atyantaparadrsta anumāna-gamyā- 
sakyā piņdībhūtā nidarsayitum, MB, Vol.IL, p. 178). If this is the case, then one would 
have to use past perfect forms alone to the exclusion of all other tenses and moods. Here, 
Patafijali brings up another alternative. How about if we say that we use past perfect 
affixes, when the means of action are paroksa “beyond perception." Here one points out 
that if a substance, as a means of action, is nothing but an aggregate of attributes, then such 
a substance would always be beyond direct perception, and accessible only to inference, 
and then one cannot resolve the difficulty raised above. However, if a substance is 
different from its attributes, then sometimes it may be directly perceived, and sometimes it 
may be beyond perception. This would account for the occasional use of past perfect 
forms. Apart from the grammatical context of this discussion, what do we know about 
Patanjali’s ontological views? This particular passage would seem to support an 
interpretation that, for Patafijali, a substance, as a means of action, is differrent from its 
attributes, and it is not a mere aggregate of attributes. This causes problems for 
commentators like Kaiyata who assume that Patajfijali actually believes the opposite to be 
true, and therefore they are forced to offer unconvincing interpretations of the current 
discussion.!9! In general, however, the commentators are right that Patafijali's view fits the 
Sāmkhyan ontology and that he holds a substance to be an aggregate of attributes. The 


189 dravyam kriyabhinirvrttau sadhanatvam upaiti |, MB, Vol.1., p. 92; sādhanam vai dravyam I, MB, VoLII., p. 
616 


190 yadi tavad guņa-samudāyah sādhanam, sādhanam apy anumāna-gamyam | athānyad gunebhyah 
sādhanam, bhavati pratyaksa-paroksatayam sambhavah /, MB, Vol.II., p. 178. 
191 MB.P and MB-P-U, VoLIL., p. 178. 
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relevance of this discussion to the guestion of understanding the nature of kārakas is 
brought out in the following passage of the Mahābhāsya:!92: 

“Is the means [of bringing about an action (sādhana = karaka)] a substance 

(dravya), or is it rather an attribute (guna)? [The teacher] says that it is an 

attribute. How is this known? Someone asks a person: ‘Where is 

Devadatta?’ That person tells him: ‘He is on a tree.” ‘On which [tree]?’ 

* [He is on that tree] which stands [here].” That tree first becomes a ‘locus,’ 

and later, when expressed by another word, becomes an ‘agent.’ If the 

means [of action = sadhana, kāraka] were the entity [as a whole], then what 

is [once] a karman ‘object’ will [always] be a karman; what is [once] a 

karana ‘instrument’ will [always] be a karana; and what is [once] an 

adhikarana ‘locus’ will [always] be an adhikarana.” 
This discussion is understood as implying the following doctrine. A substance or entity 
has various attributes (guna) or powers (sakti), each of which may work independently to 
bring about an action in some way, and hence one can say that these attributes or powers 
are the means of bringing about an action, rather than a substance or an entity as a whole. 
This allows the same substance or entity to assume different participant roles with respect 
to different actions. For this reason, the same tree can be an adhikarana “locus” in the 
sentence asau vrkse “he is on the tree," and then it can become a kartr "agent" in the 
sentence yas tisthati [on that tree] which stands." Thus, it would seem fairly certain that, 
according to Patafijali, a means of bringing about an action is viewed as an attribute of an 
object and not as the object as a whole. We may also note that the question of whether a 
substance is itself a simple aggregate of the attributes or is a different entity serving as their 
substratum is somewhat unrelated to the question of whether a kāraka is an entity as a 
whole or merely an attribute of an entity. However, the discussions in Sanskrit 
grammatical texts do not make a clear distinction between these issues. 

D.6.vi.  Bhartrhari further develops this concept of kāraka as an attribute of an 
entity, rather than an entity as a whole. He generally prefers to use the terms sāmarthya or 
Sakti to indicate that he views kārakas as being powers or potencies of an object, rather 
than being mere attributes (guna). It is the potency of an entity to generate action either in 
itself, or in some other entity.193 On this verse, Helārāja comments:!94 

“The potency (sakti) of an entity in bringing about an action is understood 
as being the means (sadhana, kāraka) by Pataífijali and others, on the basis 


192 kim punar dravyam sādhanam ühosvid gunah / guna ity aha / katham jūāyate / evam hi kascit kancit 
prcchati - kva devadatta - iti / sa tasmāy ācaste - asau vrkse - iti / - katarasmin - / - yas tisthati - iti / sa 
vrkso 'dhikaranam bhūtvānyena sabdenābhisambadhyamānah kartā sampadyate | dravye punah sādhane 
sati yat karma karmaiva syāt, yat karanam karanam eva, yad adhikaranam adhikaranam eva /, MB, Vol.I., 
Sec.II., p. 485. 

svāšraye samavetānām tadvad evāsrayāntare | kriyāņām abhinispattau sāmarthyam sādhanam viduh //, 
VP,IH, Sādhana-samuddeša, verse 1. 

194 kriyābhinirvrttau dravyasya saktih sādhanam, sādhyate 'nayà kriyeti bhāsyakāra-prabhrtayo viduh | 
tatha hi gunah sādhanam iti bhāsya uktam / saktir evādhāra-pāratantryād anyasmāc ca svasrayasya 
bhedakatvād guna-sabdena uktā /, VP-H(p), p. 230. 
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of the etymology [of the word sadhana given as] sādhyate ' naya kriyā ‘that 

by which an action is accomplished.’ Thus it is said in the Mahābhāsya that 

the means [to bring about an action] is an attribute [guna of an entity, rather 

than an entity as a whole]. The potency [sakti of an entity to bring about an 

action] is itself referred to by the word guna ‘attribute’ [in the Maha- 

bhāsya], since [like any other attribute] it is dependent upon its substratum, 

and it differentiates its substratum from other [entities]."' 
Helaraja says that a substance has many potencies, and yet at a given time only one potency 
is expressed by a word. On the other hand, a substance or an entity as a whole has a 
unique nature, and hence it cannot be said to assume the role of different karakas. 
Referring to Patanjali’s argument [cf. Note 192] that the same entity assumes different 
karaka roles in different sentences, and that this behavior indicates that a kāraka must be an 
attribute of an entity, rather than the entity as a whole, Helārāja says that this is the subtle 
logic for holding that a kāraka is a potency of an entity, rather than the entity as a whole.!?5 
Following Bhartrhari, all later grammarians interpret Patafijali’s term guna in this context as 
referring to a potency (sakti) of an object.196 

While grammarians generally seem to interpret kāraka as a Sakti “potency” of an entity, 

and accept this potency as a kind of guņa "attribute, quality," other philosophical systems 
have different opinions about the ontological status of a potency. Mīmāmsakas argue that a 
potency is, ontologically speaking, not a guņa "quality," but it is an independent 
ontological category (padarthantara), distinct from other categories like substance, quality, 
generic property, etc. Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, on the other hand, reject this independent 
status of a potency, and propose that a potency is nothing but a kind of ability to become a 
cause of something.!?7 In response to such ontological controversies, Bhartrhari and 
Helaraja say that grammarians do not really care if this potency of an entity to bring about 
an action is identical with that entity or if it is distinct from that entity. Grammarians 
consider the linguistic usage to be their supreme form of evidence. The linguistic usage 
assumes a difference between a potency and the entity in which such a potency resides, and 
hence, in the view of grammarians, a distinction between these two must be postulated. 
Again, this discussion brings out the important feature of grammatical notions of meaning. 
Such notions are semantic postulations for Bhartrhari. They are the kind of notions which 
seem to be assumed as axioms when one speaks. As grammarians, Bhartrhari and his 


195 tenaneka-sakter api padārthasya sadaiva tathāvasthāne 'pi kācic chaktih kvacid udbhūtā vivaksyata iti 
ghaiam pasya, ghatenodakam ānaya, ghate udakam  nidhehity ādi-karma-karaņādi-bhāvo 
niyamenopapadyata iti na kāraka-sāmkarya-prasahgah / — dravyasya tv eka-svabhāvarvāt karma- 
karaņāditvam nopapadyate iti garbhikrteyam atra yuktih sakteh sādhanatve boddhavyā |, VP-H(p), p. 233. 

For example: āsritatvāc chaktir evātra guna-sabdena vivaksitā /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 485; guņa- 
samudayah $aktinàm samudayah ity arthah /, MB-P, Vol II., p. 178. 


197 NK, pp. 851-2. 
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commentators argue that they are interested only in exploring these notions as necessary 
semantic postulates, rather than as ontological categories.!98 

D.6.vii. Later grammarians like Kaundabhatta and Nagesabhatta continue to support 
the view of a kāraka as a potency of an entity to bring about an action.!?9 They have, 
however, new disputes among themselves. Nagesabhatta ascribes to Bhattoji Diksita and 
Kaundabhatta a view that a kāraka is something which is merely related to an action 
(kriyanvayi), and that it need not be something that helps to bring about an action (kriyā- 
janaka). Nāgešabhatta disapproves of this view.2°° However, this seems to be a mis- 
representation of the view expressed by Bhattoji Diksita and Kaundabhatta. Kaundabhatta 
says that if something is unrelated to action, then it cannot be a kāraka, since Pataiijali 
defines a kāraka as that which produces an action (karoti).20! Nagesabhatta seems to have 
inverted Kaundabhatta’s statement to mean that a kāraka is something that is merely related 
to an action. There is no evidence that Kaundabhatta opposed the view of a kāraka as a 
potency to produce an action. In fact, Bhattoji Diksita and Kaundabhatta both present the 
view of a kāraka as a potency, and adduce arguments in support of such a view.202 


E. FUNCTIONAL APPARATUS OF A SEMANTIC THEORY 
E.1. VRTTI / SAKTI “SIGNIFICATION FUNCTION OF WORDS” 
E.1.i. In section A.4., the term "signification function" was introduced as a 


translation of the Sanskrit term vrtti. Literally, the term vrtti stands for occurrence of 
something. In Sanskrit, we frequently find the following expression: ayam sabdo ' sminn 
arthe vartate "this word occurs in this meaning." This is the same thing as saying that a 
certain word occurs as a signifier of a certain meaning. Thus, literally the relation between 
a word and its meaning could be described as an occurrence relation. In semantic terms, 
this can be safely rendered by the term "signification function." The signification function 
of a word is also referred to by the term potency (sakti) in Sanskrit literature, and this 
suggests a notion that a signification function is a power or a special ability of a word to 
function in a certain capacity as a signifier of a certain meaning. It could also be regarded 
as a function in the terminology of modern logic. The proposition *x signifies y" could be 
regarded as a diadic function of the form F(x,y), with x and y as variables. Of course, I 


198 sq tebhyo vyatirikto và: tegām ātmaiva và tathā | vyatirekam upāsritya sādhanatvena kalpyate li, VP, I, 
Sādhana-samuddeša, verse 15; nāsmākam atra kascid graho vyatirekāvyatireka-vāde / sabda-pramāņakā 
vayam | yac chabda āha tad asmākam pramāņam / sabdas ca padārthānām vyatiriktam eva sādhana-bhāvam 
pratyayayati ghatasya drsi-kriyayam karma-bhāva iti /, VP-H(p), p. 243. 

199 kārakam kriyā-janakatva-saktih /, LM, p. 1193. 

200 kriyānvayitvam kārakatvam iti tu na /, LM, p. 1195; yat tu dīksita-bhūsaņakrd-ādayah kriyānvayitvam 

kārakatvam ... tat khandayati /, LM-KL, p. 1195. 


201 tatra ca karotiti yogāsrayaņāt kriyananvayino na kārakatvam /, VB, p. 65. 


evam cāsrayatvāder eva vācyatve dhruve tad evākhaņdam sakti-sabdenocyata iti manasi nidhāya saktir 
vibhakty-artha iti saptamī-paūcamyau kāraka-madhye ity-ādau bhāsyādau vyavahriyate iti tad 
evābhipretyāha - saktir eveti /, VB, p. 114. 
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shall not attempt here to rephrase the concepts in Sanskrit grammar and philosophy in the 
formulae of modern logic. 

According to Naiyayikas, a word has two signification functions, i.e. Sakti or samketa 
“primary signification function" and laksaņā “secondary signification function.”205 
Mimamsakas distinguish between three different signification functions, i.e. abhidhā 
“primary signification function,” laksand “secondary signification function,” and gauni 
“signification function dependent upon qualitative similarity between the primary meaning 
and the secondary meaning.” Other schools generally include the latter two of the above 
three signification functions under a single category of a secondary signification function 
(laksana). The tradition of grammarians as represented by late authors like Nagesabhatta 
refuses to accept even the secondary signification function as a separate signification 
function. For them, it is included in the primary signification function. However, they are 
willing to admit vyafijand “suggestive signification function" as an independent function of 
words, and in doing so they agree with the tradition of Sanskrit poetics. The tradition of 
Sanskrit poetics, as represented in works like Mammata’s Kavya-prakasa accepts abhidhā 
“primary signification function," laksaņā “secondary signification function,” vyaūjanā 
“suggestive signification function,” and even a fourth function called tātparya “intentional 
signification function.” The last one is supposed to provide the listener access to the 
speaker’s intention from a given utterance. This assumes that the first three signification 
functions of a word may not necessarily convey to the listener the meaning as it is intended 
by the speaker. Here I shall discuss the primary and the secondary signification functions 
in some detail, as these two are more relevant to our understanding of Kaundabhatta’s 
discussion. 

E.1.ii. While discussing the notion of a primary signification function, we must 
consider in detail the following key concepts: sakti, sakta, sakya, saktatavacchedaka, and 
sakyatāvacchedaka. The first three terms correspond to the notions of a primary 
signification function, a primary signifier word, and the primary signified meaning. The 
signification function of a word is said to reside in the signifier word, and the signification 
function is said to have been described (nirūpita) in terms of the signified meaning. 

Naiyayikas define the primary signification function of a word as the significative 
association, agreement or convention (samketa) in the form of God's desire that a certain 
word should signify a certain meaning, or that a certain meaning be signified by a certain 
word. Thus the primary signification function is a particular desire of God.204 This 
primary signification function is a relation of a word to its meaning such that it is conducive 
to a cognition of that meaning from a cognition of that word.205 Why is it called a primary 
signification function? It is primary in the sense that it leads to an immediate cognition of a 


203 samketo laksaņā cārthe pada-vrttih /, SV, p. 1; vrttir nāma sakti-laksaņānyatara-rūpā /, Nyāya-bodhinī on 
TS, p. 65. 

204 asmat padād ayam artho boddhavya itisvareccha-samketah saktih /, TS, p. 66; samketa eva Saktih , TS-D, p. 
316 


205 artha-smrty-anuküla-pada-padàrtha-sambandhah saktih /, TS-D, p. 315. 
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certain meaning from the given word, without the intervention of any other meaning- 
cognitions.20$ Navya-naiyāyikas say that the primary signification function is a desire, but 
not necessarily the desire of God. If one believes that the primary signification function is 
a desire of God, then one cannot account for the meaning of recently developed words. If, 
however, the primary signification function is just a generic desire, then we can explain the 
meaning of recently introduced words.20 Mīmāmsakas use the term abhidhā for the 
primary signification function, but they differentiate it from the significative convention 
(samketa) between a word and its meaning. They argue that the primary signification 
function of a word is based on the significative convention (samketa) between a word and 
its meaning. They also hold that the primary signification function of a word is a functional 
potency (sakti) of a word, and that it is similar to the potency of fire to produce heat. The 
existence of such potencies of things is inferred on the basis of the observation of their 
effects. Mīmāmsakas also argue that such potencies fall into an independent ontological 
category by themselves, and cannot be subsumed under other categories.208 

E.Lili. Among grammarians, there are differences of opinion. According to 
Bhattoji Diksita and Kaundabhatta, the primary signification function of a word is a 
potency (sakti, sāmarthya, yogyatā) of that word to signify a certain meaning, and it is 
identical with the property of signifier-ness (bodha-janakatva) residing in the word. 
The primary signification function of the word ghafa is its ability to cause a cognition of the 
meaning "pot." This potency is natural to a word and it is comparable to the innate ability 
of sense organs to cause cognitions of objects with which they are in contact. This 
comparison cited by Bhattoji Diksita goes back to Bhartrhari's Vākya-padīya. Kaunda- 
bhatta even cites Vedānta works like the Paūcapādikā-vivaraņa to support his view. 

Nagesabhatta, the last star in the line of traditional grammarians, fights against all these 
views. He refutes the view of the Naiyayikas by pointing out that the primary signification 
function of a word cannot be a desire, because it is a relation between a word and its 
meaning. According to the generally accepted notion of a relation (sambandha), a relation 
is different from its two relata (sambandhin), is located in both the relata, and it demands 
the cognition of its loci as being qualified by the relation, or as being possessors of the 
relation. For instance, the relation of samyoga “conjunction” between a pot and the ground 
where it sits is different from the pot and the ground. It resides in both the pot and the 
ground, and it ensures a cognition of the ground as being the locus of the relation of 
conjunction described by a pot (ghata-nirūpita-samyogāsrayo bhütalam). According to 
206 avyavadhānena sabda-janya-pratīty-anukūlā vrttih saktih /, BC, p. 74. 
sys tu i$varecchá na Saktih kim tv icchaiva | tenàdhunika-samketite 'pi Saktir asty evety Ghuh |, KM, p. 
208 mīmāmsakās tu abhidhā nāma padārthāntaram samketa-grāhyam saktir ity āhuh /, NK, p. 854; sā ca 
padārthāntaram iti mīmāmsakāh /, TS-D, p. 315; BC, p. 74. 

tasmād bodha-janakatvam eva šaktih / tac ca bodha-janakatvam indriyādivat / ... tathā vivarane "py uktam 

“bodha-janana-samarthyam eva šabdasyārthena sambandhah” iti /- evam ... sabda-kaustubhe 'py uktam 


"ghata-bodha-janana-sāmarthyam eva ghatādi-padānām saktih” iti /, VB, p. 191; vaiyākaraņās tu 
bodhakatvam eva saktih /, BC, p. 74. 
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Nāgešabhatta, this does not hold true in the case of a desire. A desire is not a relation. One 
does not have a cognition such as “the word ghata is a locus of desire," or “the meaning 
‘pot’ is a locus of desire.” For this reason, a desire of God or of anyone else is not 
acceptable as a relation between a word and its meaning.?!0 

NageSabhatta, like Mimamsakas, distinguishes between the primary signification 
function of a word and the significative convention (samketa). Quoting the Yoga-bhasya 
in his support, he defines the significative convention (samketa) as the identity between a 
word and its meaning, based on their mutual superimposition (adhyasa). Such a notion of 
samketa is obviously different from notions held by Mīmāmsakas and Naiyāyikas. He 
defines the primary signification function of a word as a unique relation between a word 
and its meaning, i.e. the signifier-signified relation (vācya-vācaka-bhāva). He points out 
that the significative convention between a word and its meaning in the form of their 
imposed identity is the means for understanding the signifier-signified relation between that 
word and its meaning.?!! He refers to the view expressed by Bhattoji Diksita and 
Kaundabhatta that the primary signification function of a word is a potency of that word or 
just its signifierness (bodhakatā), and he finally rejects this view.2!? 


E.2. PRAVRTTI-NIMITTA | SAKYATAVACCHEDAKA 


E.2.i. The term pravrtti-nimitta has been briefly explained in section D.2.x. It 
refers to a property whose possession by an entity is the necessary and sufficient condition 
for a given word being used to refer to that entity. In Sanskrit grammatical literature, in 
different contexts, the terms svārtha, guna, jāti, and ākrti are co-extensive with this term, 
cf. D.2.x. The Nyaya-kosa explains this term as referring to something which allows the 
use of a word to signify a certain meaning, and identifies it with the notion of sakyatā- 
vacchedaka.213 The term sakya stands for the notion of primary meaning. Sakyatā thus 
stands for the property of primary-meaning-ness. The term avacchedaka stands for the 
notion of a limitor or a limiting property. The term sakyatavacchedaka thus stands for the 
notion of a property which is the limitor of primary-meaning-ness. Sanskrit grammarians 
borrow this jargon from the tradition of Indian logicians, and hence it is necessary to go 
into the details of the notion of a limiting property (avacchedaka-dharma) in Indian logic, 


210 tan na / icchāyāh ... sambandhatvāsambhavāt | sambandho hi sambandhi-dvaya-bhinnatve sati dvi- 
sthatve ca sati āsrayatayā visista-buddhi-niyamakah ity abhiyukta-vyavahārāt | ... yathā ghatavad bhittalam 
ity-ādau samyoga-rūpah sambandhah sambandhibhyām bhinno dvi-stho ghata-nirüpita-samyogasrayo 
bhütalam iti visista-buddhi-niyamakas ca, nātra tathā ghata-sabda icchāvān, tad-artho và icchāvān iti 
vyavahārah /, PLM, p.37. 


tasmat pada-padarthayoh sambandhantaram eva Saktir vācya-vācaka-bhāvāpara-paryāyā / tad- 

grahakam cetaretarādhyāsa-mūlam tādātmyam ! tac ca samketah | tad uktam pātaūijala-bhāsye "samketas tu 
pada-padārthayor itaretarādhyāsa-rūpah smrty-ātmako yo 'yam Sabdah so 'rthah, yo 'rthah sa sabda iti /, 
LM, pp. 28-9. 

212 etena bodha-janakatvam eva padānām sambandha ity apāstam |, LM, p. 23; dīksita-bhūsaņoktam matam 
nirācaste eteneti /, LM-KL, p. 26. 
13 pravrtti-nimitta-sabdasya vyutpattih pravrtteh sabdānām artha-bodhana-sakter nimittam prayojakam iti / 
tac ca Sakyatavacchedakatvam bhavatīti jfieyam /, NK, p. 580. 
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or specifically the terminological usage of the Navya-naiyāyikas. B.K. Matilal (1971: 61) 

explains the general characteristics of such Navya-nyāya terms: 
“Terms like ‘delimitor’, ‘substratum’, and ‘property’ are used in Navya- 
nyaya in a sense which is ontologically neutral. A delimitor may be an 
imposed condition, or an imagined property, or an imagined division of 
time, or of space, or a real property. In the same way substratum and 
property (also qualifier and qualificand) are ontologically neutral. A quality 
like blue color or a generic property (a REAL universal) like cow-ness can be 
a delimitor, but not all delimitors are real properties in this way. Thus, by 
using these terms Navya-nyāya philosophers have been able to describe 
their philosophy of logic without too much commitment to ontology.” 

E.2.ii. Such limitors or limiting properties (avacchedaka) are frequently used in the 
works of Navya-naiyāyikas to correctly circumscribe given classes of entities. These 
properties in a way control or limit the membership of a given class of entities. For 
example, the word ghata refers to a pot. A pot is at the same time many things. It is a 
substance. It has a particular shape or color. It is a substratum of many properties. In a 
given situation, one may need to specify the particular aspect of pot which makes it relevant 
in that situation. It could be a pot as a substance, or a pot with a certain color, or a pot with 
a certain shape, or a pot as a possession of a certain person. Specifying such limiting or 
controlling properties allows one to make very precise statements which do not undesirably 
overextend to instances which one does not wish to include under given circumstances. 

Consider the following statement: "the stick [of a potter used to turn his wheel] is a 
cause of the effect, i.e. a pot." Here, the stick has the property karanata “cause-ness,” and 
the pot has the property kāryatā “effect-ness.” This statement can be generalized to include 
all [potter’s] sticks and all pots by specifying the properties which limit or control the 
extension of the notions of cause-ness and effect-ness. If one states dravyatva “substance- 
ness" as the limitor of cause-ness, this would indicate that a stick is the cause of a pot by 
being just a substance, and hence, any substance could have been a cause for this effect. 
On the other hand, if we specify dandatva “stick-ness” as the limitor for cause-ness, this 
would indicate that, in our judgement, a stick is the cause of a pot because it is a stick, and 
not just a substance. Similarly, if we state substance-ness as the limitor for effect-ness, this 
would indicate that a stick is the cause of a pot qua substance, and that anything that is a 
substance would also qualify to be an effect in this case. However, if we specify pot-ness 
as the limitor of effect-ness, then we include pots qua pots in the category of the intended 
effects. Thus, a modified statement with the addition of appropriate limitors may look like 
this: ghatatvavacchinnam prati dandatvavacchinnam kāraņam "an x limited by the 
property of stick-ness is the cause of a y limited by the property of pot-ness." This 
amounts to saying that anything which has the property of stick-ness has the potentiality of 
being the cause of something which has the property of pot-ness. In modern logic, this 
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very result would be achieved in terms of classes and guantification. For instance, we 
could say: 
"For every y, such that y is a pot, there exists an x, such that x is a stick, and 
x is the cause of y.” 

For the sake of simplicity, I shall avoid the symbols of modern logic. However, 
essentially, a similar result is achieved by limitors in Indian logic. The expression “y 
limited by the property of pot-ness” (ghatatvāvacchinna) in Indian logic actually defines the 
same class which is defined by the expression “every y, such that y is a pot" in modern 
logic. In Indian logic, different quantifications can be achieved by using different limitors. 
For instance, if we say: "a stick is the cause of a y, such that the limitor of effect-ness 
pertaining to y is pot-ness,” this means that the effects produced by a stick are only and all 
pots. The limitor pot-ness allows the inclusion of all and only pots in the class of intended 
effects, and it excludes all non-pots. It is a different question whether we would wish to 
make such a statement, but the tools are there to make our statements precise. If we say: “a 
stick is the cause of y, such that the effect-ness pertaining to y is limited by effect-ness 
(kāryatāvacchinna-kāryatā),” this would mean that a potter's stick can produce anything 
that is an effect. This, of course, is not a valid statement. However, one could say 
following the Naiyayikas: "God's desire is the cause of y such that the effect-ness 
pertaining to y is limited by effect-ness." For a Naiyāyika, this would be a valid statement, 
since he believes that nothing can be produced in this world without God desiring it. One 
can also make a realistic statement to indicate that a given potter's stick is the cause of a 
particular pot. This can be stated by specifying very narrow limitors such as etad- 
daņdatva-avacchinna-kāraņatā “‘cause-ness limited by this-stick-ness" and etad-ghatatva- 
avacchinna-kāryatā “effect-ness limited by this-pot-ness." Another possible traditional 
way of stating such limitors is to use the following expressions: etad-danda-vyaktitva- 
avacchinna-kāraņatā “cause-ness limited by this-stick-particular-ness" and etad-ghata- 
vyaktitva-avacchinna-kāryatā “effect-ness limited by this-pot-particular-ness." This 
technical jargon of Indian logic is taken over by the tradition of Sanskrit grammarians. 

E.2 iii. A Varttika by Katyayana discussed in D.2.x, is the precursor of the logical 
concept of sakyatāvacchedaka. Kātyāyana says that the affix -tva "-ness" applied to a word 
W signifies a property P, such that the occurrence of P in an entity is the basis for the use 
of the word W to refer to that entity. For instance, the occurrence of the property of bull- 
ness in an entity is the necessary and sufficient condition for the word “bull” being used to 
refer to that entity. The particular individual bull referred to by the word "bull" is the 
primary meaning (sakya), and hence it has the property of sakyatā "primary-meaning- 
ness." The property of bull-ness whose occurrence in an entity is the sufficient and 
necessary condition for the use of the word “bull” to be used to refer to that entity can then 
be said to be the limitor for the property of primary-meaning-ness. Thus, in this particular 
case, the property of bull-ness, if specified as the sakyatāvacchedaka "limitor of primary- 
meaning-ness," ensures that the word "bull" can be applied to all those entities which 
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possess the property of bull-ness, i.e. all bulls. In other words, only those entities and all 
those entities which possess this property are eligible to become the primary meaning of the 
word “bull,” i.e. can be referred to by the word “bull.” 

E.2.iv. Gadādharabhatta, a leading Naiyāyika, defines the notion of pravrtti-nimitta 
or Sakyatavacchedaka as follows: “that property, which is itself [a part of] the primary 
meaning, which resides in something that is also [a part of] the primary meaning, and 
which appears as the principal qualifier in the cognition of the primary meaning.”’2!4 This 
definition of a limitor of primary-meaning-ness is directly related to some of the basic 
doctrines of the Nyāya system. Naiyayikas hold that the primary meaning of a nominal 
consists of an individual entity as qualified by a generic property and a particular shape or 
configuration. Thus, the generic property, such as bull-ness, is itself part of the primary 
meaning, it resides in another part of the primary meaning, namely in the individual entity, 
and it is a qualifier of that individual entity in the cognition of the primary meaning. Thus, 
the generic property of bull-ness can be treated as the pravrtti-nimitta or sakyatā- 
vacchedaka for the word “bull.” This is the view of the Naiyayikas. However, other 
systems of thought do not necessarily agree with this view of the Naiyāyikas. There are 
those who believe that the primary meaning for a nominal consists of only the particular 
individual entity, and yet they accept the generic property as the limitor of primary- 
meaning-ness (Sakyata@vacchedaka). In such a view, the limitor of primary-meaning-ness is 
not part of the primary meaning itself. In NN.III.10, Kaundabhatta discusses these 
opposing views in detail. 

E.2.v. At first glance, the Indian concept of limitor of primary-meaning-ness 
(sakyatāvacchedaka, pravrtti-nimitta) may seem to be an awkward concept, partly because 
of its unfamiliar Navya-nyāya English rendering. To help understand its functional value in 
familiar Western terms, I propose to give a brief account of similar concepts in Western 
philosophy and logic. However, I do not intend to directly identify any of these with the 
Indian conception of a limitor of primary-meaning-ness. 

Plato argues that general terms like "tree" could be applied to a large number of objects, 
only if there exist numerically identical entities or Ideas such as tree-ness, shared by each 
individual of a class.?l? According to the Essentialist theory discussed by Specht, a single 
name designates all those objects which partake one and the same essence.216 According 
to W.P. Alston's explanation of connotation, a word W connotes a property P, such that its 
possession by something is a necessary and sufficient condition of W being correctly 
asserted of it.2!7 C.I. Lewis speaks of the essential comprehensive character of an object, 
signified by a word, such that everything having that character is namable by that term, and 
whatever lacks this character is not so namable. While describing the notion of “sense- 


214 pravrtti-nimitte "pi Sakteh sattvāt tasyapi vācyatayā "vācyatve sati vācya-vrttitve ca sati vācyopasthiti- 
prakàratvam" iti pravrtti-nimitta-laksaņe vācyatve satiti višegana-dānam ... upapadyate /, SV, p. 41. 

215 w P. Alston (1964: 1-2) cites this view from Plato's Republic, Chapter X. 

216 specht (1963: 154). 
7 W.P. Alston (1964: 17). 
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meaning" as intension, Lewis says that it is a criterion in the mind which enables one to 
apply or refuse to apply the expression in question in the case of the given things or 
situations.?!8 Describing the view of Realists in formal terms, Michael J. Loux states that 
a predicate term “F” can be truly affirmed of each of the members of a class (a ... n), only if 
each possesses some numerically identical characteristic, F-ness.2!? Eric Buyssens claims 
that we can freely apply a certain name for any individual showing the characteristics 
implied by that name.220 

Though these various conceptions are not identical with each other, there is definitely a 
common approach going all the way back to Plato. While the ontological assumptions 
differ from philosopher to philosopher, the semantic or functional assumptions seem to be 
the same, namely that for a given word to apply to a range of individual entities, those 
entities must share in some identifiable property implied by that word. The Indian concept 
of a limitor of primary-meaning-ness is a product of a similar approach. The semantic 
utility of this concept is quite evident from the fact that systems of Indian philosophy which 
differ in their ontological perspectives agree on the necessity of some such conception. 


E.3. SAKTATAVACCHEDAKA 


E.3.i. The concept of saktatavacchedaka is probably unique to Indian philosophy 
of language. The term sakta stands for the primary signifier word, which is the locus of the 
primary signification function (Sakti). The primary signifier word (sakta) naturally has the 
property primary-signifier-ness (saktatā). The term saktatāvacchedaka thus refers to a 
property (dharma) which serves as the limitor of primary-signifier-ness pertaining to a 
word. What does this mean? Just as the term sakyatāvacchedaka refers to a property 
which objects must have in order to be included among the referents of a given word, the 
term Saktatavacchedaka refers to a property which all instances of a word must possess in 
order to be able to signify a certain meaning. This particular limitor of primary-signifier- 
ness is generally taken to be the particular sound sequence (varnanupürvi) which must 
characterize all instances of a given word for those instances to signify the same unique 
meaning. Only by having that specific sound sequence, a word-instance can be recognized 
as being a token of a certain type. 

While the notion of saktatavacchedaka as a property seems uniquely Indian at first 
sight, this problem is by no means uniquely Indian, and there is awareness of this dilemma 
among Western authors. For instance, Bertrand Russell (1940: 22-23) says: 

"The spoken word 'dog' is not a single entity: it 1s a class of similar 
movements of the tongue, throat, and larynx. .. The word 'dog' is a 
universal, just as dog is a universal. We say, loosely, that we can utter the 


218 Lewis (1944: 52-3, 61). 
219 Loux (1970: 6-7). 
Buyssens (1970: 23). 
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same word ‘dog’ on two occasions, but in fact we utter two examples of the 

same species, just as when we see two dogs we see two examples of the 

same species. There is no difference of logical status between dog and the 

word ‘dog’: each is general and exists only in instances.” 
If the word ‘dog’ is a species which manifests itself only in its instances, one can 
legitimately ask as to what regulates the membership of word-instances for this species or 
class? The Indian tradition came up with the notion of saktatāvacchedaka to answer this 
same dilemma. While some held a particular sequence of sounds to be the limitor of 
primary-signifier-ness of a word, others claim the limitor of primary-signifier-ness to be a 
generic property or a universal, just as the limitor of primary-meaning-ness is a generic 
property. In this view, just as the object bull has the generic property bull-ness, the word 
"bull" is said to have the generic property “bull’-ness (go-sabdatva) which is shared by all 
instances of the word “bull.”221_ While such a conception seems to add another ontological 
commitment, grammarians are not particularly bothered by it, since for them all meaning 
categories are only notional postulations, and the notion of a limitor of primary-signifier- 
ness, though not strictly speaking a meaning category, is not deemed to be a problem. 


E.4. SABDA-BODHA “VERBAL COGNITION” 


E.4.i. In section A.4., I introduced the term “verbal cognition" to render the 
Sanskrit term sābda-bodha or sabda-jnana. In general, this term refers to a cognition or a 
cognitive state, including its contents, resulting directly from a listener's perception of a 
linguistic expression. It is an instance of cognition (bodha, jūāāna), directly resulting from a 
cognition of a verbal expression (sabda), and its contents (visaya) are generally the 
meaning elements (artha). The Naiyayika author Visvanatha defines sābda-bodha as a 
cognition [of meaning] which has a cognition of a word (pada-jfíana) as its instrumental 
cause (karana).??? In Sanskrit literature, the term sābda-bodha is applied to a meaning 
cognition resulting from an individual word or a morphemic item, as well as from a 
complete sentential utterance. Here, we shall be mainly concerned with the verbal cognition 
of the first type, i.e. verbal cognition produced by individual words. Not every cognition 
produced by a cognition of a word is a verbal cognition. Visvanatha specifies that the 
cognition which is produced by a cognition of a word on the basis of the signification 
function of that word alone is called a verbal cognition.223 To defend this position, 
Vi$vanatha provides the following arguments. For Naiyāyikas, the notion of a relation 
works in the following way. If two items, x and y, are related by a relation R, then a 


221 saktatāvacchedikāyā varņa-pada-vākya-nistha-jāteh ... /, PLM, p. 76; yathā ghatatvādikam 
vācyatāvacchedakam tathā ghata-padatvadikam sakyatāvacchedakam |, LM-KK, p. 495. — 
22 pada-jüana-karanakam jnanam sabda-bodhah |, KM, p. 419. 
vrītyā pada-janyatvam bodhyam / anyathā ghatādi-padāt samavāya-sambandhenākāsa-smaraņe jāte 
ākāsasyāpi sābda-bodhopapatteh / ... atraiva šakti-jhānasyopayogah / pūrvam Sakti-grahabhave pada- 
jūāne 'pi tat-sambandhena tat-smaraņānupapatteh | pada-jndnasya hi eka-sambandhi-jndna-vidhaya 
padārthopasthākatvam | šaktis ca padena saha padārthasya sambandhah /, KM, pp. 545-7. 
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cognition of either x or y, accompanied by an awareness of the relation R between them, 
leads to a recollection (smarana) of the other. In the case of a word like ghata “pot,” there 
are two simultaneous relations. The word ghata, by being an instance of sound, is, in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology, a quality (guna) of ether (ēkāsa), and, as such, is related to 
ether through the relation of inherence. Thus, Naiyāyikas argue that a person who has a 
cognition of the word ghata, and is also aware of its inherence relation to ether, will have a 
recollection of ether. Visvanatha says that such a recollective cognition of ether, though 
generated as a result of a cognition of the word ghata, is not to be treated as a verbal 
cognition, since it was not produced on the basis of the awareness of the signification 
function of that word. Visvanatha argues that the signification function of a word (Sakti) is 
also a relation between the signifier word and the signified meaning. Thus, a person who 
has a cognition of a word, and is aware of its significative relationship to a certain meaning, 
has a recollective cognition of that meaning. If a person is unaware of the significative 
relation of a word to a certain meaning, then even with a cognition of that word, that person 
will not have a recollective cognition of that meaning. For Naiyāyikas, this is the 
mechanism of a verbal cognition. It is a special type of recollective cognition. 

There are subtle differences within the cognitive processes referred to by the terms 
Jaana, graha, bodha, buddhi etc. For example, the term sakti-graha refers to the act of 
ascertaining the significtion function of a word, and this refers either to a cognitive process 
of ascertaining or to a cognitive event. On the other hand, the term Sakti-j/idna refers to the 
resulting awareness of a signification function, which is not a cognitive event, but a 
cognitive state which can last for a long period, or can be stored in the form of a mental 
impression (samskāra). Generally, the terms sābda-bodha or sabda-buddhi refer to 
resulting cognitive states. The cognitive contents of these states are described by Indian 
philosophers by using a mode of technical paraphrase indicating the relations between the 
various objects figuring in the contents of a cognition. For a recent discussion of the 
various dimensions of cognition considered by Indian philosophers, see: B.K. Matilal 
(1986: 112ff). 

E.4.ii. Grammarians also stress the cause-effect relationship (karya-karana-bhava) 
between an awareness of a signification function (vrtti-jidna) and a verbal cognition. In 
A.4., I have introduced the term "object or content of a verbal cognition" as a rendition for 
the Sanskrit expression sābda-bodha-visaya. The term visaya refers to the object or 
content of a cognition, or to that which figures in a cognition. Just as a cognition is said to 
have a visaya "object or content", similarly the signification function of a word is also said 
to have a particular meaning as its object or content. The signification function of a word is 
said to be ascertained with reference to a certain meaning, and hence that meaning is said to 
be the object or content of the signification function. There is obviously a very close 
relation between the object of the signification function and the object of the verbal 
cognition. We are told that the limitor of object-ness or content-ness is the same in both 
cases. For example, in the case of the word “pot,” the object of its primary signification 
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function is a pot, and the limitor of object-ness with respect to this signification function 
(vrtti-visayatavacchedaka) is the property of pot-ness. Similarly, the object of the verbal 
cognition derived from the word “pot” is also a pot. Here too, the limitor of object-ness 
with respect to this verbal cognition (sābda-bodha-visayatāvacchedaka) is also pot-ness. 
The logical relationship between an awareness of the primary signification function as a 

causal factor and the cognition of the primary meaning as the effect has been explored 
further by grammarians and logicians in India. To start with, Nāgešabhatta makes the 
following statement of a causal relationship: “an awareness of a primary signification 
function with x as its object is the cause of a verbal cognition with x as its object."22^ This 
is to say that an awareness of a signification function ascertained with respect to x is the 
cause of a verbal cognition of x. However, this statement relates to x as a particular 
individual. If the above causal relationship is considered to be valid, then a word such as 
“pot” will denote only a particular pot. Thus, it is necessary to recognize that the 
signification function of the word "pot" needs to be ascertained not merely with respect to a 
particular pot, but with respect to any pot which is a member of the class of all pots. How 
does one specify such a relationship? In order to achieve a generalized causal relationship, 
one needs to specify the limitors for object-ness in relation to both the signification function 
of a word, as well as the verbal cognition generated on the basis of that word. If the object- 
ness is limited by a property like pot-ness, then all and only those entities which possess 
pot-ness are included in the class of entities eligible to become objects of the signification 
function and the verbal cognition. Nagesabhatta therefore offers a revised statement of the 
causal relationship between a signification function and a verbal cognition:225 

“For every instance [of verbal cognition] limited by the property of being a 

verbal cognition having as its object an entity x limited by the property P, 

there exists, as its cause, a cognition [of a word] qualified by a signification 

function described in relation to an entity x limited by the property P.” 
Here, the expression “an entity x limited by the property P” effectively includes any and all 
entities which possess P. Therefore, it is possible to account for a situation where the 
signification function of a word such as “pot’’ is ascertained with one member of the class 
of pots, and yet it can lead to a verbal cognition of some other member of that class. An 
expression such as ghatatvāvacchinna-ghata “a pot limited by the property of pot-ness" in 
Indian logic refers to a pot, not as a unique individual entity, but as a member of a class of 
pots where each member possesses pot-ness. A statement of causal relationship formulated 
by using such a generalization allows one to state the significative relationship of a word 
with a particular member of a class, and yet be able to use that word to refer to any other 
member of that class. Class-membership is controlled by the limiting property P. 


224 tad-visayaka-sābde tad-visayaka-sakti-grahasya kāraņatvam /, LM, p. 1105. 
225 tad-dharmāvacchinna-visayaka-sābda-buddhitvāvacchinnam prati tad-dharmāvacchinna-nirūpita-vrtti- 
visista-jūānam hetuh /, PLM, p. 27. 
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E.4ili. ^ We need to look at the technical vocabulary used by grammarians like 
Kaundabhatta and Nagesabhatta in detail, because these grammatical authorities borrow the 
technical terminology developed by the school of Navya-nyaya. This school had a wide 
terminological influence on all contemporary schools of thought, even though these other 
schools did not accept the specific ontological or epistemic doctrines of Navya-naiyāyikas. 
The terminology developed by Navya-naiyāyikas added a degree of precision to 
philosophical statements which was not obtained in Sanskrit philosophical literature before 
this period. We have already explained some of this terminology. However, we need to go 
into greater details to be able to appreciate the degree of precision achieved by authors like 
Kaundabhatta in their works. 

Since an awareness of a signification function (sakti-jidna) is a cause (karana) of a 
verbal cognition (sābda-bodha), it has the property of cause-ness (kāraņatā). This cause- 
ness resides in the awareness of a signification function, and hence the awareness of a 
signification function is its locus (@sraya). This cause-ness is not cause-ness in general, 
but it is specifically described in reference to a verbal cognition (sābda-bodha-nirūpita- 
kāraņatā). In plain language, a signification function is not a cause of everything that can 
be caused, but only of a verbal cognition. Such a fully specified instance of cause-ness, 
residing in an awareness of a signification function and described in reference to the 
resulting verbal cognition, must have an appropriately specified limitor (karanatavacche- 
daka). Such a limitor of cause-ness must be possessed by each and every instance of 
awareness of a signification function which leads in turn to the cognition of meaning. 

Now, what property does an awareness of a signification function have so that it can 
function as a limitor of cause-ness pertaining to this awareness? Minimally, an awareness 
of a signification function (sakti-jūāna) has the generic property of being an awareness of a 
signification function, or “awareness-[of-a-signification-function]-ness” (sakti-jūānatva). 
Every instance of an awareness of a signification function obviously must possess this 
property of awareness-[of-a-signification-function]-ness. However, such a property is too 
vague as a limiting property to be included in the statement of a binding causal relationship. 
If the limitor of cause-ness were merely the property of awareness-[of-a-signification- 
function]-ness, then an awareness of a signification function of any word for any meaning 
would lead to a verbal cognition of any other meaning. Thus, the limiting property needs to 
be chosen more carefully. Different schools of Indian philosophy differ on the selection of 
a limiting property for making such a causal statement. 

For instance, the school of Prabhakara Mīmāmsā argues that an awareness of a signi- 
fication function of a word ascertained with reference to a generic property alone is 
sufficient and necessary to produce a verbal cognition of an individual entity qualified by 
that generic property. Thus, for this school, the limitor of cause-ness pertaining to an 
awareness of a signification function is the property of jāti-sakti-jūānatva “‘awareness-[of- 
a-signification-function-ascertained-only-with-reference-to-a-generic-property]-ness." On 
the other hand, according to Naiyàyikas, an awareness of a signification function 
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ascertained with reference to an individual entity qualified by a generic property (Jāti- 
visista-vyakti) alone can be the cause of a verbal cognition of an individual entity qualified 
by that generic property. Thus, for them, the limitor of cause-ness pertaining to an 
awareness of a signification function must be specified as the property of jāti-visista-sakti- 
jfianatva “awareness-[of-a-signification-function-ascertained-with-reference-to-an-object- 
qualified-by-a-generic-property]-ness.” 

E.4.iv. Similarly, a verbal cognition (sābda-bodha) is an effect or result (kārya), 
and hence it must have the property of effect-ness (kāryatā). This property of effect-ness 
resides in the verbal cognition, and hence the verbal cognition serves as the locus of this 
effect-ness (sābda-bodha-nistha-kāryatā). This property of effect-ness resident in a verbal 
cognition is described in reference to the property of cause-ness resident in an awareness of 
a signification function (sakti-jūāna-nistha-kāraņatā-nirūpita-kāryatā sābda-bodha- 
nisthā). Just as there is a limitor for the property of cause-ness (karanatavacchedaka) 
pertaining to the awareness of a signification function, similarly there must be a limitor for 
the property of effect-ness (karyatavacchedaka) pertaining to a verbal cognition. 

Again, in general terms, every instance of verbal cognition (sabda-bodha) possesses 
the property of verbal-cognition-ness (sābda-bodhatva). Can we specify this property of 
verbal-cognition-ness as the limitor of effect-ness pertaining to a verbal cognition? Since, 
every instance of verbal cognition has the generic property of verbal-cognition-ness, such a 
limitor would mean that from any given instance of awareness of a signification function as 
a cause, we could have as an effect an instance of verbal cognition, as long as it is an 
instance of verbal cognition. Obviously, this is too vague a statement, and we must find a 
more appropriate limitor of effect-ness pertaining to a verbal cognition. Here again, 
different schools of Indian philosophy respond differently. 

For Mīmāmsakas, the primary verbal cognition is only a cognition of a generic 
property, and the individual entity which possesses this generic property is not part of 
primary meaning. Thus, for them, the limitor of effect-ness pertaining to a verbal cognition 
is the property of jāti-jūānatva *cognition-[of-a-generic-property]-ness." For Naiyāyikas, 
the verbal cognition is always a cognition of an individual qualified by a generic property. 
Hence, the limitor of effect-ness pertaining to a verbal cognition would be the property of 
Jāti-visista-vyakti-jūāānatva “cognition-[of-an-individual-qualified-by-a-generic-property]- 
ness." For those who believe that an individual alone is cognized from a word, the limitor 
of effect-ness pertaining to a verbal cognition would be the property of vyakti-jūānatva 
“cognition-[of-an-individual]-ness.” 

Thus, the properties which serve as the limitor of cause-ness (kāraņatāvacchedaka) 
pertaining to an awareness of a signification function and the limitor of effect-ness 
(karyatavacchedaka) pertaining to a verbal cognition do not necessarily correspond to each 
other. In the schools of Bhātta-Mīmāmsā and Nyāya, they do correspond. For the school 
of Bhātta-Mīmāmsā, the limitor of cause-ness (kāraņatāvacchedaka) pertaining to an 
awareness of a signification function is the property of jati-sakti-jfianatva “awareness-[of- 
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a-signification-function-ascertained-with-respect-to-a-generic-property]-ness," while the 
limitor of effect-ness (karyatavacchedaka) pertaining to a verbal cognition is jāti-jūānatva 
*cognition-[of-a-generic-property]-ness." For Naiyāyikas, the limitor of cause-ness 
(karanatavacchedaka) pertaining to an awareness of a signification function is the property 
of jati-visista-vyakti-sakti-jfianatva “awareness-[of-a-signification-function-ascertained- 
with-respect-to-an-individual-qualified-by-a-generic-property]-ness." However, for the 
school of Prābhākara Mīmāmsā, the limitor of cause-ness (karanatavacchedaka) pertaining 
to an awareness of a signification function is the property jati-sakti-jfíanatva "awareness- 
[of-a-signification-function-ascertained-with-respect-to-a-generic-property]-ness," while 
the limitor of effect-ness (karyatavacchedaka) pertaining to a verbal cognition is the 
property jāti-visista-vyakti-jūānatva “cognition-[of-an-individual-qualified-by-a-generic- 
property]-ness." According to this school, even though the signification function of a word 
is ascertained only with respect to a generic property, the signified meaning consists of an 
individual qualified by that generic property. In this fashion, different schools of Indian 
philosophy were able to express their conceptions of causal relationship between the 
cognition of a word and the cognition of meaning with great precision. 


E.5. LAKSANA “SECONDARY SIGNIFICATION FUNCTION” 


E.5.i. Kaundabhatta's Namartha-nirnaya principally deals with the notion of 
primary meaning of nominal stems. However, on a few occasions he also refers to the 
notion of secondary signification function. Just as the primary meaning is called sakya, the 
secondary meaning is called laksya. Corresponding to the primary signifier word called 
sakta, a word which signifies a certain meaning through its secondary signification function 
is called /aksaka. The primary meaning and the secondary meaning are not necessarily 
different entities. The same thing, depending upon how it was signified, can be either a 
primary meaning or a secondary meaning. The same way, the primary signifier word and 
the secondary signifier word are the same physical word, but functioning in different 
capacities. The same word may be called a primary signifier word with respect to its 
primary meaning, and it may be called a secondary signifier word with respect to its 
secondary meaning. In general terms, /aksand refers to the secondary signification 
function, which is described as a relation between the secondary signifier word and the 
secondary meaning. 

E.5.i. Naiyāyikas define laksaņā as the relation of the secondary meaning with the 
primary meaning, on the basis of the difficulty in justifying the intention behind the 
utterance.226 The definition refers to a situation where the primary meaning of an utterance 
does not appear to make sense in the context of the intention behind the utterance, and 
hence one looks for a secondary meaning. However, the claim is that the secondary 


226 laksaņā sakya-sambandhas tātparyānupapattitah /, KM, p. 588. 
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meaning is something that is related to the primary meaning in some way or the other. For 
example, the expression gangayam ghosah literally refers to a cowherd-colony on the 
Ganges. Here, the Naiyāyikas argued that one cannot obviously have a cowherd-colony 
sitting on top of the river Ganges. This would also go against the intention of the speaker. 
Thus, there is both a difficulty of justifying the linkage of word-meanings (anvaya- 
nupapatti) and a difficulty of justifying the literal or primary meaning in relation to the 
intention of the speaker (tatparyanupapatti). These interpretive difficulties nudge one to 
move away from the primary meaning of the expression to a secondary meaning, which is 
related to that primary meaning. Thus, we understand the expression garigayam ghosah to 
refer to a cowherd-colony on the bank of the river Ganges. Here the secondary meaning 
"the bank of the river Ganges" is related to the primary meaning "the river Ganges" through 
the relation of proximity (samipya). The relation between the primary meaning and the 
secondary meaning could be that of proximity (sāmīpya), inherence (samavāya), 
conjunction (samyoga), or shared property (taddharmya). According to the old school of 
Nyaya, the basis for moving on to the secondary signification function of a word is the 
difficulty of justifying the linkage of word-meanings (anvayānupapatti), while, according 
to the school of Navya-naiyāyikas, the basis for moving on to the secondary signification 
function of a word is the difficulty of justifying the primary meaning in relation to the 
intention of the speaker (tātparyānupapatti).22? The notion of anvayānupapatti “difficulty 
of justifying the linkage of word-meanings" seems to assume a more linear process of 
understanding meaning from an utterance. The listener first comprehends the primary 
meaning of words. Then he realizes that the primary meanings do not seem to link up 
properly to yield an acceptable qualified cognition. Then the listener looks for a related 
secondary meaning which seems to offer a proper linkage of word meanings. Here, the 
listener does not presume to know the intention of the speaker. On the other hand, the 
notion of tatparyanupapatti "difficulty of justifying the primary meaning in relation to the 
[presumed] intention of the speaker” seems to assume that the listener not only has access 
to the primary or lexical meanings of words, but that he also has access to the speaker's 
intention from the circumstances. 

E.S.iii. ^ The school of Sanskrit poetics also provides a detailed account of the 
secondary signification function. Sanskrit poetics, for obvious reasons, is more interested 
in the secondary meaning, and even more so in the suggested meaning of an utterance. 
This seems natural because the primary meaning is probably the least poetic of all these 
different meaning varieties. In his Sahitya-darpana, Vi$vanatha defines the secondary 
signification function as follows:228 


221 anvayanupapattir laksana-bijam iti prāīca ahuh /  tatparyünupapattir eva sarvatra laksaņā-bījam iti 
navyāh prāhuh /, NK, p. 698. 
8 mukhyārtha-bādhe tad-yukto yayānyo 'rthah pratiyate | riidheh prayojanād vāsau laksaņā šaktir 
arpitā //, Sahitya-darpana quoted in NK, p. 699. 
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“That signification function (sakti) is called a secondary signification 

function (Jaksaņā), which involves imposition, and which signifies a 

meaning which is both different from the primary meaning and is yet related 

to it, when the primary meaning is contrary (to the context or intention of the 

speaker). This is done either on the basis of conventional usage, or to 

achieve some specific communicative purpose.” 
The last part of this definition refers to two subtypes of secondary signification function. 
When a word 1s used in its secondary meaning to achieve a specific purpose, i.e. to imply a 
specific additional meaning, we get the variety called prayojanavati laksana. For example, 
in the usage gangāyām ghosah lit. “the cowherd-colony is on the river Ganges,” the 
secondary meaning is that this cowherd-colony is on the bank of the river Ganges. If this 
is so, then why not explicitly say that it is on the bank of the river Ganges (gangā-tīre 
ghosah)? We are told by the philosophers that the purpose in saying that the cowherd- 
colony is on the river Ganges is to show its intense contact with the holy river Ganges, and 
thereby imply the holy character of this cowherd-colony.22? The secondary signification 
function which is conventionalized through long term usage is called nirūdha-laksaņā. It is 
like a dead or faded metaphor. Here the primary or the literal meaning is still perceptible, 
but the so-called secondary meaning is equally conventionalized and carries no special 
significance. Kumārilabhatta says that such conventional secondary signification function 
is almost like the primary signification function.23° The conventional secondary 
signification function, we are told, automatically goes into operation like the primary 
signification function, and one does not need to go through a recognition of the 
inappropriateness of the primary meaning before reaching the secondary meaning. For 
Mīmāmsakas, the word sukla “white” primarily signifies only the property (guna) of white 
color, but it signifies the white object through this type of conventionalized secondary 
signification function. It works for some words and does not work for others. For 
example, it works for color words like sukla “white,” but does not work for a word like 
gandha "smell." This word cannot be used to refer to the entity which possesses a certain 
smell. Different schools have further subdivided the secondary signification function into 
many more types. I shall refer the reader to the excellent discussion of these types by K. 
Kunjunni Raja.23! 

E.S.iv. Nagesabhatta discusses various definitions of laksand. He agrees with 
Navya-naiyayikas in holding the view that it is the difficulty of justifying the intention 
(tātparyānupapatti) in relation to the primary meaning that leads to the secondary 
signification function, rather than the difficulty of justifying the linkages of primary 
meanings (anvaydnupapatti). He argues that, if it were the difficulty of justifying the 


229 iyam ca pāvitryādi-prayojanāpeksayā pravartamānatvāt |, NK, p. 699. 

230 nirūdhāh laksaņāh kāscit sāmarthyād abhidhanavat / kriyante sāmpratam kascit kāscin naiva tv ašakti- 
tah /, TV(a), Pt. I., p. 683. 

231 K. Kunjunni Raja (1963: 262). 
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linkage of primary meanings alone which would lead one to move on to the secondary 
signification function of words, one could say that in the example gangāyām ghosah, the 
word ghosa denotes an alligator. The cowherd-colony cannot exist in or on the river 
Ganges, but an alligator can. Thus, switching from the meaning “cowherd-colony” to the 
meaning “alligator” allows one to have acceptable linkages of meanings, and yet this is so 
far off as compared to the intention of the speaker.232 This argument needs some 
explanation. Naiyāyikas believe that if a linkage of two or more word-meanings creates a 
possible description of a state of affairs which cannot be true or be possible in terms of 
known ontology or our knowledge of the world, then the word-meanings are simply not 
linked. Thus, since it is impossible to situate a cowherd-colony in or on the river Ganges, 
the respective word-meanings simply cannot be linked. This kind of stand-off in linking 
primary meanings is then said to be a probable cause leading to secondary signification 
function. Nagesabhatta seems to be saying that the particular choice of the secondary 
meaning cannot depend solely upon whether a certain linkage of meanings seems 
ontologically possible, or possible in terms of our knowledge of the world. One must take 
into account the likely intention of the speaker. 

After the above analysis of the Nyaya view of secondary signification function, 
Nāgešabhatta finally rejects the whole concept of secondary signification function as 
something different from the primary signification function. Nagesabhatta says that, 
according to Patafijali, each word has a capacity to signify any possible meaning, provided 
there is intention of that sort. Therefore, there is no reason to consider some meanings as 
primary meanings, and others as secondary meanings. Every meaning that a word can 
signify is a primary meaning. Thus, the category of primary meaning covers what others 
may include in the category of secondary meaning. However, the primary signification 
function (sakti) is said to be of two types: prasiddha “well known” and a-prasiddha “not 
so well known." The primary signification function of the well known type is said to be 
something which is known even to the dullest person, while the not-so-well-known type is 
the one which is known only to the sophisticated users of language. Thus, even the dullest 
person knows that the word gangāyām means “on the river Ganges." However, only a 
sophisticated user can see that this word means "on the bank of the river Ganges" in the 
expression garigāyām ghosah.233 Nagesabhatta’s rejection of secondary signification 
function represents an extreme view, and it is not widely shared by other thinkers. 


232 vastutas tu tātparyānupapatti-pratisandhānam eva tad-bijam | anyathā gangāyām ghosa ity-ādau 
hosādi-pade eva makarādi-laksaņāpattis tāvatāpy anvayānupapatti-parihārāt /, PLM, p. 57. 
sati tātparye sarve sarvārtha-vācakā iti bhāsyāl laksanaya abhāvāt | ... šaktir dvi-vidhā / prasiddhā 
aprasiddhā ca /,.. tatra gangādi-padānām pravāhādau prasiddhā, tīrādau cāprasiddheti kim anupa- 
pannam /, PLM, pp. 62-3. 
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F. SABDA ITSELF AS ARTHA: USE VERSUS MENTION 


F.1. Indian Grammarians consider the question of the distinction between the use 
of a word and its mention to be a part of the semantic theory. Their treatment of this issue 
is significantly different from the considerations found in Western logic and semantics. For 
example, discussing the notion of quotation, Quine refers to two issues: “use versus 
mention,” and “statements about statements." These are two aspects of the same basic 
problem, differing only in their magnitude. Quine considers the following three 
examples:234 

[1] Boston 1s populous. 
[2] Boston is disyllabic. 
[3] ‘Boston’ is disyllabic. 

Quine points out that statements [1] and [3] are true, while statement [2] is false. What 
is populous is the city of Boston, and what is disyllabic is the place name, the word. Quine 
comments on these examples:235 

“The name of a name or other expression is commonly formed by putting 
the named expression in single quotation marks; the whole called a 
quotation denotes its interior. In the statement [1], the place-name is used, 
and in this way the city is mentioned; in [3] a quotation is used, and the 
place-name is mentioned.” 

We do not have quotation marks in Sanskrit, but that function is performed by the word 
iti. For instance, the expression rāmah refers to a person named Rama, while the 
expression ramah iti refers to the word ramah. In this respect the expression rama iti 
corresponds to the quotation ‘Boston’ in Quine’s examples. An oft-quoted Sanskrit line 
says: rāmeti dvyaksaram nama “the name ‘Rama’ is disyllabic.” Such a statement is 
exactly parallel to example [3] cited by Quine. 

F.2. In his commentary on P.1.1.44 (na veti vibhāsā), Patafijali discusses the 
following example:236 

gaur ity ayam āha “He said: ‘gauh’.” 
Patafijali says that the word iti placed after the word gauh deprives the word gau of its 
normal meaning, i.e. the animal bull. Forced away from its normal meaning, the word thus 
refers to itself, i.e. to its own word-form. It becomes a name (samjūā) of the word gauh. 
Kaiyata, in his commentary Pradipa on Patafijali's Mahābhāsya, says that the word iti 
leads to the inversion of the meaning of a word.2?7 Nāgesabhatta explains this notion of 


234 Ouine (1940: 23). 
235 Quine (1940: 23). 
tad yathā ‘gaur ity ayam üha' iti go-sabdād iti-karanah prayujyamāno go-sabdam svasmād arthāt 
pracyāvayati | so 'sau svasmāt padārthāt pracyutah yāsāv artha-padārthakatā tasyah sabda-padārthakah 
sampadyate /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 237. 
237 iti-sabdo 'rtha-viparyāsa-krt |, MB-P, Vol, Sec.I., p. 237. 
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inversion of meaning (padārtha-viparyāsa) as follows:238 In the normal usage of a word, 
a word signifies its meaning as qualified by its own word-form. When a word is normally 
used in grammar, it signifies its own word-form as qualified by its meaning. If we add iti 
after a word, this normal situation is inverted. In the normal usage, a word followed by iti 
signifies its own word-form as qualified by its meaning. On the other hand, a word 
followed by iti used in grammar signifies its meaning as qualified by its word-form. 

F.3. The above explanation given by Nāgesabhatta needs further clarification. In 
his rule P.1.1.68 (svam rūpam sabdasyasabda-samjria), Panini says that, in the system of 
grammar, a word's own form (sva-rüpa) is the designatum (samjūin) of a word, except 
when words used in grammar are grammatical designations of linguistic items (a-sabda- 
samjfia). For example, P.4.2.33 (agner dhak) says that the affix dhak is added after agni. 
In Sanskrit, the word agni denotes fire. Does the rule mean to say that an affix is added 
after fire? Pànini says that, in grammar, when he cites words, he means to refer to their 
word-form. Thus, the affix dhak is added after the word agni, and not after its meaning. 
However, technical designations of classes of linguistic items always refer to those 
designated linguistic items rather than to the word-shapes of the used designations. For 
instance, P.1.1.76 (vrddhir yasyācām adis tad vrddham) defines the term vrddha as 
referring to those linguistic items whose first vowel is either ā, ai, or au (i.e. a vrddhi 
vowel). Now, P.4.2.114 (vrddhac chah) prescribes the affix cha after vrddha. This does 
not mean that the affix should be added after the word-form vrddha, but that it should be 
added after a word-form such as sala "building" which belongs to the class of words 
designated by the term vrddha. 

F.4. Initiating a new debate on this topic, Katyayana says that it is not necessary 
to have an explicit rule like P.1.1.68 (svam rüpam sabdasyāsabda-samjūā), since the 
cognition of meaning is always preceded by a cognition of a word.239 Katyayana’s 
argument goes as follows. When a word is uttered, the listener first has a cognition of the 
word-form, and then he has a cognition of the meaning of that word. One does not go 
directly to the cognition of meaning by-passing the cognition of the word. Thus, both the 
word-form and the meaning are cognized by the listener. Since the grammatical operation 
of affixation is impossible for the meaning of the word, it will be automatically shifted to 
the word-form. For this reason, Katyayana argues that it is not necessary to have a special 
rule like P.1.1.68. It seems that, in Katyayana's opinion, any principles which are available 
from one's common-sense need not be specifically stated as rules in grammar. 

Katyayana's comment has wider significance for a philosopher of language. Patafijali 
explains Katyayana's argument as follows.249 When someone is addressed by a name, 
and when that person does not fully comprehend that name, he asks: “what did you say, 


238 joke sabda-visesaņakārtha-pratītih, sāstre 'rtha-visegaņaka-sabdasya | iti-sabda-samabhivyāhāre 
viparitam iti viparyāsah /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.L, p. 237. 
239 na va Sabda-piirvako hy arthe sampratyayah /, Vt. 2 on P.1.1.68. 
yo 'pi hy asāv āhūyate nāmnā | nàma ca yadānena nopalabdham bhavati tadā prcchati kim bhavān Gheti | 
sabda-pūrvakas cārthasya pratyayah 1, MB, Vol I., Sec I., p. 367. 
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sir?” This experience shows that the cognition of meaning is preceded by the cognition of a 
word. Bhartrhari further develops this argument and says that no meaning is cognized 
from words which are not themselves cognized first. Words, which are not cognized, are 
unable to signify meaning merely by their existence. Therefore, when the word-form itself 
is not clearly discerned, one asks: “what did you say?”241 Helārāja, commenting upon 
this verse, says that there are three things which are similar in behavior. They are a 
cognition (jūāna), a word (sabda), and light (pradipa). These three cause a cognition of an 
object with a certain power of illumination. However, they illuminate themselves by the 
same power of illumination. Thus, a word leads to a cognition of meaning, as well as of 
itself.242 

With the above explanations, we can say that when a word is used, it signifies meaning 
as qualified by the word-form. However, when a word is mentioned, it signifies its own 
word-form as qualified by its own meaning. Thus, the distinction between use and mention 
depends upon the intention of the speaker. This intention may be signalled by the use of 
verbs like “says,” “states,” etc., or by specific rules such as the one made by Panini, 
P.1.1.68. The use of quotation marks in English is limited to the written language, though 
one can certainly say explicitly “I quote." 

F.5. There is another set of terminology used in Sanskrit texts to deal with the 
distinction between use and mention. The terms anukārya and anukarana refer to notions 
of “imitated word" and “imitation word," respectively. Panini uses the term anukarana in 
P.1.4.62 (anukaranam cāniti-param). In short, the imitation is of two kinds, i.e. that of 
physical non-linguistic sounds (avyaktànukarana) and that of articulated linguistic sounds 
or words (vyaktānukaraņa).?43 In the case of an imitation of a physical sound, such as that 
of a falling object, the distinction between the imitated sound and the imitation word is quite 
clear. Here the imitated sound is not a linguistic sound, but a physical sound of the thing 
falling. On the other hand, the imitation itself is an articulated linguistic word such as patat. 
With the addition of the explicit quotation marker iti, we can get a usage like patad iti karoti 
“he makes the sound patat.” Without the explicit marker iti, we get a usage like pata-pata- 
karoti.” It has the same meaning. Panini's rule P.1.4.62 cited earlier deals with the 
derivation of the latter type of construction. The other type of imitation is that of a linguistic 
item, and is thus closer to the notions of use and mention. For instance, in the sentence 
gaur ity ayam āha “he said ‘gauh’,” the expression gauh iti is an imitation of the word 
gauh, which can be used in a sentence like gaus tisthati “here stands a bull.” The imitated 
word refers to a bull (or a cow), while the imitation word refers to the imitated word gauh. 

F.6. We can make some distinction between an imitation word (anukarana) and 
a mentioned word. An imitation word is rather identifiable with a quotation as a whole, 


241 visayatvam anāpannaih sabdair nārthah prakāsyate / na sattayaiva te 'rthānam agrhītāh prakasakah // 
ato 'nirjūāta-rūpatvāt kim āhety abhidhiyate |, VP, I, 56-7. 

242 jūāna-sabda-padīpās trayo hi prakāšā yenaiva prakāšena param prakasayanti, tenaivātmānam api |, VP- 
H(p), p. 125. 

243 VBS-S, p. 236. 
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while a mentioned word is in fact identical with an imitated word (anukarya) in the aspect 
of its being the object of imitation. In other words, imitation words (anukarana) 
correspond to quotations, while imitated words (anukarya) correspond to contents of 
quotations. Therefore, I shall not translate the term anukarana "an imitation word" with the 
more common term “a mentioned word." 

F.7. Kaundabhatta exhaustively discusses the topic of imitation words and 
imitated words [cf. NN. VII.1-38]. The discussion of this topic covers almost a third of 
his work on the meaning of nouns. Is an imitation word identical with the imitated word? 
How is a word cognized from itself? Is the cognition of word-form a case of direct 
sensory perception, or does it occur on the basis of a word's primary or secondary 
signification function? Is an imitation a meaningful word, or does it stand for something 
which should not be included in the notion of meaning? How does this issue affect the 
systems of Nyàya and Mīmāmsā? Which of the alternatives would allow us to interpret 
Panini's rules in a more efficient way? Kaundabhatta discusses these and several other 
questions in his Namartha-nirnaya (cf. NN. VII.1-38]. I have elaborate historical and 
explanatory comments on the translation of these sections. Therefore, to avoid repetition, I 
shall not duplicate that discussion here. 


G. BHATTOJI DIKSITA AND KAUNDABHATTA 


G.1. Texts in Pāņini's school of Sanskrit grammar are generally said to be 
concerned with two types of grammatical issues, sabda-prakriyā “grammatical processing 
of the word-form" and artha-prakriyā "processing of meaning." While some texts are 
more closely concerned with one or the other of these two modes, most are concerned with 
both. In terms of discussion of issues related to meaning, we can broadly divide the 
grammatical tradition into four periods: 

Early Period (500-100 B.C.) 
Panini, Vyadi, Vàjapyayana, Katyayana, and Patalijali 
Early Middle Period (400-1000 A.D.) 
Bhartrhari, Helārāja, and Puņyarāja 
Late Middle Period (1200 A.D.) 
Kaiyata 
New Period (1550-1750 A.D.) 
Bhattoji Diksita, Kaundabhatta, and Nagesabhatta 

S.D. Joshi and others have discussed the general questions concerning the dates of 
Bhattoji Diksita and Kaundabhatta, and the known details of their personal lives.244 It is 
now commonly held that Bhattojī Diksita's career ranges from 1560 to 1620 A.D. There 
are major controversies about his Brahmin sub-caste (cf. Bhattoji-dīksita-jūāti-viveka, by 


244 g. D. Joshi (1960: Intro, p. vii).. Introductions to VB, VB(M), VB(B), and SM(S). For an extensive study of 
Bhattoji Diksita's contribution to Sanskrit grammar, see: S.K. Bali (1976). 
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Vasudev Anant Bambardekar, Bombay 1939), though a majority of scholars accept that he 
was a Telanga Brahmin. He wrote numerous works on different systems. Four of his 
works deal with grammar: 
Sabda-kaustubha: an extensive commentary on Pāņini's rules. 
Siddhānta-kaumudī: a re-arrangement of Panini’s rules with a 
commentary 
Praudha-manoramā: an extensive commentary on Siddhānta- 
Kaumudī 
Vaiyākaraņa-matonmajjana: a collection of 76 verses dealing with 
syntax, semantics, and philosophy of language. 

While Bhattojī Dīksita is more widely known for his Siddhānta-kaumudī, we are 
concerned here with his Vaiyākaraņa-matonmajjana. S.D. Joshi discusses the 
composition of this work in detail.249 This work is also known by the title Vaiyakarana- 
siddhānta-kārikā. All 76 verses of this text are not composed by Bhattojī Diksita himself. 
He borrows verses from Bhartrhari, Kumarilabhatta, and Vopadeva. Some of his verses 
present doctrines which developed long after Bhartrhari. Joshi comments:?46 

"It would seem to me, then, that the Vaiyakarana-matonmajjana is a 
collection of useful verses composed by no single author but gathered 
together by Bhattoji, who doubtless composed many of them himself, for 
the instruction of his students." 

G.2. Kaundabhatta was Bhattojī Diksita's nephew, the son of Rangojibhatta. He 
studied grammar under Sesakrsna who was also Bhattoji's teacher, and he refers to his 
uncle with great respect. Rangojibhatta enjoyed the patronage of king Venkatappa, a Keladi 
ruler of Ikkeri in the present state of Karnataka who ruled from 1560 to 1630 A.D. 
Kaundabhatta himself refers to king Virabhadra, a Keladi ruler, who ruled from 1629 to 
1645 A.D. We may safely conclude that Kaundabhatta lived during the first half of the 
seventeenth century.247 

Kaundabhatta wrote two commentaries on Bhattoji Diksita's Vaiyakarana-maton- 
majjana. The larger commentary is titled Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, and its abridged version 
is titled Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sara. 'The shorter work has been popular for a long time 
and is used in traditional Sanskrit schools in India to this date for instruction in philosophy 
of grammar. It has been published several times with different commentaries, and several 
individual sections of the shorter work have appeared separately with translations and 
commentaries.248 


245 S.D. Joshi (1960: ix ff). 

246 S.D. Joshi (1960: xi). 

247 S.D. Joshi (1960: vii-ix). 

248 S.D. Joshi (1960: xi-xviii). Important editions of both versions are listed in the bibliography. S.D. Joshi's 
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dissertation deals with the Dhārv-artha-nirņyaya section of the shorter version. The same section has 
appeared with Hindi commentaries by Bhimasen Shastri (1969) and Sudesh Arora (1969). S.D. Joshi (1967) 
translates the Sphota-nirnaya section of the shorter version. J.A. Gune (1978) translates the Lakārārtha- 
nirnaya section of the larger version. 
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I present here a critical translation of the Vāmārtha-nirņaya section of the larger 
version, i.e. Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa. This text was first published in 1899-1900 in the 
Banaras Sanskrit Series, and was republished in 1915 in the Bombay Sanskrit Series No. 
LXX. The editor of the second edition, Mr. K.P. Tripathi, edited this text on the basis of 
the earlier edition, and nine more manuscripts. Tripathi adds some useful notes to this text, 
though compared to the size and complexity of the text, the notes are somewhat scanty. 
When I studied and translated Vāmārtha-nirņaya as part of my Ph.D. work at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1971-72, only these two editions of the larger text, 1.e. 
Vaiyakarana-bhüsana were available to me, besides several editions of the shorter version. 
I had to use the commentaries on the shorter version to make sense of the larger version. 
However, two more editions of the larger work have appeared since my dissertation was 
completed in 1972. Manudeva Bhattacharya's edition of 1985 does not consult any new 
manuscripts, but occasionally adds notes in Sanskrit. Vidya Nivas Misra's edition of 1987 
cites no new manuscript variants, but adds some useful notes in English. I have consulted 
all these editions, and found that the text I used as the basis of my translation remains 
largely unchanged. I have benefitted most from Bimal Krishna Matilal's work (1971, 
1985, and 1986), and from Kapil Dev Shastri's editions of Nagesabhatta’s Parama-laghu- 
maūjūsā and Vaiyakarana-siddhadnta-manjisa Actually, the publication of 
Nāgešabhatta's larger work, Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-mafijusa has been a most important 
recent development. I have also consulted the excellent summary of Kaundabhatta's works 
by S.D. Joshi in The Philosophy of the Grammarians edited by Harold G. Coward and K. 
Kunjunni Raja (1990). I have benefitted from all these publications which appeared since I 
completed my original dissertation in 1972, and I have made use of them in preparing this 
revised version. 


H. KAUNDABHATTA'S NAMARTHA-NIRNAYA 


H.1. In this book, I have presented a heavily annotated translation of the 
Nāmārtha-nirņaya (“Determination of the Meaning of Nouns) chapter of Kaundabhatta’s 
larger work, the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana. This work is an extensive commentary on Bhattoji 
Diksita's Vaiyakarana-matonmajjana or Vaiyākaraņa-siddhānta-kārikā. The chapter 
translated here, Namartha-nirnaya, is a commentary on verses 25-27 of Bhattoji Diksita’s 
work. These verses represent a condensed listing of grammatical doctrines which are then 
unpacked by Kaundabhatta’s commentary. In verse 25, Bhattojī lists five alternative views 
concerning the meaning of nouns. Verses 26 and 27 discuss the guestion of use and 
mention of words. Kauņdabhatta elaborates these different views in the same order as they 
are mentioned by Bhattojī Dīksita. 

According to the subject matter of the discussion, I have divided the text of Namartha- 
nirnaya (= NN) into seven major divisions, marked with Roman numarals, I-VII. Each 
division represents a major view concerning the meaning of nouns, and is further 
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subdivided into smaller texts, which are marked with arabic numerals. These smaller texts 
represent a related group of philosophical arguments. The translation of each of these small 
text-divisions is further split up into individual arguments, which are marked by letters of 
the English alphabet. For each text section, I have given a page reference to the Bombay 
edition. Each translation-section is followed by detailed historical and clarificatory 
explanations. Each explanation is given the number of the corresponding argument in the 
translation, e.g. Explanation [NN.VI.3.b]. 

H.2, Since I have given exhaustive explanations of every argument in this text, 
containing a historical assessment of the arguments as well as a clarification, I shall not 
repeat myself by giving here a detailed account of all the arguments for and against different 
views discussed by Kaundabhatta. I shall only present very brief descriptions of the 
contents of the seven sections. 

Section I: This section contains a general discussion on the five alternative theories of 
the meaning of nouns. These five theories are discussed individually in the following 
sections. 

Section II: This section discusses the view that a noun primarily denotes only a generic 
property. This view was explicitly proposed first by the pre-Katyayana philosopher 
Vājapyāyana, and is later upheld by the school of Mīmāmsā. 

Section III: 'This section discusses the view that a noun primarily denotes only an 
individual entity. It does not primarily denote either a generic property alone, or an 
individual entity qualified by a generic property. This view was upheld first by the pre- 
Katyayana philosopher Vyādi, and is later upheld by some Navya-naiyayikas. 

Section IV: This section discusses the view that a noun primarily denotes an individual 
entity qualified by a generic property. Kaundabhatta presents two versions of this 
alternative. According to Naiyāyikas, the primary signification function of a word is 
ascertained with respect to an individual entity qualified by a generic property, and hence it 
leads to a verbal cognition of an individual entity qualified by that generic property. 
According to the second version which is attributed to followers of the Prābhākara school 
of Mīmāmsā, the primary signification function of a word is ascertained only with respect 
to a generic property, and yet it leads to a verbal cognition of an individual entity qualified 
by that generic property. Kaundabhatta himself seems to agree with this version. 

Section V: This section discusses the view that the primary meaning of a noun also 
includes gender. Here Kaundabhatta discusses a number of alternative views of gender and 
their implications for different schools of philosophy and grammar. 

Section VI: This section simply mentions two further alternatives. The first of these 
says that even number is part of the primary meaning of nouns, and the second adds the 
notion of kāraka to the list of primary meanings. 

Section VII: This section discusses the problem of use and mention, or rather the 
distinction between an imitation word (anukarana) and an imitated word (anukārya). This 
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is the most exhaustive section of all, and covers more than a third of Kaundabhatta’s 
discussion of the meaning of nouns. 

H.3. In NN.I.2.a, Kaundabhatta says that an individual entity is always a 
meaning of a noun, rather than the meaning of a case affix. This is also true of a generic 
property. On the other hand, gender, number, and kāraka are sometimes meanings of 
nouns and sometimes they are meanings of certain affixes. Thus, the apportioning of 
meanings to stems and affixes depends upon the details of particular examples. Let us say 
that the letters P, 7, G, N, and K, represent a generic property , an individual entity, gender, 
number, and kāraka, respectively. Thus, the different ways of apportioning meaning 
between nouns and affixes may be schematically shown as below: 


Alternative Noun-meaning Affix-meaning 
1. P, [4 secondary] G,N,K 
2. I, [P secondary] G,N,K 
3. P,I G,N,K 
4. P,LG N,K 
5. P,LG,N K 
6. P,LG,N,K Ø 


Kaundabhatta' s Namartha-nirnaya refers to these alternative ways of distributing the 
possible meanings between the noun and the affix. This raises a number of interesting 
questions. Kauņdabhatta does not discuss the question of why certain other kinds of 
divisions are not possible. For instance, is it possible to have a case where P, I, and K are 
denoted by the noun, while G and N are denoted by the affix. Mathematically speaking, 
several other permutations and combinations are possible, and yet Kaundabhatta lists only 
some alternatives. Are other alternatives impossible due to some philosophical or practical 
reason? Alternative 6 listed above also raises some interesting issues. If no meaning is 
denoted by an affix, what is its function? Kaundabhatta attempts to answer this question in 
NN.I.2.b. An affix may not have a primary meaning, and yet it need not be meaningless. 
In traditional terminology, in alternative 6, the affix is not a primary signifier (vācaka) of a 
meaning element such as number, and yet it is said to be a co-signifier (dyotaka) of such 
meaning elements. I have discussed the notion of co-signification in section A.8. Such 
explanations are not new with Kaundabhatta. They can be traced back to earlier works.249 
However, following Bhartrhari and Kaiyata, Kauņdabhatta says that this last view (= 
alternative 6) is not the final view of Pataūijali, but is one of the optional views. Bhartrhari 
says that all the alternatives mentioned above are mere conceptual constructs of different 
scholars and that they do not represent the true nature of meaning and its cognition. Ina 
real-life situation of linguistic communication, according to Bhartrhari, a complete sentential 


249 pancakam prātipadikārthah / ... vibhaktayas tu kvacid dyotakatvenāpeksyante /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 235. 
Some of these general issues are discussed in the Mahābhāsya on P.1.4.21 (bahusu bahuvacanam). 
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utterance signifies a complete sentential meaning. Grammarians subsequently analyse these 
whole sentences and their undivided whole meanings into theoretical components. There is 
no communicative reality to these theoretical semantic and morphological divisions.250 
This is Bhartrhari's view. Nāgešabhatta, on the other hand, firmly believes that alternative 
6 above is Patafijali's final view. According to him, all meanings are always signified by a 
nominal stem, and a case-affix is always a mere co-signifier.*5! Such a view is not widely 
shared by other grammarians, and Kaundabhatta’s view seems to be closer to the view of 
most of the grammatical tradition. 


I. CONCLUSION 


1.1. S.D. Joshi says that the author of Vaiya@karana-bhiisana claims no great 
originality for the semantic doctrines he elucidates.25?? Such a comment may raise some 
doubts as to why one should choose this work of little originality for such a detailed study. 
Perhaps, S.D. Joshi is overly pessimistic about his assessment of Kaundabhatta's 
contribution. More recent studies of Kaundabhatta's work seem to present a more upbeat 
evaluation. For example, V.N. Misra, in his recent edition of the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, 
has this to say [VB(M), Intro., p. vi]: 

“Bhattoji, Kaundabhatta and Nāgeša are the three great propounders of an 
innovation in the Sanskrit grammatical tradition. The new school of 
grammar called Navya Vyakarana is their monumental edifice. ... Within 
the Navya Vyākaraņa school itself Kaundabhatta and Nagesa hold divergent 
views on many issues. While Nāgeša is more versatile and ingeneous in his 
approach, Kaundabhatta is more consistent and logical in his contentions. It 
is for this reason that Kaundabhatta has built a better integrated theory of 
language than Nāgeša. His Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa with certain 
modifications could easily become an unusual model of a prolegomena of a 
theory of language ...” 
Manudeva Bhattacharya [VB(B), Intro. p. 15ff] elaborately discusses the relationship 
between Kaundabhatta and Nagesabhatta, and shows that Nagesabhatta has taken over a 
great deal from his illustrious predecessor, and that Kaundabhatta alone deserves the title of 
being the navya-mata-pratisthapaka “founder of the new school of [grammatical] 


250 na hy ete vikalpā laukikāh | samudāyārthe hi laukike vyabhicarat | pañcakah prātipadikārthas catuskas 

trika iti purusa-vikalpādhīna evam-prakārah paksa-bhedah /, VP-S, Pt. I., p. 67. 
paūcakam prātipadikārtha iti mukhya-pakge /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 49; sa eva pafcaka-pakso 

mukhyah / ... evam ca supàm tinām ca dyotakatā ity eva bhāsya-sammatam /, MB-P-U, Voll., Sec.II.,, p. 235; 
dyotakatva-paksa eva tu bhāsya-sva-rasah /, MB-P-U, Vol.IL, p. 280; idam eva [pancaka-paksa-]darsanam 
siddhāntina iti bodhyam /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 323; For a stronger presentation, see: kārakam api 
prātipadikārtha iti paficakam prātipadikārthah | nanv anvaya-vyatirekābhyām pratyayasyaiva tad vācyam 
iti cet na } dadhi tisthati, dadhi pasyety Gdau kartr-ādi-kāraka-pratīteh pratyayam vināpi siddhatvāt / na 
ca lupta-pratyaya-smaraņāt tat-pratitir iti vācyam, pratyaya-lopam ajānato 'pi nāmata eva tat-pratiteh /, 
PLM, p. 200. 

252 S.D. Joshi (1960), Introduction, pp. xi-xii. 
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philosophy." In his notes on Vaiy@karana-bhiisana, Bhattacharya shows that Kaunda- 
bhatta was followed not only by Nāgešabhatta, but by other later grammatical authorities as 
well (Ibid., p. 18). The same admiration for Kauņdabhatta is registered recently by Harold 
Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja (1990: 21): 
*,.. Bhattoji is responsible for seventy-four verses on grammar, sometimes 
referred to as the Vaiyākaraņamatonmajjana, which form the text around 
which Konda Bhatta, the next great figure after Bhattoji, assembles his 
magnum opus, the Vaiyakaranabhüsana with its sara. Konda Bhatta 
provided in his work of 1630 refutations of rival theories of meaning 
proposed by other schools, principally the Nyāya and Mimamsa. The work 
thus stands as the most important treatise after Bhartrhari’s to stem from the 
Paninian school concerning philosophy as understood for the purpose of 
this volume [= The Philosophy of the Grammarians, edited by Coward and 
Kunjunni Raja].” 

With such high and wide praise of Kaundabhatta’s contribution, I need not be defensive 
or apologetic about my choice of Kaundabhatta’s Namartha-nirnaya, as I was in my 
original dissertation. While Kaundabhatta indeed has his own views, his presentation of 
opposing views is thorough. Therefore, his work allows us to see the whole wide vista of 
opinions concerning semantic issues and the entire range of argumentation involved in 
these debates. Pataíijali, Bhartrhari, and Kumarilabhatta are the most frequently quoted 
authors, while a great deal of argumentation is directed against Gangesa’s Tattva- 
cintamani. Along with a deep understanding of grammatical tradition, Kaundabhatta 
exhibits his command of Mīmāmsā and Navya-nyāya traditions as well. 

1.2. I value Kaundabhatta's work for its comprehensive character, and for its 
logical and systematic arrangement of arguments. It introduces a new organization of 
semantic discussions as compared to Bhartrhari's Vakya-padiya. While the third chapter of 
Bhartrhari's Vakya-padiya discusses semantic issues under section-headings which deal 
directly with semantic notions such as action (kriya), generic property (Jāti), individual 
entity (vyakti), gender (linga) etc., Kaundabhatta's work shows divisions of morphology as 
its starting point for discussion of meaning. Chapter-headings in Vaiyakarana-bhüsana 
follow the pattern of “meaning of x," where x stands for morphological categories such as 
naman “noun, nominal stem," dhatu “verb root,” lakara “endings for tenses and moods,” 
sup "case endings,” nipāta “particle,” etc. This shows that Kaundabhatta had a somewhat 
different orientation as compared to Bhartrhari. This new structure for discussing 
semantics has been followed by Nagesabhatta in his Parama-laghu-maūjūsā, Laghu- 
maūjūsā, and Vaiyākaraņa-siddhānta-maūjūsā. Somewhat similar arrangement is seen in 
Gagabhatta’s Bhātta-cintāmani, Jagadisa Bhattacarya’s sabda-sakti-prakāsikā, Khanda- 
deva’s Bhātta-tantra-rahasya etc. It is perhaps possible to trace the inspiration for this 
new arrangement for discussion of semantics according to morphological categories to 
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Gangeša's Tattva-cintāmaņi and its influence on the subseguent developments in the 
schools of grammar, Nyāya, and Mīmāmsā. 


1.3. SOME FEATURES OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOURSE 


Here, I would like to discuss some general features of Kaundabhatta’s philosophical 
presentation, especially as we look at it from a modern point of view. Kaundabhatta is 
representative of his contemporaries and predecessors, and most features of philosophical 
presentation in his work are shared by many of these authors. 

I.3.a. Acceptance of Alternative Views: 

Kaundabhatta covers a certain ground in discussing the various alternatives concerning 
meaning, and yet finally he refuses to take a clear stand in favor of a particular view. In fact 
he goes in the other direction. He accepts all of the alternative views as possible views. In 
such an acceptance, there are a number of underlying possible reasons. 

a) Kaundabhatta makes a reference to the Mīmāmsā doctrine that when there are 
alternatives of equal strength, one cannot say that one of the alternatives is valid, while 
others are wrong, cf. NN.IV.8. Kaundabhatta seems to suggest that the alternative views 
of meaning listed in the beginning of his Namartha-nirnaya are of equal strength, and must 
be accepted as alternatives. 

b) Kaundabhatta suggests that the alternative views need not be accepted all at once, 
but one may choose a particular view depending upon the necessity of a particular example 
at hand (/aksyanurodhad vyavasthā). This seems to suggest a view that one need not look 
for a fully universal explanation for all linguistic phenomena, and that the diversity and 
variability built into the fabric of language require different explanations for distinct types 
of usages, cf. Note 309. 

c) Kaundabhatta is also under the influence of the doctrines advocated by Bhartrhari. 
For Bhartrhari, only the undivided sentences and undivided sentence-meanings have 
communicative reality. For him, all divisions are unreal, whether they are morphological or 
semantic, and such divisions, though useful, are simply useful fictions. This being the 
attitude toward morphological and semantic divisions, there is no reason to argue for one 
division being superior to some other division. Thus, there is a utilitarian approach to 
morphological and semantic segmentation. There is no theoretical conviction behind any 
one particular way of morphological or semantic analysis. 

d) Kaundabhatta also switches his argument from one level to another level, from the 
communicative level of language to the analytical level of morphology. For a form like 
pasuna he debates the issues with an assumption that there is a nominal stem pasu- and an 
affix -nā. Thus, it seems right to debate whether a meaning like gender is signified by the 
nominal stem or the affix. Both the morphological items are visible, and seem beyond 
dispute. However, an accusative form such as dadhi is cited as a reason to argue that all the 
five meaning elements are signified by the stem alone, because there is no visible or audible 
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affixal element. Somehow, Kaundabhatta is unwilling to present an argument on more 
genuinely Paninian lines and say that here we have a zero allomorph of the accusative affix 
-am, and that this zero is capable of signifying the same meaning as is signified by -am. 
Actually, a non-grammarian user of Sanskrit cannot tell whether the word vanam has two 
components, anymore than knowing the fact that the word dadhi has no affix. Ideally, one 
should either argue at the level of morphological elements, including zero morphs and allo- 
morphs, or one should argue at the level of whole communicative units. Kaundabhatta 
seems to be not taking a clear stand on this issue. In contrast with Kaundabhatta, Nagesa- 
bhatta takes a clear stand that all meanings are denoted by the nominal stem, and that the 
case endings are always co-signifiers. This brings all case-forms, whether with zero 
affixes or non-zero affixes, to an identical level. 

I.3.b. Non-separation of different types of discourse 

The debate in Kaundabhatta's work touches upon arguments which may be roughly 
divided into three types, ontological, epistemological, and exegetical. Kaundabhatta moves 
from one type of argument into another without any indication that he is entering into 
another realm of issues. In this process, several important distinctions get blurred. 

a) Ontology versus Epistemology 

In discussing causation of verbal cognition, there are ontological as well as epistemic 
issues involved in the argument. For example, we can clarify the two issues by making a 
distinction in our statements: 


i) Ontological causation: What must exist out there, in order that we have a 
certain cognition? 

ii) Epistemic causation: What must we know, in order that we have a certain 
cognition? 


When there is a cognition, there may be causal factors which exist that we do not know 
exist, and there may be things which we know [or believe] to exist, which do not exist out 
there. For example, the ontological fact, as commonly accepted by Indian philosophers, 
that sound is a quality of ether may be crucial to our ability to hear a spoken word. Without 
ether, we will not hear a word. However, it seems to me that one need not know that he 
hears sounds because sound is a quality of ether. One may be totally innocent of the 
existence of ether, and yet one may be able to hear sounds because ether exists. Thus, this 
part of causation is purely ontological, and not epistemic. However, Kaundabhatta, 
following illustrious predecessors like Gangeša, cites as an instance of experience a 
cognition of ether upon hearing a word. We are told that when one hears a word, he not 
only has a cognition of meaning, based on the signification function of a word, but one also 
has a cognition of ether, because a word as an instance of sound is related to its substratum 
ether through the relation of inherence. Several formulations and reformulations are offered 
to avoid the inclusion of this cognition of ether in the verbal cognition, cf. NN.IV.4.d. 
This is somewhat similar to the Nyàya notion cited by Kaundabhatta [cf. NN.III.12.a.i] 
that the word “ether” signifies the meaning "something which is a substratum of sound." 
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In my personal view, in these instances, philosophers get wrapped up in their own theories 
and forget that no one outside their philosophical clubs has the faintest notion that sound 
and ether are connected. Why is there a cognition of ether upon hearing a word? Does it 
arise because ontologically a word [= sound] is a quality of ether? Does it happen, if and 
only if, one knows that a word [= sound] is a quality of ether? Does anyone, except a 
trained Naiyāyika, know that a word [= sound] is a quality of ether? Does a non-Naiyāyika 
ever have an actual cognition of ether upon hearing a word? Does even a Naiyayika have a 
cognition of ether upon hearing a word? Perhaps, given the ontological causation, a 
Naiyayika believes that he must have had a cognition of ether, even if he were not aware of 
it. 

One may also mention here that philosophers get wrapped up in their own 
philosophical doctrines so that they begin citing examples of linguistic usages which no one 
outside the philosophers’ club would consider normal. For instance, in NN.VII.23.d, 
Kaundabhatta says that whether a property is cognized from a word as a qualificandum or 
as a qualifier is dependent upon one’s knowledge of the speaker’s intention, mutual 
expectancy between words etc. For instance, in the sentence gaur nityā lit. “a cow is 
eternal,” we are told that the word gauh, because of the context of the word nityd “eternal,” 
denotes not an individual cow, but the property of cow-ness as the qualificandum or the 
principal meaning. On the other hand, we are told that in the sentence gaur anityā lit. “a 
cow is non-eternal,” the same word gauh denotes an individual cow. Now, I would argue 
that no one uses such Sanskrit sentences in any normal communication. Therefore, any 
statements made about how one deliberately interprets these sentences have actually very 
little genuine epistemic value. 

b) Known Cognitive States versus Unknown Cognitive States 

Sabara makes an important statement concerning epistemic processes. He says that 
when a word is heard, one knows that he has a cognition of an individual object. This 
experience is pratyaksa “directly perceived." However, one does not know with any direct 
awareness whether this experience came directly upon hearing a word, or whether it was 
mediated by a cognition of ākrti “generic property.” That process is apratyaksa “not 
directly accessible to perception,” cf. Note 262. I would call this a black-box syndrome. 
One knows what goes in and what comes out, but one does not know what happens inside 
this black-box. Sabara says that what happens inside this black-box is decided by further 
argumentation and analysis. The argument is that one cannot know an object qualified by a 
property P, without first knowing P. Thus, since there is a known cognition of an object 
qualified by P upon hearing a word, and since this could not have come about without first 
having a cognition of P, there must have been a cognition of P, even though we were never 
aware of such a cognition. This argument leads to the assumption of cognitions of which 
one may not be aware, and they must be postulated in order to come up with a chain of 
causal events which will satisfy our theoretical demands. Here, we in fact had a cognition 
of an object qualified by P, without any prior known cognition of P, and then we argue that 
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we could not have had this known cognition of an object gualified by P, without having 
had an unknown cognition of P. This presents a very important paradox. However, 
Kauņdabhatta does not show any awareness of such a paradox involved in these 
arguments. 

c) Confusion of Philosophical versus Exegetical Discourse 

While, on the one hand, Kauņdabhatta is locked in debate with Mīmāmsakas and 
Naiyāyikas, many of their doctrines, both philosophical and exegetical, have become a 
matter of common acceptance. Thus, Kaundabhatta cites a number of Mīmāmsā doctrines 
related to the interpretation of Vedic injunctions in support of philosophical conclusions. 
For example, consider his discussion of whether injunctions like somena yajeta “one 
should sacrifice with Soma,” udbhidā yajeta “one should sacrifice with Udbhid,” and 
agnistomena yajeta “one should sacrifice with Agnistoma.” The question, whether one of 
these is an injunction prescribing an accessory of a sacrifice, or a name of a sacrifice, or 
whether it is a combined prescription is determined on the basis of a prolonged 
consideration of the context of that injunction, cf. NN.VII.19-20. Such discussions are 
largely exegetical, and their value for an epistemic theory is not very high, unless of course 
One is discussing a theory of context, or a theory of discourse. Kaundabhatta does not 
separate epistemic questions from exegetical questions in any clear way. 

d) Tool-box Syndrome 

One often gets a feeling while reading the debate presented by Kaundabhatta that many 
participants in this debate, real or straw-men, view things such as the different kinds of 
signification functions as available tools in a philosopher’s tool box. This is especially true 
in the case of invoking laksaņā “secondary signification function” to carry out all kinds of 
things. If nothing else works, the philosopher invokes laksaņā. Because of the exegetical 
bias of a good deal of Mīmāmsā discussion, there is a notion of how to get the meaning one 
needs to get from a particular expression, than how to explain the meaning one would 
normally understand. Thus, invoking processes like laksaņā offers pseudo-epistemic 
explanations of genuinely exegetical matters. As tools of exegetical deliberation, they lose 
their true epistemic character. 

e) Game Syndrome 

A good deal of philosophical presentation in Kaundabhatta’s work, and in a large 
number of other Indian philosophical works, is filled with what I would call the game 
syndrome. The debaters are there to win the debate at whatever the cost. Thus, the 
direction of the argumentation is not always what one might call philosophical, but it is 
disputational, and all kinds of tricks of debate are used in the course of arguing against 
one’s opponent. The Nyāya-sūtras openly discuss these different modes of debate, and not 
all of them are directed at arriving at the truth. The goal is to win. Therefore, in reading 
these presentations one needs to be aware of such devices. These various modes of debate 
have been discussed in detail by B.K. Matilal (1985: 9ff). 
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These are some of the features of the debate presented in Kaundabhatta’s Vāmārtha- 
nirnaya. I do not mean to suggest that Kaundabhatta’s work is unique in having these 
features. In fact, in most respects, Kaundabhatta is a typical writer, and, therefore, most of 
the above comments would be applicable to a large number of philosophical works in 
Sanskrit. 

I.4. Using Kaundabhatta’s work as the starting point, I have attempted to trace 
most of the arguments presented here to their antecedents in those respective systems. The 
schools of Sanskrit grammar, Mīmāmsā, and Nyāya, all have a long history full of doctrinal 
diversity. Over the centuries, these schools vigorously interacted with each other. 
Similarly, in each school, individual authors pride in showing their individual edge in 
argumentation. There is no such thing as the Indian philosophy of language. Similarly, 
there is no such thing as the view of grammarians, Mimamsakas, or Naiyayikas. There are 
multitudes of different opinions on every topic, and each argument needs to be placed in its 
right historical context. One can also look at the developments which occurred sub- 
sequently. For instance, while it is true that a later scholar like Nagesabhatta borrows a 
great deal from Kaundabhatta, he also disagrees with Kaundabhatta on many points. 
Nāgesabhatta himself does not refer to Kaundabhatta by name while rejecting his views, 
but commentators on Nagesabhatta’s works clarify who he is rejecting. Thus, we can trace 
a history of argumentation in both directions starting from Kaundabhatta’s vantage point. 
In my notes on the translation of Kaundabhatta’s Namartha-nirnaya, I have undertaken 
such a task in a modest way. Through this translation and its explanation, I hope to present 
a picture of a vibrant period in the history of Indian philosophy of language. 


[a] 


[b] 
[c] 
[d] 
[e] 
[f] 


Kaundabhatta's 
Namartha-nirnaya 


SECTION ONE 


NN.L1. (P. 117) 


“wh fah fah aa agh Wh TAT N 

amà gf adi gam: mA feft: Ina” 
Us mA: | ah Rea | fra wien d | aah aefa 
ATT | Ta ERRATA: | 


Translation [NN.I.1] 


[Bhattoji Diksita] enumerates [the possible alternative views about] 
meanings of nouns: 

“The [primary] meaning of a noun consists of one [element, or a group of] 
two, three, four, or five [elements]. All these alternative views have been 
explained in the tradition [of Sanskrit grammar].” 

[First view: The primary meaning of a noun consists of] one [element], i.e. 
a generic property. 

[Second view: The primary meaning of a noun consists of] two [elements], 
i.e. a generic property and an individual entity. 

[Third view: The primary meaning of a noun consists of] three [elements], 
i.e. gender along with the [earlier] two [elements]. 

[Fourth view: The primary meaning of a noun consists of] four [elements], 
i.e. number along with those [earlier three elements]. 

[Fifth view: The primary meaning of a noun consists of] five [elements], 
i.e. karaka along with those [earlier four elements]. 


Explanation [NN.I.1.a]: The concepts of a noun or a nominal stem and its meaning 


are discussed in the Introduction [cf. A.1-8 and C.5-6]. 


Explanation [NN.L1.b-f]: In this section, Kaundabhatta merely lists different alter- 
native views concerning the primary meaning of nouns. However, the listing is not 
exhaustive enough to cover even his own treatment of the subject. The first view as given 
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in L.1.b treats only a generic property as the single element signified by a noun. However, 
as we see from the text of Vāmārtha-nirnaya [cf. NN.III.1-12], this is only one version of 
this view. The other version of this view is that the meaning of a noun consists of only an 
individual entity. The listing here is incomplete also in another respect. More than a third 
of this text deals with the question of use and mention [cf. NN.VII.1-38]. Traditionally 
this is also part of semantics, since the form of a word is considered as a possible meaning 
under certain circumstances. While translating NN.I.1.f, I have retained the Sanskrit term 
karaka. I have discussed the conception of kāraka in the Introduction [cf. D.6.i-vii]. 


NN.L2. (p. 117) 


q4 Made maaken SAT aat farm Sema | 
Mā frei ffir sera | 


Translation [NN.L2] 
[a] Among these [five meaning elements], if certain elements are [considered to 
be ] meanings of a noun [= nominal stem], then the remaining elements are 
[to be considered to be] meanings of the case endings, excepting the 
individual entity [which is always a meaning of the noun]. 
[D] It should be noted that, in the last view, a case ending is merely a co- 
signifier. 


Explanation [NN.L.2.a-b]: According to grammarian-philosophers beginning with 
Bhartrhari, the division of sentential utterances and their meanings into constituent units is a 
mere conceptual construction (kalpana), and yet it is useful in an analytical understanding 
of language [cf. Introduction, B.4-5]. An analysis of the cognition of meaning is said to 
reveal that there is a definite sequence in one's cognitive reception of different meaning 
elements. Patafijali says that a man gets up in the morning, finishes his personal matters 
first, then he works for his intimate friends, and then for his distant relatives. Similarly, a 
nominal stem first signifies a generic property.?53 Then it signifies an individual which 
possesses this generic property. Later this individual comes into a relationship with gender 
and number, and finally it is related to karaka, which requires a relationship to another 
meaning such as an action. Kaiyata and Nagesabhatta explain the subtle logic behind this 
statement by Pataiijali.254 A word signifies a generic property before it signifies an 
individual entity, because it is not possible to know an individual qualified by a property 


253 praty-anga-varti loko laksyate | tad yathā / puruso 'yam prātar utthāya yàny asya prati-Sariram kāryāņi 
tani tāvat karoti, tatah suhrdām, tatah sambandhinām / prātipadikam cāpy upadistam sāmānya-bhūte 'rthe 
vartate | sāmānye vartamānasya vyaktir upajāyate / vyaktasya sato linga-samkhyābhyām anvitasya 
bāhyenārthena yogo bhavati /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 312; VP-S, Pt.I., pp. 68-9; MB-P, Vol.II., p. 635. 


tatra nāgrhīta-visesaņā visesye buddhir ity ādau sāmānyam abhidhiyate / tatas tad-anuraktā dravye 
pratitih | linga-samkhyā-saktīnām cásrayo dravyam iti tat pūrvam abhidhātavyam | tatah samkhyāpeksayā 
lingam samāsannam iti tad abhidhiyate | ... bāhyenārthena ... karmatvādinā ... tad hi kriyāpeksaņād 
bāhyam /, MB-P, Vol I., Sec.L, p. 312; also see: Ibid., Vol.II., p. 635. 
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before knowing that property. Therefore, after first knowing a generic property, there 
follows a cognition of an individual entity qualified by that generic property. This 
individual entity is the locus of gender and number alike. However, gender is closer to the 
individual entity as compared to number, and hence it is signified before number. The last 
element is kāraka or the role an entity performs in bringing about a given action. This is 
the most external element with respect to the individual entity, since this particular 
characterization of an entity requires the consideration of its relation to an action, an external 
element. Allocation of certain meaning elements to a nominal stem or to a case ending 
depends upon the alternative view we choose to accept. This question and the function of a 
case-affix as a co-signifier (dyotaka) have been discussed in detail in the Introduction [cf. 
H.3]. Kaundabhatta considers all the five views to be of equal importance as possible 
alternatives. 


[a] 
[b] 


[c] 


[d] 


[e] 


SECTION TWO 


NN.IL1. (p. 117) 


MA SAGA cert: | ahaa darat area 1 HTTeWWbdT 
ATA TAT | AA K ohh: [mpg] RRÍRIWST- 
frg: | ud aOR TET equHaqaarued dat uf 
Tag RaR a aaa qui TS | 


Translation [NN.II.1] 


Among these [five views], the first view is justified on the following 
grounds. 

By the reason of economy [of theoretical assumptions], only a generic 
property is [held to be] the primary meaning [of a noun]. [This should be 
the case] by the reason that if different individual entities were primary 
meanings [of one and the same noun], there would be [unacceptable] 
prolixity [of theoretical assumptions]. 

Nor should one claim that there is no decisive way of choosing [between the 
two alternatives mentioned above] on the ground that each individual entity 
also has a singularity [of its own, comparable to the singularity of a generic 
property]. 

[If one were to accept an individual entity to be the sole primary meaning], 
in such [a view], there would be [undesirable] prolixity [in resorting to] 
secondary signification function [of that word to be able to refer to] other 
individual entities [belonging to the same class]. [This is because, in such a 
view, One would have to justify the secondary signification function by 
resorting to a long winding indirect] relation [between the primary meaning 
(= a certain individual entity) and the secondary meaning (= other individual 
entities belonging to the same class)]. [The secondary meaning = other 
individual entities belonging to the same class] is related by inherence to 
something [1.e. the generic property] which is inherent in [the primary 
meaning, i.e. the specific initial individual entity]. 

[On the other hand], there is economy [of assumptions] in the view that the 
primary signification function [of a noun] is ascertained solely with respect 
to a generic property. This is because [the relation between a primary 
meaning, i.e. a generic property, and the secondary meaning, i.e. an 
individual entity possessing that generic property] is [simply] that of the 
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secondary meaning [= an individual] being in relation of inherence with [the 
primary meaning, the generic property]. 

Explanation [NN.IL1.a]: In the Paninian tradition, the first view that the primary 
meaning of a noun consists of only one element is presented in two alternatives. Here only 
one of the two alternatives is presented. Nāgešabhatta says that this single meaning element 
could either be a generic property alone or an individual entity alone.255 This goes back to 
Bhartrhari who says that after the meanings of individual words are abstracted from the 
initially cognized undivided sentence meaning, one can say that the meaning of all words 
consists of either a generic property alone or an individual entity alone.256 Helārāja 
explains this by saying that, according to Jativadins, all words primarily denote a generic 
property alone, while, according to Vyaktivādins, all words primarily denote an individual 
entity alone.25?7 Helaraja’s statement is important as a caution, especially when one uses 
Western terms to refer to Indian semantic theories. For example, Peter M. Scharf's recent 
(1990) dissertation is titled The denotation of generic terms in ancient Indian grammar, 
Nyaya, and Mimamsa. On the face of it, this wording creates an impression that there are 
generic terms different from non-generic terms. While this is true for some Indian thinkers 
in some contexts, theories held by Jātivādins and Vyaktivādins raise global claims about all 
words. Thus, one would have to say that, for a Jativadin, all words are generic terms, 
while, for a Vyaktivadin, all words are non-generic. This is clear from Bhartrhari and 
Helārāja [cf. notes 256 and 257]. 

Patanijali discusses the question of whether Panini was a Jativadin or a Vyaktivadin. 
He believes that, according to Panini, both talternatives are valid for different situations.258 
P.1.2.58 (jāty-ākhyāyām ekasmin bahu-vacanam anyatarasyām) says: “To denote a jāti 
[= class for Panini, generic property for Patafijali], one may optionally use a plural affix, in 
the sense of a singular." This rule is taken to support the doctrine that words denote a jāti 
“generic property." P.1.2.64 (sarūpāņām eka-Sesa eka-vibhaktau) says: “When a number 
of homophonic nominal stems occur with the same case ending, only one of the 
homophonic nominal stems is retained [and others are deleted]." This rule is interpreted in 
the following way. A plural form such as vrksah “trees” is grammatically derived from a 
sequence of many singular forms such as vrksas ca vrksas ca vrksas ca. Only one of these 
stems is retained and a plural affix added after it. For some important comments on the 
procedure of eka-sesa, see: B.K. Matilal (1971: 99). This rule is taken to support the view 


255 ekam prātipadikārtha ity asya jāti-vyaktyor madhye ' nyatarad eva tac chakyam ity arthah /, LM, p. 1149. 


padarthanam apoddhāre jatir và dravyam eva và | padàrthau sarva-sabdánàm nityāv evopavarnitau 1/, 
VP, M, Jāti-samuddeša, verse 2. 


257 sarvesam pada-rūpāņām jati-vadi-mate jātir evartho na dravyam /  dravya-vàádi-mate tu dravyam eva na 
pga /, VP-H(p), p. 8. 


— cumul, 2? 


property. 
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that words primarily denote only a vyakti “an individual entity." Grammarians suggest that 
one chooses between these opposing views depending upon the particular needs of a given 
grammatical derivation.259 The view that a generic property alone is the primary meaning 
of all words is first upheld by the pre-Kātyāyana grammarian Vājapyāyana.? This view 
is later upheld by the Bhātta school of Mīmāmsā. Kaundabhatta follows Mīmāmsakas in 
his presentation of this view. 

Explanation [NN.II.1.b]: The ontology of a generic property has been discussed in 
the Introduction [cf. D.2.i-x]. The Jativadin claims that his view has the benefit of 
economy of assumptions. He argues that, if a generic property alone is the primary 
meaning of a noun, then one's knowledge of a single relationship between the noun and a 
given generic property is sufficient to account for verbal cognitions of all individual entities 
possessing this generic property. On the other hand, if only a single individual entity is the 
primary meaning of a word, then one would have to assume an infinite number of 
relationships of one word with all possible individual entities belonging to a class. It is 
impossible to grasp such an infinite number of relationships, and hence a word would be 
unable to refer to all individual entities it should be able to refer to. Therefore, it is easier to 
assume that a noun primarily denotes a generic property. 

Explanation [NN.II.1.c]: The reading of this passage as it stands (= na ca praty- 
ekam vyaktibhir vinigamana-virahah) is difficult to interpret. The two new editions of this 
text by V.N. Misra and M. Bhattacharya offer neither a new reading, nor indicate that there 
may be a problem here. The reading of this passage in the shorter version, VBS, is 
probably the correct reading (= na ca vyaktinam api praty-ekam ekatvād vinigamanā- 
virahah), and I have interpreted the NN passage by taking into account the reading as 
found in the VBS. 

First Kaundabhatta presents the view of the Jātivādin, and argues why the view of the 
Vyaktivādin is not acceptable. Now an objector may say that there is really no way of 
choosing between these two views. A generic property, shared by a multitude of 
individual entities, is ontologically speaking a single entity, and hence one claims economy 
in treating a generic property to be the primary meaning of a noun. But the objector claims 
that each of the infinite individual entities also has a singularity of its own. Thus, both a 
generic property as well as a given individual entity have singularity, and hence there is no 
difference in economy between these two views. 

In NN.II.1.c, Kaundabhatta says that this objection should not be raised, and in the 
following sections, he presents arguments which help one choose between these two 
alternatives. 

Explanation [NN.IL1.d-e]: Kaundabhatta elaborates the arguments demonstrating 
economy of assumptions in one view and the lack of economy in the other view. If one 


259 pànines tübhayam laksyānurodhāt / tat kvacit kificid asriyate /, KS-N, Vol.l., pp. 42-3. 


260 ākrty-abhidhānād vaikam vibhaktau vājapyāyanah /, Vt. 38 on P.1.2.64; also see: MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.L, pp. 
44-5 and BC, p. 120. For an analysis of Vājapyāyana's views, see: Matilal (1971: 106ff). 
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accepts the doctrine of the Jātivādin, then only a generic property is the primary meaning of 
a noun. How do we then understand individual entities from such a noun? Kaundabhatta 
says that one has to accept that the noun signifies (refers to) individual objects, qualified 
by the given generic property, through its secondary signification function. Similarly, if 
one accepts the view of the Vyaktivādin, then a word primarily signifies (= refers to) only a 
given individual entity. How do we then get this word to signify other individual entities? 
Kaundabhatta suggests that even here we must resort to a word's secondary signification 
function to get it to refer to other individual entities. The prima facie argument now is that 
if one needs to resort to the secondary signification function of a word to enable it to refer 
to all individual entities [of a given class], then there is no difference in economy of 
assumptions. 

Kaundabhatta here [cf. NN.II.1.d] points out that, while one does need to resort to a 
word's secondary signification function in both alternatives, the particulars of these 
secondary signification functions are different. One has greater economy than the other. 
The secondary signification function as assumed by the Vyaktivadin has greater prolixity as 
compared to the secondary signification function as assumed by the Jātivādin [cf. 
NN.II.1.e]. 

A secondary signification function is thought to be a relation of the primary meaning to 
the secondary meaning [sva-sakya-sambandha]. In the Vyakti-vada view, the primary 
meaning of a word is a specific individual entity, while the secondary meaning consists of 
other individual entities of the same class. The relation between these to, stated in 
ontological terms, is such that the specific individual entity [= primary meaning] is related 
by inherence to a generic property, and this generic property is related by inherence to other 
individual entities [= secondary meaning] belonging to the same class. This is the import of 
the term sva-samaveta-samavayitva. 


Primary Meaning Secondary Meaning 
Individual Entity x <-----> Generic Property <-----> Other Individual Entities 


On the other hand, in the Jāti-vāda view, the primary meaning consists of a generic 
property alone, and the secondary meaning consists of any individual entity which 
possesses this generic property. The relation between a generic property and an individual 
possessing it is that of inherence. Therefore, the relationship between the primary meaning 
and the secondary meaning is that of a single relation of inherence [sva-samavayitva |. 


Primary Meaning Secondary Meaning 
Generic Property «-------------------------------------- > All Individual Entities 
belonging to a class 
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Thus the view of Jāti-vāda is said to involve economy of assumptions. This argument 
has been discussed in detail by the commentary Sankari on Kaundabhatta’s shorter text, i.e. 
Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sàra 261 


NN.IL2. (p. 117) 


“HAT MRPIAAKSTA Aa: | 

AHA: TIAATATAEAT GaTfsmtraam lt” 
Tare enfmaregrequad daft Raaya Ga | Sequr 
gruti: WITT: | GET Aas aa MA ATIKA 
afd: 1 


Translation [NN.H.2] 

[a] Moreover, [the Mimamsakas say]: “It is certain that only a generic property 
can be a primary meaning, because this is proved - 

i) by [using the analytical method of ] concurrent occurrence and concurrent 
non-occurrence; 

ii) by the uniform cognition [of meaning from a word in all of its occurrences]; 
and 

iii) by the fact that it [2 generic property] is cognized prior [to the cognition of 
an individual qualified by a generic property ]." 

[b] Even he [= the Vyaktivadin], who accepts that the primary meaning consists 
of an individual entity, also accepts a generic property to be part of the 
primary meaning. Otherwise, a pure individual entity [unqualified by a 
generic property] would undesirably become the primary meaning. 

[c] [In such a view where an unqualified pure individual entity is the primary 
meaning], it would be impossible to justify the ascertainment of the primary 
signification function [of a noun], because there is an infinite number of 
individual entities, and because of the fault of deviation. 


Explanation [NN.II.2.a]: The verse quoted here is found in Parthasarathimisra’s 
Sāstra-dīpikā, and is quoted with a variety of readings in different sources. In Mīmāmsā- 
koša [Vol.IL, p. 805], the first half of the verse is cited as: anantya-vyabhicarabhyam 
sakty-anekatva-dosatah. In a footnote to the Mahābhāsya [Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 101], this 
verse is ascribed to Kumarilabhatta [cf. bhatta-pādair apy uktam). However, this verse is 
not found in the available works of Kumarilabhatta. 


261 VBS-S, pp. 217-8. 
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Explanation [NN.II.2.a.i]: The concepts of anvaya “concurrent occurrence" and 
vyatireka "concurrent non-occurrence" are discussed in the Introduction [cf. B.2-4]. If the 
generic property is cognized, then an individual qualified by that property can be cognized 
subsequently. However, if the generic property is not cognized, then one cannot have a 
subsequent cognition of an individual as qualified by that generic property. Therefore, the 
generic property must be cognized prior to the cognition of an individual qualified by that 
generic property. Since, the generic property is thus cognized before the cognition of the 
individual qualified by that generic property, it alone should be considered to be the primary 
meaning of a word. Sabara has argued this point at length.262 

Explanation [NN.II.2.a.ii]: This argument from the Sāstra-dīpikā is based on a 
passage in Kumarilabhatta's Tantra-varttika.?63 If individual entities, in all their particular 
colorfulness, were to be the primary meanings of a word, then the verbal cognition derived 
from a word would be of a different form each time the word is heard. This would have to 
be the case, because each individual differs from every other individual in some respect. 
However, in actual experience, the cognition of meaning from a word has a certain 
uniformity. This uniformity of cognition can be accounted for only by assuming a generic 
property to be the primary meaning of a word. The same basic argument can also be traced 
to Katyayana and Pataíijali, and perhaps to Vājapyāyana, whose version of Jātivāda is 
discussed at length in the Mahabhasya.?64 

Explanation [NN.IL2.a.iii]: This argument can also be traced to the works of Sabara 
and Kumārilabhatta.265 When a word such as “bull” is uttered, one cognizes the generic 
property of bull-ness before cognizing individuals qualified by that generic property. Only 
after cognizing the generic property, one later cognizes individual entities qualified by that 
generic property. Thus, for the emergence of a verbal cognition of a generic property, there 
is no cause other than the cognition of a word. However, the cognition of an individual 
entity qualified by a generic property can arise only after the cognition of a word and the 
cognition of a generic property. Considering this cognitive sequence, only a generic 
property deserves to be included in the primary meaning of a word. 

Explanation [NN.II.2.b]: This argument is different from the one in NN.II.2.a.i. 
Naiyāyikas believe that a non-qualificative cognition (nirvikalpaka-jfíana) or a cognition of 


262 tad etad ātma-pratyaksam yac chabda uccarite vyaktih pratiyate / kim sabdād utākrter iti vibhāgo na 
pratyaksah | so ’nvaya-vyatirekabhyam avagamyate | antareņāpi sabdam ya ākrtim avabudhyeta, 
avabudhyeta evāsau vyaktim | yas tūccarite "pi sabde mānasād apacārāt kadācid àkrtim nopalabheta na 
jātucid asāv imam vyaktim avagaccheta |, MS-B(a), Pt.L, p. 305. For the detailed arguments of Sabara in 
support of Jātivāda, see Peter Scharf (1990). 


yadi ca vyaktayo 'bhidheyā bhaveyus tatas tāsām citra-khaņda-muņdādi-visesa-svarūpa-grahaņād vicitrā 


sabdoccāraņe buddhih syāt | ekākārā tūtpadyate | tenāpy ākrtih sabdārīha iti niscīyate |, TV(b), pp. 272-3. 
64 prakhyāvisesāt /, Vt. 39 on P.1.2.64; na hi gaur ity ukte visegah prakhyāyate suklā nīlā kapila kāpotiketi |, 
MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., pp. 90-1; avyapavarga-gates ca /, Vt. 40 on P.1.2.64; na hi gaur ity ukte vyapavargo 
amyate Sukld nila kapilā kapotiketi /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., pp. 90-1. 
26 go-sabdoccāraņe hi pürvam evāgrhītāsu vyaktisu sāmānyam pratiyate | tad-ākāra-jūānotpatteh pascad 
vyaktayah pratīyante / atas cākrti-pratyayasya nimittāntarābhāvāt, vyakti-pratyaye ca pūrva-pratīta- 
sāmānya-nimittatvād ākrtih sabdārtha iti vijūāyate /, TV(b), pp. 272-3. 
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something not qualified by any property is not useful for any purposeful activity.266 
Therefore, they argue that a word signifies [= refers to] an individual entity qualified by a 
generic property, and not an individual entity by itself. If the generic property is not 
included in the primary meaning, and if only an unqualified individual entity is regarded as 
the primary meaning, it would not serve any purpose.?97 A bull, unqualified by bull-ness, 
would not even be recognized as a bull, or as a member belonging to the class of bulls. 
From the cognitive point of view, it would be cognized as a mere something, uncategorized 
and uncategorizable, and hence of no practical use. 

Explanation [NN.II.2.c]: If one accepts the view that an individual alone is the 
primary meaning, then the intrinsic infinity of individual entities poses a problem. Such an 
infinity of individuals would lie beyond the range of direct human perception, and hence it 
would be impossible to ascertain the relation of a word to each and every possible 
individual entity belonging to a class. Therefore, one can neither accept the theoretical 
assumption of an infinite number of signification functions for each word in relation to the 
infinite number of individual entities, nor demonstrate the feasibility of experientially 
ascertaining all those infinite signification functions. This is the ānantya “infinity” 
argument. 

The vyabhicara “deviation” argument goes as follows. To avoid the difficulties pointed 
out above in the “infinity” argument, one may assume that the primary signification 
function of a word is ascertained only in relation to a specific individual entity. How do we 
then account for our experience that we do cognize other individual entities from the same 
word? Logically speaking, the signification function of a word ascertained with an 
individual / should be able to lead to a verbal cognition of / alone and no other individual. 
Should there be a verbal cognition of an individual other than J, even when the signification 
function of the word is ascertained in relation to / alone, this leads to a violation of the 
postulated cause-effect relationship. Such violations or deviations ultimately lead to the 
rejection of the postulated causal relationship.268 


NN.IL3. (p. 117) 
Wd AHA FF ATA | GATT Garam Ka 
qeq aeaa MTG | AHA HHA eat. 
feta | ow cw anwar adaleacararaacad- 
area Garey WT | 


266 na hi svarūpeņa padārthasya padārthāntarānvayitayā bhanam kaiscit svikriyate /, SV, p. 200. 
267 nirdharmitāvacchedaka-sābda-bodhasya pravrtty-ády-anupayogitayd tat-svīkārāsambhavāt |, SV, p. 200. 
ākrti-vyatirikte ’rthe sambandho nityatāsya ca | na siddhyetàm iti jūātvā tad-vācyatvam ihocyate //, SLV, p. 
545; yadi hi ākrti-vyatiriktā vyaktaya eva sarvatra sabdārthāh syus tatas tābhir vyabhicārāt sambandha 
eva Sabdasya na siddhyati | natarām nityatvam | ākrti-vācyatve tu kvacit tayaiva kvacit tad- 
visistenārthāntareņa siddhyati sabdasya sambandho nityatā ceti /, SLV-N, p. 545; Also see: MB-P, Voll., 
Sec.I., pp. 44-5; TMT, Pt.L., p. 135; BC, p. 120; KP, p. 32; and LM, pp. 1105-7. 
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Translation [NN.II.3] 

[a] Thus, by necessity, let the [generic property] be the sole primary meaning 
fof a noun]. 

[b] If a pure individual entity [= unqualified by a generic property] were to be 
the primary meaning, there would not be a uniform verbal cognition [each 
time the noun is used]. [Such would be the case], because [without the 
cognition of a generic property] only an individual property such as 
Khanda-ness [= particularity pertaining to the specific bull named Khanda] 
would be the limitor of primary-meaning-ness [i.e. would regulate eligibility 
of an entity for inclusion in primary meaning]. 

[c] [One must finally accept a generic property to be the sole primary meaning], 
because a generic property is cognized prior [to the cognition of an 
individual entity qualified by that generic property]. 

[d] It is necessary to have a generic property included in the primary meaning 
by the following (cognitive) rule: Without first cognizing the qualifying 
property, one cannot have a cognition of an entity qualified by that property. 
Therefore, let it be the sole primary meaning. 


Explanation [NN.1I.3.a]: To account for a word's ability to refer to all members of a 
given class, the minimal necessary condition is that one should first have a cognition of the 
generic property or the class property which regulates membership of this class. If, by this 
logic, the generic property needs to be cognized before cognizing any individual entity 
qualified by that generic property, then one need not treat such individual entities to be the 
primary meaning of a word. This is in accord with the maxim: ananya-labhyah 
Sabdarthah “An x can be treated as a meaning of a given word W, if and only if its 
cognition is derived solely from W." Since, individual entities qualified by a generic 
property are cognized subsequently on the basis of the cognition of the generic property, 
and not directly from the word, one cannot consider such individual entities as being part of 
the primary meaning. 

Explanation [NN.IL3.b]: This argument is a further explanation of NN.IL.2.a.ii. If 
an unqualified individual were the primary meaning, then each time the verbal cognition 
would yield a different form. In each instance of verbal cognition, the specificity of a given 
individual would characterize that individual as it becomes the meaning of a word. This is 
what is meant by the technical statement that specific properties like Khanda-ness would 
become limitors of primary-meaning-ness. For the concept of sakyatāvacchedaka, see: 
Introduction, [E.2]. Normally, a generic property functions as the limitor of primary- 
meaning-ness, i.e. its possession by an individual entity is the necessary and sufficient 
condition for membership of that entity into the class of entities that a word can refer to. 
Since, the generic property, functioning as a regulating property, appears as part of the 
primary meaning, there is a certain uniformity of verbal cognition of each different 
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individual entity. However, if the generic property were not to be cognized, and not to 
function as a regulating property, then individual entities will be cognized in their 
particularity, and this would lead to the loss of uniformity of verbal cognition of different 
individual entities .2© 

Explanation [NN.IL3.c]: This argument is simply a restatement of NN.II.2.a.iii. 

Explanation [NN.3.d]: This elaborates the argument in NN.II.3.c. The elaborate 
argument occurs in the works of Sabara, Kumārilabhatta, and several other authors. 279 
The maxim quoted by Kaundabhatta simply says that a cognition of a qualifying property is 
an essential pre-condition for a cognition of something qualified by that property. 
Mimamsakas extend this argument to imply that once a word signifies a generic property 
by its primary signification function, this primary signification function is exhausted or 
used up and is not capable of further signifying [= referring to] an individual entity 
qualified by that generic property. The cognition of an individual qualified by the generic 
property comes on the basis of the secondary signification function of a word. This is the 
standard argument of the Bhātta school of Mīmāmsā.27! 


NN.IL4. (p. 117) 
Ad "T aE Adagia HIATT: | T Tear | 
ey aT errata Wien e RARI dearāfūdegmt saree: TÄTT- 
fr ae VAR: | TA | saat MAA aA TTT: PÄ- 


aaaea | Sh fg 
TEATE arden 3a ge Pea | 
aaf aT A aa I” 


Translation [NN.II.4] 

[a] [Objection to Jati-vada]: If [a generic property is the sole primary meaning], 
then how to explain the relationship in [sentences like] “one should give a 
bull (or cow)" and “one husks rice”? [A difficulty arises in interpreting 
such sentences] because these [acts of giving and husking] cannot be 


269 MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., pp. 90-1; TV(b), pp. 272-3. 

0 gotvam laksanam bhavisyati / yatra gotvam tasyām vyaktāv iti | evam tarhi visist@ vyaktih pratiyeta | yadi 
ca višistā, pūrvataram visesanam avagamyeta | na hy apratite visegane visistam kecana pratyetum arhanti |, 
MS-B(a), Pt.1., p. 304; TV(A), Pt.I., pp. 304, 314; tatra nāgrhīta-visesaņā visesye buddhir ity adau samanyam 
abhidhiyate /, MB-P, Voll, Sec.L, p. 312; visista-buddhau visesana-jndnasya kāraņatvāt pürvam jāty-ādi- 
‘raram /, BSS, Pt.I., p. 635. 

1 yadi cātrākrtih pratiyeta sabdena, tadā vyaktir api padārtha iti na sakyate vaktum | kutah | | akrtir hi 
vyaktyā nitya-sambaddhā | sambandhinyām ca tasyām avagatāyām sambandhy-antaram avagamyate /, MS- 
B(a), Pt.I., p. 305; jāris cet pürvam abhidheyatvenābhyupagatātraiva $abdasyopaksinatvat na vyakti- 
vacanatā labhyate | na cākrti-samvedanenāpi vyakti-pratīter anyathāpy upapannatvāt satyām gatāv 
anekārthatā yujyate 'bhyupagantum | arthāpattyā ca sabdasya vācaka-saktih kalpyate, sā ca yadā vyakti- 
pratīter anyathāpy upapannatvāt ksīņā, tadā vacaka-sakti-kalpanayam pramāņam nāsti |  ... anvaya- 
vyatirekābhyām vyakter aSabdarthatvam nisctyate /, TV(b), p. 276; also see: KP, pp. 44-5. 
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construed with the generic property [i.e. bull-ness or rice-ness]. How can 
the generic property of bull-ness be the object of the action of giving? 

[b] [Jativadin’s Reply]: If this is the objection, then some say that actions of 
giving etc. are construed with the individual entity implied [by the 
inapplicability of such actions to the generic property], and the same 
[implied individual entity] will bear the relation of being an object [of those 
actions]. 

[c] [Vyaktivadin's Response]: That cannot be [accepted]. It is impossible to 
construe [the affix-meaning] “object-ness” [with the implied individual], due 
to the following rule: “Affixes signify their meaning as related to the 
[primary] meaning of stems." 

[d] [Vyaktivadin's Response continued]: Also it would not be possible to 
construe the primary meaning of one word with [the individual entity] 
implied by another word. For it is said in the Tadbhūtādhikaraņa: “We do 
not find that a meaning which is implied by a word is qualified either by 
other words or by a case-ending. For instance, [we cannot say]: ‘This 
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smoke is burning’. 


Explanation [NN.II.4.a]: This argument is based on the assumption that a cognition 
of sentence-meaning should directly lead a person to some purposeful activity. The Vyakti- 
vādin claims that his view fares much better in this respect, as compared to the view of the 
Jativadin. The specific argument given here can be traced as far back as Katyayana's 
presentation of Vyādi's view, and it is elaborated in Mīmāmsā and Nyāya texts.272 If one 
can show that sentences like “bring a bull” and “husk rice" directly lead to purposeful 
action in a particular view of meaning, then that view must be preferable. If the primary 
meaning consists of individual entities, then it is easy to explain such sentences, since the 
activities stipulated in these sentences can be carried out with respect to individual entities, 
but not with respect to generic properties. One can bring a bull, but not bull-ness. One can 
husk rice, but not rice-ness. Eternal and immutable generic properties are incompatible with 
actions. If one were to insist on generic properties being the primary meaning, then these 
sentences would be comparable to the Nyaya example of semantic incompatibility: “X 
irrigates with fire.”273 


272 codanāsu ca tasyārambhāt /, Vt. 50 on P.1.2.64; codanāsu ca tasyārambhāt manyāmahe dravyam 
abhidhiyata iti /, MB, Voll., Sec.IL, p. 95; tad ucyate vyaktih sabdārtha iti | kutah / prayoga-codanā- 
bhāvāt | ālambhana-visasana-proksaņādīnām prayoga-codanā ākrty-arthe na sambhaveyuh |, MS-B(a), Pt.1., 
p. 300; akrtir yadi sabdārthah kasya syuh proksaņādayaķ | kena cejyeta na tyāga ākrter upapadyate ll 
amūrtā hy ākrtir nitya nāvaghātādi-bhājanī / tad-vidhih pratigedho và tenāsyā nāvakalpate ||, TV(b), pp. 
255-6; Also ibid., pp. 257, 262, 269-70; vaidyāya gām dadātīti dravyasya tyāgo na jāter amūrtatvāt /, NS-B, 
p. 152. The same argument is presented in Mīmāmsā texts as a pūrva-paksa "prima-facie view,” while it 
appears as the siddhānta-paksa "final view” in Nyāya texts. 


273 agninā siūcatīti vakyam na pramāņam yogyatā-virahāt |, TC, p. 68. 
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Explanation [NN.II.4.b]: This is the reply of the Jātivādin. The Jativadin argues that 
a word primarily signifies a generic property, and this generic property further implies 
(āksepa) the individual entity possessing that generic property. Though the primary 
meaning of words like “bull,” i.e. the generic property of bull-ness, cannot be construed 
with an action like giving, the implied individual can be construed with such actions. A 
similar argument can be traced to Pataíijali's Mahābhāsya.2”4 

Kaundabhatta says that, according to this view, the implied individual entity becomes 
the object of actions of giving etc. This is true in referential terms. However, grammarians 
seem to disagree on whether such a connection can be justified on cognitive grounds. For 
example, Nāgešabhatta says that, according to Kaiyata, only the generic property appears in 
the contents of a verbal cognition, and that the performance of an action such as giving with 
respect to the implied individual is only accidental. This suggests that this extension of 
action to the implied individual is not something that one learns from any signification 
function of the word, but is a matter perhaps of external inference or presumption. For 
example, if one is asked to bring fire, he brings it in some container. This container is not 
requested, and yet must be brought in. Though it is necessary, it is accidental as far as the 
verbal cognition is concerned.?75 The Naiyāyika author Jagadisa Bhattācārya interprets the 
view of the Mimamsakas in a similar fashion.276 

However, it appears that Sabara and Kumārilabhatta have a slightly different view. 
They accept the generic property as the sole primary meaning, and yet this primary meaning 
finally becomes a qualifier of the individual entity signified indirectly by the word. 
Whether the primary meaning is directly construed with the action, or is subordinated to the 
secondary meaning depends upon the context of the sentence, and one’s understanding of 
the speaker’s intention.277 

Explanation [NN.II.4.c]: In the sentence gam dadyāt “one should give a bull (or a 
cow)," the word gam is the accusative singular of the nominal stem go, derived by adding 
the affix -am denoting the notion of grammatical object-ness (karmatva). We are expected 
to construe the meaning of the stem with the meaning of the affix. Mimamsakas construe 
the affix-meaning “‘object-ness” with the implied meaning of the nominal go, i.e. the implied 
individual, and not with the primary meaning of the word, i.e. the generic property of bull- 
ness. 

The Vyaktivādin rejects this position of the Jativadin. For this purpose, he brings in a 
maxim, and interprets it to mean that affixes signify their meaning as related to the primary 


274 adhikarana-gatih sāhacaryāt /, Vt. 61 on P.1.2.64; ākrtāv ārambhaņādīnām sambhavo nāstīti krtvākrti- 
sahacarite dravye ārambhaņādīni bhavisyanti /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 99; sarva evākrteh kriyayogo 'ntar- 
bhāvita-dravyāyā eveti dravya-dvāraka eva sampadyate /, MB-P, Vol.1., Sec.II., p. 99. 

275 akrtir eva taj-janya-bodhe pradhānam, kriyā tu pātre iva dravya iti bhavah |, MB-P-U, Vol.1., Sec.II., p. 99. 

gam ānayety Gdau gotvādi-karmatākatvenaiva ānayanāder anvaya-dhih | gavādi-karmatākatvena bodhas 
tu uttara-kālam āksepāt /, SSP(a), p. 81. 

277 vrihi-sabda ükrti-vacanah prayujyate proksaņāsraya-visegaņāya | ... evam sad deyā gāvo daksiņā iti 
daksiņā-dravye ... gāva iti ākrti-vacano visegakah /, MS-B(a), Pt. VI, p. 2073; also: ibid., Pt. IV, p. 1423,; and 
TV(b), pp. 276-8. 
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meaning of the stem, and not just to any meaning of the stem. With the maxim interpreted 
in this way, the Jātivādin's explanation fails to satisfy this maxim, because the Jātivādin 
tries to relate the implied meaning of the stem to the meaning of the affix. This criticism of 
the Jātivādin is attested in Gangesa's Tattva-cintamani.?8 

Explanation [NN.II.4.d]: This argument of the Vyaktivādin is based on another 
maxim: padārthah padārthenānveti, na tu tad-eka-desena “The primary meaning of a 
word is construed with the primary meaning of another word, and not to just a portion of 
it.”279 For this reason, a sentence such as ghato nityah cannot be valid and mean “pot-ness 
is eternal." The generic property of pot-ness is eternal, but the individual pot is not eternal. 
The meaning of the word “pot,” according to Nyāya, is an individual qualified by pot-ness, 
and not pot-ness by itself. Therefore, this eternal pot-ness cannot be construed with the 
primary meaning of the word "eternal." Similarly, the attempt of the Jātivādin to construe 
the primary meaning of one word with the implied meaning of another word is not 
acceptable. 

Kaundabhatta interestingly quotes a verse from Kumarilabhatta's Sloka-varttika as an 
argument against the view of the Mimamsakas.289  Párthasarathimiára comments that 
neither the singular in dhumah "[a] smoke," nor the activity of burning signified by the 
verb jvalati “is burning" can be construed with fire, which is not the primary meaning of 
the word dhūma "smoke," but is implied by it. Therefore, the sentence dhūmo ' yam jvalati 
cannot be taken to mean: “this fire is burning.?8! Similarly, says the Vyaktivādin, the 
Jativadin cannot construe the implied individual with the action of bringing in the sentence 
gam Gnaya. If the primary meaning of this sentence, for the Jātivādin, is “bring bull-ness," 
it cannot then be taken to mean “bring a bull.” 


NN.ILS. (p. 117-8) 
aaqa: | aalafattfa da | sppQEPATSTUTeRUUUÜT GT 
Sa THAT | SHORTS | Mamma 
fafa da aaae AN | aerate TK 
ez AeA 1 qu TOTTI 
ATARI I aa aca) eaa rf. 
RANTAI THA: | qq AE: - 

<a aafaa: PART | 


278 vayam tu brümah, vyakter apadārthatve vibhakty-artha- -samkhyā- -karmatvāder vyaktāv ananvayah syāt, 
sub-vibhaktīnām prakrty-arthanvita-svartha- bodhakatvasya vyutpatti-siddhatvāt /, TC, p. 586; Also: TC, p. 
685; VV, p. 71; and MD, pp. 77-8. 

279 padārthah padārthenanveti na padarthaika-deseneti vyutpatteh svarūpam | etasyah vyutpatter angikarad 
eva ghajarve "bhedena nityānvaya-tātparyakasya ‘nityo ghaja' iti vakyasya napattih | ghatatvasya 
padārthaika-dešatvena tatra nityānvayasya prakrta-vyutpatti-viruddhatvat |, Jaya on VV, p. 21. 

280 SLV, p. 858. This verse is sometimes wrongly ascribed to Bhartrhari, see: VBS-P, p. 234. 


na hi dhüma ity ekatvam jvalati-kriyā vügner viseganam /, SLV-N, p. 858. 
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aRar ar andy faafaa: n xfer | 


Translation [NN.II.5] 

[a] What does the word aksepa mean? 

[b] If [by the word āksepa] presumption [1s meant], then [this interpretation] is 
not valid. It is observed that there is a verbal cognition from [statements 
such as] "one should give a bull (or a cow)," even when there is no aware- 
ness of any difficulty [of construing the primary meaning]. [Even if one 
were to accept this view for the sake of argument], one cannot avoid the 
problems pointed out [earlier]. 

[c] If [by the word aksepa, one means that individuals are] cognized by the 
same cognition [which grasps the generic property], then this [too] is not 
valid. In the cognition of a pot as a substance, [the generic property] pot- 
ness is not perceived. 

[d] Others think that there is no such difficulty, since these [actions of giving, 
husking etc.] can be construed with the individual entity cognized through 
the secondary signification function. This is not valid. This view has the 
same difficulty as pointed out above. A secondary signification function is 
dependent upon the realization of the difficulty of construing the primary 
meaning [and there is no difficulty noticed in construing the meaning of a 
sentence like “one should give a bull". 

[e] Here some argue that [the cognition of] the individual could be secured 
either through the conventionalized secondary signification function, or 
through non-difference between the generic property and the individual. 

[f] Thus it is said by [Kumārila]bhatta: “Therefore, the [Vedic] injunction of 
performing an action relates to the individual entity ascertained secondarily 
through that [generic property], or one intends non-difference of a generic 
property and the individual entity in construing the meaning of a sentence.” 


Explanation [NN.II.5.a]: This questions the validity of the reply given by the Jāti- 
vadin in NN.IL4.b, by criticizing the various conceptions of āksepa “implication.” 

Explanation [NN.IL5.b]: Presumption (arthāpatti) is a kind of necessary 
assumption. The standard example of presumption in Sanskrit texts is pino devadatto diva 
na bhunkte “Devadatta, who is fat, does not eat during the day.”282 Unless we presume 
that Devadatta eats at night, we cannot explain his fatness. Similarly, in the view that the 
term āksepa refers to presumption, one presumes that actions such as giving and husking 
relate to individuals qualified by generic properties, since they cannot relate to those generic 


282 tatropapādya-jiānenopapādaka-kalpanam arthāpattih / yathā ratri-bhojanena vind divābhuūjānasya 
pīnatvam anupapannam |, VPB, p. 117. 
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properties themselves. Without such a presumption, one cannot construe the meaning of a 
sentence such as “one should give a bull.”283 

The essential condition for presumption is that there must be an awareness of the 
difficulty of justifying the primary meaning.284 Kaundabhatta says that, in our common 
experience, there is no such awareness of the difficulty in understanding the meaning of a 
sentence like “bring a bull." One comprehends the meaning of such sentences immediately, 
and hence the Mīmāmsaka notion of presumption cannot be accepted. Several texts 
elaborate this argument.?$5 Even if one accepts the notion of presumption as the basis for 
the cognition of an individual entity, still this individual cannot treated as the primary 
meaning of that word. Hence the difficulty pointed out in NN.II.4.c-d still remains 
unresolved. As it is observed in Explanation [NN.II.4.cd], only a primary meaning of a 
Word can be construed with the meaning of an affix or with the primary meaning of another 
Word. 

Explanation [NN.II.5.c]: According to this interpretation, aksepa refers to the notion 
of samana-samvitti-vedyatva. If two elements, say x and y, are so closely related that 
neither of them can be cognized without cognizing the other, then one could say that they 
are both cognized by the same act of cognition. According to this view, an individual and a 
generic property are so closely related to each other that one cannot be cognized without 
cognizing the other. For this reason, the cognition which grasps the generic property also 
grasps the individual entity. This view has been endorsed by the Prābhākara school of 
Mīmāmsā, and by some Vedānta authors like Dharmarāja Adhvarindra.286 

Kaundabhatta argues that this view of aksepa is equally unacceptable. When somebody 
looks at a pot, not as a pot, but as a mere substance, one does not cognize the generic 
property of pot-ness. If the above notion of āksepa were true, each time one had a 
cognition of a pot, one would also have a cognition of pot-ness. But, apparently, one can 
have a cognition of a pot as a substance, without recognizing its generic property of pot- 
ness. 

Other thinkers have offered further arguments against this view of āksepa. The 
commentary Prabhā on the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sara says that this view of aksepa is not 
valid, because when one hears the sentence gotvam ānaya "bring bull-ness," one does not 
have a verbal cognition: “bring an individual possessed of bull-ness.”287 The Mani- 
darpana remarks that, in the false cognition of a shell as silver, one cognizes the generic 


283 arthāpatter và tat-siddhih [bhatta-mate] /, TC, p. 584; āksepād iti - arthāpatti-pramāņād iti /, Nīla- 
kaņtha-prakāšikā on TS-D, p. 317; akgepas$ cānumānam arthāpattir va /, SV, p. 207; and NK, pp. 334-5. 
Kaundabhatta does not mention the interpretation of āksepa as inference (anumāna). For a detailed treatment 
of these two views, see: TC, pp. 584-7; SV, pp. 207ff; SSP(a), pp. 80-2 and 85-6. 

4 aksepo 'nupapatti-pratisandhünam |, Rāmarudrīya on TS-D, p. 319. 
85 arthapatter api nāvasarah / anupapatti-jūānam antareņāpi bodhāt |, LM, p. 11245, KM, p. 570; TC, pp. 
584ff. 

286 jfeyasya jūāna-vitti-vedyatvavat vyakter api jāti-vitti-vedyatvam anatiprasangat iti prābhākarāh |, MD, p. 
77; jāter vyakti-samāna-samvedyatvād iti brümah |, VPB, p. 94. 

gotvam asti iti vākya-janya-pratyaye jati-visayatdyah sattve "pi gotva-višista-vyakter abodhena 
vyabhicārāt |, VBS-P, p. 234. 
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property of silver-ness, but not the individual.288 Nagesabhatta points out that even if one 
were to accept this view of āksepa, the generic property and the individual appearing in the 
contents of a single cognition would appear as two elements simply added together 
(samühalambana-jfiana), and there would not emerge a qualificative cognition (visista- 
buddhi).289 Bhavadeva shows a further difficulty. Acceptance of such a view of āksepa 
would force the Prābhākaras to abandon their doctrine that the generic property alone is the 
primary meaning. It is contradictory to say that the generic property and the individual are 
both cognized by the same act of cognition, and yet only the generic property is the primary 
meaning.290 

Explanation [NN.IL5.d]: This is not an interpretation of the term āksepa, but a new 
alternative view. Gangeša also treats the conception of /aksana “secondary signification 
function” as an alternative to akgepa.?! The notion of a secondary signification function 
has been explained in the Introduction [cf. E.5]. In several passages, Sabara and Kumārila- 
bhatta advocate that the generic property is the primary meaning of a word, while 
individuals are cognized through the secondary signification function.292 

This view also suffers from the problem that, in actual experience, we do not require to 
have an awareness of a difficulty in justifying or construing the primary meaning in inter- 
preting simple sentences like "bring a bull." No one is aware of any difficulty, and such an 
awareness of a difficulty in construing the primary meaning is said to be the basis for 
moving on to the secondary signification function.29? For these reasons, it is not proper to 
claim that a word primarily signifies a generic property and signifies an individual entity 
through a secondary signification function. 

Explanation [NN.II.5.e]: This is a further modification of the view of laksand 
presented in NN.II.5.d. According to this view, a word signifies only a generic property 
through its primary signification function, and yet the individuals are cognized through a 
conventional secondary signification function (nirūdha-laksaņā). This sub-type of 
secondary signification function has been explained in the Introduction [E.5.iii]. This kind 
of secondary signification function is so deeply entrenched in usage, that it is as good as the 
primary signification function, and that it does not require any awareness of a difficulty in 
construing the primary meaning of a word. 


288 atra rajatatvam iti bhrame jāti-bhāne 'pi vyakter abhānāt na jāti-vitti-vedyatā vyakteh !, MD, p. 77. 


kiñ ca gavā vaisistyena ca gotvasya samāna-vitti-vedyatve 'pi go-gotva-vaisistyānīti samūhālambanam eva 
ya, na visista-buddhir ity Ghuh /, LM, p. 1124. 

290 tathā jati-vyaktyor eka-samvit-samvedyatve jātir evābhidheyeti siddhānto 'py anupapannah | yato 
'bhidhāna-kriyā-janita-jūāna-visayatvam khalu vācyatvam / tac cākrter abhyupagamya tasminn eva jūāne 
vyaktih pratibhāsamānā nābhidhīyata iti citram |, TMT, Pt.I., p. 136. 

ata eva na vyakter aksepah, kintu laksaņayā ... /, TC, p. 587. 

92 akrti-vacanah sabdas tat-sahacaritam vyaktim laksayati /, MS-B, quoted in MK, Vol.II., p. 780; vrihin 
proksatiti hi vrīhi-jātir nirdisyate vrīhi-dravya-laksaņārthā /, MS-B(a), Pt. V, p. 1660; sāmānādhikaraņyādi 
ca laksaņayā kalpyam /, TV, quoted in MK, Vol.I., p. 796; vyakter laksaņayā bodhah |, Bhātta-dīpikā, quoted 
in MK, Vol. II, p. 806. 

293 vyāptyādi-pratisandhānam vināpi bodhāt / etena jāti-saktasya vyaktau laksanety apāstam |, LM, p. 1124; 
na ca vyaktau laksaņā / anupapatti-pratisandhānam vināpi vyakti-bodhāt /, KM, pp. 570-1. 
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The other alternative is that the generic property and the individual are considered to be 
non-different from each other. This means that they are conceptually and analytically 
separable from each other, but they are not separable cognitively or ontologically. Partha- 
sarathimisra says that each individual object (vastu) has two aspects, i.e. a particular or 
individual aspect, and a generic aspect. Of these two aspects of an object, the generic 
aspect is the primary meaning. That which is signified by a word in its generic aspect is 
also said to be related to an action such as bringing or husking in its particular aspect. The 
same thing is capable of engaging in an action in its particular aspect.294 Parthasarathimisra 
mentions both the alternatives, i.e. access to the individual either through a secondary 
signification function, or through non-difference between a generic property and the 
individual. 

Explanation [NN.II.5.f]: The verse quoted here is not found in the works of 
Kumarilabhatta, though Kaundabhatta seems to ascribe it to him. The verse itself actually 
speaks of laksaņā in generic terms, rather than referring specifically to the sub-type 
nirüdha-laksana. However, Kaundabhatta takes it to refer to this sub-type. The two views 
found in this verse can be traced in their general form as far back as Patafijali.295 It is 
interesting to note that in explaining the second alternative, Patafijali uses the term 
avyatireka “inseparability,” rather than abheda “non-difference.” Later authors seem to 
have shifted to the use of the term abheda. While the notion of inseparability of a generic 
property and an individual is more defensible in the context of the present debate, their non- 
difference would create more problems. 

Kaundabhatta seems to suggest that, for Mimamsakas, a word primarily signifies a 
generic property, and the individual is understood from the conventional, rather than the 
simple secondary signification function of a word. However, this is contradicted by the 
testimony of Sabara and Kumarilabhatta.2?6 Both offer examples of secondary 
signification function which make it clear that they mean to refer to the simple secondary 


294 na hi jatir nama vyakter arthāntara-bhūtam kim api tattvam } api tu vastv eva hy ekam ubhayātmakam 
vyāvritty-anugata-rūpatayā buddhyate | tatra sāmānyam sabdarthah | ... yac ca sāmānyātmanā sabdena 
bodhitam tasya kriyā-sambandhas codyate | šaknoti ca tat kriyam sadhayitum |, Sāstra-dīpikā, quoted in a 
footnote to MB Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 101; Also: vyakty-ākrtyor abhedāc ca vyavahāropayogitā |, Sastra-dipika, 
quoted by Kunjunni Raja (1963: 73). 

295 atheha gaur anubandhyo 'jo 'gnīsomīya iti katham ākrtau coditāyām dravye ārambhaņālambhana- 
proksaņa-višasanādīni kriyante iti / ... akrtav arambhanadinam sambhavo nāstīti krtvā ākrti-sahacarite 
dravye ārambhaņādīni kriyante | ... athavā avyatirekād dravyakrtyoh /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 386, and Vol.I., 
p. 370. The first alternative is not strictly speaking that of laksaņā, though it is very close to it. On the 
second alternative, commentators point ovt that ontologically there is no difference between an individual and 
a generic property. The difference is made only in our conceptual analysis. vāstava-bhedābhāvāt, buddhi- 
parikalpita-bheda-sadbhāvāt |, MB-P, Vol.1., Sec.IL, p. 386. 


atra gav-ākrtau dharmah šrūyate | ākrteh padārthatvāt / na ca tatra sambhavati | ato 'sāv ākrtih 
sahacāri-piņda-laksaņārthā vijiiayate / yathā gangāyām ghosa iti /, MS-B(a), Pt. IV., pp. 1530-1; 
yathaivakrti-vacanah sabdas tat-sahacaritām vyaktim laksayati, tathaiva yasti-maūcāsvādayah tat- 
sambaddha-purusa-laksaņārthā bhavanti /, TV(b), p. 318; also p. 1021. Bhavadeva presents a novel 
interpretation of Kumarilabhatta's view. He says that Kumarilabhatta’s laksaņā is not really a “secondary” 
signification function, but it is an extension of abhidhā “primary” signification function. He says: ākrty- 
abhidhanasyaiva vyakti-paryantatvad eka evāyam ubhayārthābhidhāna-laksaņah sabda-vyāpārah | 
ākrteh sāksād evabhidhana-visayatvam | ato vyaktir api sabdasyābhidhā-vyāpāra-pratipādyaiva, na tu 
vyāpārāntara-pratipādyā | anenaivābhiprāyeņa vārttikakāra-pādair apy uktam - abhidheyāvinābhūta- 
pratītir laksanocyate /, TMT, Vol. 1., pp. 142-3. 
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signification function. For instance, an example such as gangāyām ghosah “the cowherd- 
colony is on the river Ganges” is not generally considered to be an example of the 
conventional secondary signification function, but rather that of the simple secondary 
signification function. They also refer to the notion that one recognizes the difficulty of 
construing a generic property to the ritual action, and hence moves to the secondary 
signification function. This would also indicate that they mean to refer to the simple 
secondary signification function. 

It is likely that Kaundabhatta must have been following some neo-Mīmāmsaka in 
making the claim about nirūdha-laksaņā. Such a possibility is strengthened by the fact that 
a late Mīmāmsā text, the Bhātta-cintāmaņi, presents nirūdha-laksaņā as one of the 
alternative explanations of the term āksepa, without referring to the simple secondary 
signification function.97 


NN.IL6. (p. 118) 
aa | SEC fe FT SATA p TTT TQTUT WIN 
KA Afan: | TT a aaaea qu- 
«ut a fre: | 


Translation [NN.II.6] 

[a] [Objection by the Vyaktivadin]: If [the individual is ascertained through the 
secondary signification function of a word] then there may be a difficulty in 
construing the [meanings of case-endings such as] number and kāraka 
[with the individual], because of the following maxim: “Affixes signify 
their meaning as related to the [primary] meaning of their stems." 

[b] [Jativadin's reply]: Such an objection is not valid. The term prakrty-artha 
"meaning of a stem," [in the maxim you have cited], simply refers to 
anything that is cognized from a word through its signification function [1.e. 
vrtti, which includes both the primary and secondary signification 
functions]. Otherwise, [if this term referred only to primary meaning], one 
would not be able to construe [the affix-meaning] “‘locus-ness” with the 
bank [of the river Ganges, i.e the secondary meaning of the word "Ganges"] 
in the sentence "there is a cowherd-colony on the Ganges." 

[c] Hence, construing these [actions of giving etc.] with the individual 
ascertained through the secondary signification function is not contrary [to 
the above maxim]. 


297 üksgepo 'rthāpattih samāna-vitti-vedyatvam và nirūdha-laksaņā và /, BC, pp. 120-1. 
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Explanation [NN.II.6.a]: This is a reiteration of the objection raised in NN.IL4.c-d 
for subsequent rejection, cf. Explanation [NN.II.4.c-d]. 

Explanation [NN.II.6.b]: According to the Vyaktivadin, the term “meaning of the 
stem" (prakrty-artha) in the cited maxim refers only to the primary meaning of the nominal 
stem, and thus creates a problem for the Jativadin. The Jativadin rejects this view by 
pointing out that this term is not limited to just the primary meaning, but is inclusive of all 
meanings which are understood from a word through its primary and secondary 
signification functions. Such a wider interpretation, we are told, is necessary to account for 
all sorts of normal usages with secondary signification function of words. If the wider 
interpretation of the maxim is accepted, then the objection of the Vyaktivadin is not valid, 
and one should be able to construe the secondary meaning of the word go “individual bull” 
with the meaning of the accusative affix -am “‘object-ness” (karmatva).2?8 

Explanation [NN.II.6.c]: It is important to make a clear distinction between implied 
or inferred (aksepita / anumita) meaning on the one hand, and the secondary meaning 
(laksya) on the other. The first kind of meaning is not signified by a word with its 
signification function, while the second kind of meaning is signified by a word with its 
secondary signification function (laksaņā-vrtti). On the basis of this distinction, 
Kumārilabhatta and Parthasarathimisra refuse to construe the fire inferred from the smoke 
with the action of burning in a sentence like “this smoke is burning" [cf. NN.II.4.d]. They, 
however, do construe the secondarily signified individual bull with the action of bringing in 
the sentence "bring a bull." The secondary meaning is secondary, and yet it is a meaning of 
the word, while fire inferred from smoke is not part of a verbal cognition, and hence not a 
meaning of the word “smoke.”299 

Naiyāyikas raise other objections against aksepa “implication” and laksaņā "secondary 
signification function." Gangeša clearly says that if the individual is cognized through 
āksepa “implication,” then it is not a word-meaning (apadàrtha).99? Naiyāyikas do not say 
that the secondary meaning of a word cannot be construed with the meaning of an affix or 
with the meaning of another word. They have other objections against the view that an 
individual is ascertained through the secondary signification function of a word. 


NN.IL7. (p.118). 
ganman TTT da | Galagā ATATATATA | Jie 
redet Me AeA METITTATA ara rata | 


298 Naiyāyikas, however, feel that this interpretation of the term prakrty-artha is too broad. See: prakrti- 
tātparya-visaye tad-anvaya-vyutpattau laksanocchedo gauravas ca |, TC, p. 586, and MD, p. 78. 
yad api cārthasya laksakatva-pakse laksyasyásabdasya vibhakty-arthānanvaya ity uktam tad apy asmin 
pakse tātparyākhya-vrtti-visayatvena Sabdatvasya laksye 'pi sthāpayisyamāņatvāt akincitkaram |, MKB, p. 
150. 


300 vyakter apadārthatve vibhakty-artha-samkhyā-karmatvāder vyaktāv ananvayah syat | sub-vibhaktinam 
prakrty-arthānivita-svārtha-bodhakatvasya vyutpatti-siddhatvāt /, TC, p. 586. 
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Gyro ale | 


Tranaslation [NN.II.7] 

[a] [Objection by the Vyaktivadin]: Since there is a rule, i.e. “the secondary 
signification function occurs with respect to something which is known in a 
form different from that of the primary meaning [of a word],” how can [an 
individual] which has the property of pot-ness be cognized [from the word 
“pot’’] through its secondary signification function? 

[b] [Reply by the Jativadin]: If this [is the objection], then it is not valid, 
because there is no justification for such a rule. The [so-called] rule is also 
violated in cases like “bring [a] blue [object]," where the word nila “blue 
color" is accepted [even by the Vyaktivadin] to have a secondary 
signification function referring to an object having blue color. 

[c] Only with such an interpretation, one can justify the following Varttika [of 
Katyayana]: "In [Pànini's rule regarding the procedure of] homogeneous 
sounds [i.e. P.1.1.69 (an-udit savarnasya capratyayah)], the a-N [sounds, 
i.e. the sounds from a in the Sivasütra: a-i-u-N to the sound N in the 
Sivasūtra: la-N] need not be included, because the generic properties [of 
these sounds are supposed to] have been mentioned [in the Sivasūtras].” 


Explanation [NN.IL.7.a]: Kaundabhatta probably takes over this argument from 
Gangeša, who offers it against the view of Mandana that individuals should be regarded as 
secondary meanings of words.301 The secondary meaning must have a form different 
from that of the primary meaning. For example, in the sentence “the cowherd-colony is on 
the river Ganges," the secondary meaning "the bank of the river Ganges" is different from 
the primary meaning "the river Ganges." However, an individual bull is not found in any 
other form except having the generic property of bull-ness. Again, the generic property and 
the individual have the relation of non-difference (abheda) according to Mīmāmsakas [cf. 
Explanation NN.II.5.e]. Therefore, one cannot have a secondary signification function to 
refer to an individual which is non-different from the primary meaning, i.e. the generic 
property. The source of the verse quoted here is not known, but it is often cited by many 
authors. 

Explanation [NN.II.7.b]: The Jātivādin points out that the above quoted rule does not 
hold true, since there are well known cases of violation. Mīmāmsakas believe that quality 
words like nila “blue” primarily signify the respective color qualities, and the individual 


301 ucyate | svārthād anyena rüpena jūāte bhavati laksaņā / tīratvena jūāte gangā-padasya | na ceha gotvād 
anyena rüpena vyakter upasthitih / kim tu gotvenaiva |, TC, p. 587. 
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objects possessing those color qualities are signified as secondary meanings.02 It is 
assumed here that the relation between the color quality and the colored object is that of 
non-difference (abheda), just as the relation between a generic property and the individual 
possessing that generic property is that of non-difference. If one can accept /aksand in one 
case, one should accept it in the other. For color quality words, Naiyayikas accept the 
notion that colored objects are signified through a secondary signification function .3% 
This being the case, the Jativadin, i.e. the Mīmāmsaka, argues that there is no reason why 
one should not accept the same solution for all words. 

Explanation [NN.IL7.c]: Here Kaundabhatta quotes Katyayana's Vārttika 7 on 
P.1.1.69. P.1.1.9 (tulyasya-prayatnam savarnam) says that a sound having in common 
with another sound a similar oral effort is termed homogeneous with respect to the other 
sound. P.1.1.69 (an-udit savarnasya capratyayah) says that non-affixal sounds denoted 
by the abbreviation a-N, i.e the sounds included in the Sivasūtras: a-i-u-N, r-l-K, e-o-N, 
ai-au-C, h(a)-y(a)-v(a)-r(a)-T , and l(a)-N (excluding the bracketed sounds and sounds 
represented by upper-case letters), represent both themselves and their homogeneous 
sounds. We shall not worry about the udit sounds at this point. This rule shows that, 
according to Panini, the Sivasūtras are a listing of sound-tokens which basically stand for 
themselves, rather than for classes of sounds. P.1.1.69, then, endows some of these tokens 
with the ability to represent classes of homogeneous sounds. This rule is taken to be an 
indication that, according to Panini, in this context, an individual alone is the primary 
meaning of a word. Only with such an assumption, we can explain the need to construct 
P.1.1.69,304 

Kātyāyana proposes an alternative method to shorten the descriptive procedure. He 
says: “[The desired morphophonemic procedure] is established by taking the [sound] 


302 tathā sāmānādhikaraņyam api gauh sukla ity ādau sukla-padasya guna-vacitve laksanaya, Suklatva-jati- 
vācakatve laksita-laksanayopapadantyam /, MKB, p. 150. This is a significant comment by Khandadeva. If 
the word sukla has white color as its primary meaning, then the white object becomes its secondary meaning. 
But if white-color-ness ($uklatva) is the primary meaning of the word sukla, the the white color is the 
secondary meaning, and the white object is a still further extension. This final meaning is a second secondary 
meaning and it is said to have been known by laksita-laksan@ “secondary extension of a secondary 
signification function." On another occasion [MKB, quoted in MK, Vol.II., p. 808], Khandadeva says that the 
individual is cognized through nirüdha-laksana “conventional secondary signification function." Even 
Prābhākaras accept this kind of secondary signification function in the case of quality words [MK, VoLI., p. 
601]. Grammarians explain quality words in a different way. Patafijali [MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., pp. 373, 424] says 
that a possessive affix -matUP is added to the word sukla "white color," so that the combination refers to 
something that has white color. Later this possessive affix is deleted, so that the word sukla itself comes to 
mean “that which has white color.” Kumarilabhatta [TV(b), p. 697] rejects Patafijali’s view and supports the 
acceptance of nirūdha-laksaņā. Prābhākaras say that grammarians' deletion of the possessive affix is just 
another way to indicate that the quality words signify the individual possessing those qualities through 
nirūdha-laksaņā (MK, Vol.I., pp. 601-2]. For another view, see: B.K. Matilal (1985: 388). 

303 lāghavān nīlādāv eva saktir nīlādi-visiste tu laksaņeti /, KM, p. 560. Naiyāyikas join Mīmāmsakas in 
rejecting grammarians’ notion of adding and then deleting a possessive affix after color words. See: atra ca 
nilo ghato 'stity àdau sarvatraiva sābda-bodhāt pürvam lupta-matub-arthaka-pratyaya-kalpanam apeksya 
nilddi-riipa-visiste nīlādi-padānām laksaņā-kalpanam eva jyāyah /, Ramarudriya on KM, p. 561. 

304 kevala-vyakti-pakse evāņ-grahaņasya ... ārambheņa tasyāpi sāstra-siddhatvāt /, VBS-S, pp. 219-20. For a 
detailed discussion of this topic, see: Deshpande (1975: 17ff). 
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genera [or the generic properties of sounds as being mentioned in the Sivasūtras].”305 
Patafijali explains this by saying that in the Sivasūtras, only the generic properties (or 
perhaps configurations) of the sounds are mentioned, and that these generic properties (or 
congfigurations) will cover the whole classes of sounds which possess those generic 
properties.306 This is taken to mean that, according to Kātyāyana, words primarily signify 
generic properties. Katyayana clearly says that this is not an explanation of P.1.1.69, but an 
alternative to it. If one is adopted, the other becomes redundant. If an uttered token of 
sound is naturally representative of a whole class of sounds, then there is no need to restate 
the same thing in P.1.1.69.597 Kātyāyana”s statement can be justified only on the 
assumption of the notion that words naturally signify generic properties, and through these 
generic properties they secondarily signify individuals which possess those generic 
properties.308 


305 ākrti-grahaņāt siddham /, Vt. 13 on Sivasütra 1, MB, Voll, Sec, p. 70. For a detailed discussion of 
Wwe alternative method and its philosophical and grammatical implications, See: Deshpande (1975: 
1 . 

306 avarņākrtir upadista sarvam avarņakulam grahīsyati | tathevarnakrtis tathovarņākrtih /, MB, Voll., 
Sec.I., p. 70. The term kula in avarna-kula ‘family of a-sounds’ is one of the rare expressions of the notion of 
class in Sanskrit philosophical literature. 

307 For details, see: Cardona (1968: 448) and Deshpande (1975: 17ff). 

308 VBS-S, p. 219. 
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NN.IIL1. (p. 118) 

aaa aR: | degsmi wet ag 
aang | ah Aad | agru nRa Reda omuia 
dafeda Rea argamtd area «fa ada fg iW 
fois merei arta sft arera- 
HLTA: | 


Translation [NN.IIL1 ] 

[a] Alternatively, the word “one” [in Bhattoji Diksita’s verse 25] may be taken 
to mean that only an individual entity [is the primary meaning of a noun]. 
The view that an individual entity alone is the primary meaning is also seen 
frequently in grammatical texts. 

[b] This is appropriate. By referring to common usage of language, which is 
the principal means of ascertaining a word’s primary signification function, 
the primary signification function of a word is ascertained with repect to an 
individual entity alone. 

[c] [Objection by the Jativadin]: Even if [the primary signification function of a 
word is first ] ascertained [with respect to an individual entity alone], it is 
contradicted later on because of the economy of assumptions [in the other 
view, i.e. the view that only a generic property is the primary meaning]. 

[d] [Reply by the Vyaktivadin]: [If the above objection by the Jativadin were 
valid, then the Jātivādin, the Mimamsaka, would have to accept the 
following]: Though [the compound nisāda-sthapati “a nisāda chief" is] 
ascertained at first to be a Karmadhāraya [i.e. “a chief who is a nisada’’], 
this conclusion would have to be canceled later on, out of the fear of [addi- 
tional] assumptions of unforeseen [religious learning on the part of a 
nisada, and one would have to adopt a Tatpurusa interpretation of the 
compound to mean “a chief of the nisādas,” who may not be a nisāda 
himself]. However, such [a cancellation, and adoption of the Tatpurusa 
interpretation] would contradict [what the Mimamsakas themselves say in] 
the Nisada-sthapaty-adhikarana. 


Explanation [NN.III.1.a]: The exclusive views that only a generic property is the 
primary meaning and only an individual entity is the primary meaning are possibly traced to 
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Panini’s grammar. P.1.1.69 (an-udit savarņasya cāpratyayah) and P.1.2.64 (sarūpāņām 
ekašesa ekavibhaktau) are often taken to imply that only an individual entity is the primary 
meaning of a word [cf. Explanation (NN.II.7.c) and Explanation (NN.II.1.a)]. 
However, other rules in Panini’s grammar such as P.1.2.58 (jāty-ākhyāyām ekasmin bahu- 
vacanam anyatarasyām) are taken to imply that only a generic property is the primary 
meaning of a word [cf. Explanation (NN.IL1.a)). The tradition assumes that Panini was 
philosophically uncommitted and that he used whichever view was convenient for a given 
purpose.309 The same attitude about incompatible philosophical alternatives continues into 
the later grammatical tradition. The tradition is generally unwilling to make any hard and 
fast ontological commitments, and treats different alternative views simply as convenient 
devices to be used when needed. 

On P.1.2.64, Patafijali refers to Vyadi’s view that an individual entity (dravya) alone is 
the primary meaning of words.1% Kaiyata informs us that Vyādi did not believe in the 
very existence of generic properties, so he did not have the option of treating them as part 
of primary meaning.?!! The Nyaya-sütras and the Vyāya-bhāsya refer to a view which is 
similar to Vyadi's in its insistence on an individual alone as the primary meaning.?!? 
However, this view does not seem to discount the existence of generic properties. 

Kaundabhatta, moreover, follows here a version of the Kevala-vyakti-vàda which goes 
by the name of Dravya-vāda in Patafijali’s Mahābhāsya. According to this view, an 
individual alone is the primary meaning of words, and yet generic properties are 
ontologically admitted and their help is sought to explain the cognition of all individuals 
belonging to a class.3!3 Navya-naiyāyikas like Raghunatha Siromaņi uphold a view which 
is a refined version of the Dravya-vāda in the Mahābhāsya.3!4 Kaundabhatta's 
presentation of the Kevala-vyakti-vāda is on the lines of Navya-naiyāyikas like Raghunātha 
Siromani. 

Explanation [NN.IIL1.b]: Observation of normal linguistic communication 
(vyavahara) is unanimously considered to be the most effective means of ascertaining the 
exact nature of the primary signification function of a word.3!5 A child listens to the usage 
of the elders and then develops ideas about the primary signification function of a word by 
observing responses. Such observation allows us to correlate certain words with certain 
individual objects, since these individuals are actually engaged in actions in response to 


309 tasmād asakyam anyatara-paksāšrayeņa laksana-pranayanam iti cet satyam, ata eva laksyānurodhāt 
paksa-dvayam apy āšrīyate |, SKB(b), Pt.I., pp. 22-3. 

310 dravyübhidhanam vyādih /, Vt. 48 on P.1.2.64. For a detailed presentation of Vyādi's arguments, see: MB, 
Vol.I., Sec.IL, pp. 94-5. For a perceptive modern analysis of Vyādi's view, see: B.K. Matilal (1971: 106ff). 


311 jater vrtti-vikalpaksamatvenabhavam manyamāno vyādir dravyam eva sabdenābhidhīyata iti manyate |, 
MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 94. 


312 WS, 2.2.60-61 and NS-B, pp. 152-4. 
313 MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.I., pp. 45, 374; Sec.IL, p. 73; MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.I., pp. 45, 374; Sec.IL., pp. 73, 90. 
314 Nīlakaņtha-prakāsikā on TS-D, pp. 318-9. 
vācya-vācaka-sambandho nācāryair upadisyate / anyathānupapattyā hi vyavahārāt sa gamyate |, TV(b), p. 
oe ibid. pp. 940 and 587; MS-B(a), PLL, p. 57; BC, p. 74; TS-D, pp. 317-21; SSP(a), p. 103; MB-P, 
ol.II., p. 289. 
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linguistic usages. Therefore, it is said that one first learns that an individual entity is the 
primary meaning of a word. The actions which take place in response to linguistic 
utterances do not seem to be correlated with generic properties. 

Explanation [NN.III.1.c]: One may accept the argument of the Vyaktivadin as the 
initial phase of a process of ascertaining the primary signification function of a word. 
However, the Jativadin points out that such an initial judgement in favor of Kevala-vyakti- 
vada must be subsequently abandoned, in view of later observations. Presumably the 
subsequent observation shows that the same word is used to refer to different individuals 
belonging to the same class, and hence one would need to find a formulation to account for 
this experience. 

Explanation [NN.IIL1.d]: The Kevala-vyakti-vadin argues that such a general 
practice of subsequently canceling something that one has ascertained earlier would lead to 
rejection of several generally accepted Mimamsa doctrines. The Nisāda-sthapaty- 
adhikarana section in the Mīmāmsā-sūtras deals with the interpretation of the compound 
nisāda-sthapati (cf. MS, Vol.IV., p. 1386]. The word sthapati means “chief,” and the 
word nisāda refers to a tribe of forest-dwelling people of low social rank. The compound 
nisāda-sthapati could be interpreted in two possible ways: 


l. Karmadhāraya compound: nisādas cāsau sthapatis ca 
“one who is a nisada and a chief.” 
2. Tatpurusa compound: nisādānām sthapatih 


“a chief of the nisādas.” 

We are told that one arrives at the first interpretation simply by understanding the primary 
meanings of the two words. The second interpretation requires some additional 
assumptions to explain the necessity for the genitive affix. The Naiyāyikas and the 
Mimamsakas explain the second interpretation on the basis of a secondary signification 
function of the word nisāda. The word nisāda itself secondarily signifies the meaning "of 
the nisādas.”316 

While the Karmadharaya interpretation thus seems to be easier at first, on second 
thoughts one realizes that a chief who 1s a nisāda himself is not included among those who 
are entitled to perform sacrifices. Neither does he possess the necessary training nor a right 
to have a sacrificial fire. On the other hand, one who is a chief of the nisādas may not be a 
nisada himself. In that case, he may have the necessary training and a right to possess a 
sacrificial fire. For this practical reason, the Tatpurusa interpretation should subsequently 
cancel the earlier Karmadhāraya interpretation. However, the Mīmāmsakas do not accept 
the Tatpurusa interpretation and stick to the Karmadhāraya interpretation since it is based on 
the primary meaning of words [cf. Note 316]. For this reason, a Kevala-vyakti-vadin says 
that a Mimamsaka cannot say that the primary signification function of a word previously 


316 sthapatir nisadah syat / nisáda eva sthapatir bhavitum arhati | kasmat | sabda-sāmarthyāt | nigadam hi 
nisāda-sabdah Saknoti vaditum Sravanenaiva / nisādānām tu sthapatim laksaņayā brūyāt | sruti-laksaņā- 
visaye ca Srutir nyāyyā na laksaņā /, MS-B(a), Pt.IV., pp. 1386-7; also TV(a), Pt. IV, pp. 1386-7. 
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ascertained with respect to an individual entity is subseguently canceled by other 
observations. Nagesabhatta, arguing against the Kevala-vyakti-vāda view, says that 
initially one does ascertain the primary signification function of a word with a specific 
individual entity, but later, on further observation and analysis, the primary signification 
function is extended to all the loci of a given generic property.?!7 This is somewhat similar 
to the view of the Mīmāmsakas. 


NN.IIL2. (p. 118) 
aft a a carfecaarqaafa: | ahareetareseaevarq | A 
TIVE TE | RGR TAT ARAIN- 
aI | GT aT gg gam aed afiada- 
sary Rauma gRqus a at eA gau 
: | 


CART TT 


Translation [NN.III.2] 

[a] Moreover, [if an individual entity were not a primary meaning, then 
sentences such as] “one should give a bull” would be inexplicable. It is not 
possible to give [the generic property] of bull-ness. 

[b] The secondary signification function, which is of the nature of a relation of 
the primary meaning [to the secondary meaning], cannot be ascertained [if a 
generic property is the primary meaning, and if all individuals belonging to a 
class were to be secondary meanings]. 

[c] [We will not be able to ascertain the secondary signification function of a 
word to cover all individuals], because an awareness of a relation with one 
individual cannot lead to a cognition of another individual. 

[d] If it were so [1.e., if an awareness of a relation with one individual were to 
lead to a cognition of another individual], then [there would be the following 
problem for the Jativadin]. [Suppose that] one ascertains the relation of an 
elephant to a specific elephant-driver, by making his essential property [of 
specific-elephant-driver-ness] the limitor for [his] being related [to the 
elephant]. [In this situation, a Jativadin] would be undesirably forced to 
accept that, at the sight of the elephant, one remembers a different elephant- 
driver, whose relation [to the elephant] was never ascertained before. 


Explanation [NN.IIL.2.a]: A Vyaktivadin can easily construe sentences such as 
"bring a bull" or “one should give a bull," because the word “bull” primarily signifies an 


317 prathamato bālasya yady api višesa-vyaktāv eva Sakti-grahas tathapy āvāpodvāpa-nyāyena vyakty-antare 
ānayanādi drstvā pūrva-jāta-sakti-grahasya jāty-āsraya-mātre vyavasthitir iti tattvam /, MB-P-U, Vol.1., 
Sec.Il., p. 91. 
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individual animal. On the other hand, if it were to signify only the generic property of bull- 
ness, these sentences cannot be interpreted in terms of the primary meaning of the word 
"bull." 

Explanation [NN.III.2.b]: The secondary signification function is defined as sakya- 
sambandha "a relation of the primary meaning [to the secondary meaning"], cf. Intro- 
duction, E.5.ii. If a generic property is the primary meaning, and if its relation with one 
specific individual is the secondary signification function, then such a secondary 
signification function is not useful for deriving verbal cognitions of other individuals. 

Explanation [NN.IIL2.c]: This is an important general principle. Awareness of a 
relation between x and y, combined with a cognition of x is said to lead to a memory of y. 
However, under the same circumstances, an awareness of the relation between x and y 
cannot lead to a memory of z. 

Explanation [NN.III.2.d]: This is a continuation of the previous argument. If, for 
some reason, one were to accept that an awareness of a relation between x and y, combined 
with a cognition of x, can lead to a memory of z, then there will be all kinds of irregular 
cognitive experiences. To illustrate this problem, Kaundabhatta offers an example which is 
used by many different authors. Suppose that there is an elephant E and a specific 
elephant-driver D;. We can caracterize the relation between the two as R(E, Dj). The 
property of specific-elephant-driver-ness is the limitor of property-possessor-ness 
(dharmitavacchedaka). Here the term dharmitavacchedaka 1s used in the sense of 
sambandhitàvacchedaka "limitor of related-ness." In simple language, one is aware of the 
relation of the elephant E to the elephant-driver D;, in a very specific way, i.e. we know not 
only this person as specific person, but we know him as a specific elephant-driver. 
Normally, our awareness of such a relation, combined with our visual cognition of the 
elephant E will help us to remember the specific elephant-driver D; alone. However, the 
Vyaktivadin argues that if a Jātivādin thinks that a relation of x to y can help us remember 
an unrelated z, then, when one sees the elephant E, and when one is aware of his relation 
with the driver D;, one may even remember a different driver D2. Since such a thing does 
not happen, the Jativadin must be wrong in his formulation that the relation of the primary 
meaning [= a generic property] to a secondary meaning [= a specific individual possessing 
this generic property] is capable of leading to a verbal cognition of other individuals. 
Nāgešabhatta offers this very example against the view of the Vyaktivadin.?!5 This 
example is also commonly used by Navya-naiyāyikas.19 


318 yat-kificid-vyaktau šakti-grahāt ... kim ca hastipaka-vyakty-antare hasti-sambandha-grahād yatra 
hastipake sa na grhitas tasyāpi hasti-daršane smaraņāpattyā vyakty-antare sambandha-jndnasya vyakty- 
antara-jfianahetutvat |, LM, p. 1105. 


319 sy, p. 216. 
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NN.IIL3. (pp. 118-9) 


T Aaaa aeea gaaet 


Aaa pR | SRDU - 
siaaa a fg naaa | 


fraai ērtai fe femp an 
aft ATSATTAT: IAT: | 


Translation [NN.III.3] 

[a] [In the view of the Jativadin], there is prolixity [of assumptions], since one 
has to assume the existence of two signification functions [1.e. primary and 
secondary] in all sentences like "take the bull," which refer to an individual 
qualified by a generic property. 

[b] Simultaneous occurrence of both signification functions [ which is generally 
considered to be a problem] would have to be thought of as being no 
problem. 

[c] For this very reason, the following view of Maņdanamišra is refuted: 
“Since a generic property is eternal, no one intends to speak of its existence 
or non-existence. [Existence and non-existence] are qualifications [not of 
the generic property, but] of the individual entity which is secondarily 
signified.” 


Explanation [NN.III.3.a]: According to Mimamsakas, a word primarily signifies a 
generic property and secondarily refers to an individual possessing that generic property. 
Thus, almost in every sentence, one would have to invoke both signification functions of 
the word. Generally, a secondary signification function is supposed to be invoked only 
occasionally, when the primary signification function somehow does not work. However, 
the Mīmāmsā view makes both signification functions equally necessary almost in every 
sentence. This involves great prolixity, and makes this view unacceptable. In contrast, the 
version of the Vyaktivada presented in this section does not require any secondary 
signification function to explain the meaning of normal sentences. It considers individuals 
themselves to be the primary meaning. 

Explanation [NN.IIL3.b]: Kauņdabhatta says that under normal conditions 
simultaneous occurrence of both primary and secondary signification functions in a single 
example is considered to be a fault. But Mimàmsakas have to accept such a simultaneous 
occurrence of both signification functions almost in every sentence. This is undesirable. 
This argument can be traced to Gangesa’s Tattva-cintāmani.529 Gangeša says that one 


320 nāpi gotva-sambandhini gotva-visiste laksaņā, gotve hi na sāksād dānādy-anvaya iti vyakty-avacchedaka- 
tayānvaye 'mukhyatvam / laksaņayāpi gotvāvacchinnaiva vyaktih kriyānvayinī pratīyate, na kevalā vyaktir 
iti gotva-visistasya laksyatve yugapad-vrtti-dvaya-virodhah, gotve 'pi và laksaņā /, TC, p. 587-8. 
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cannot have a secondary signification function just for the individual, divorced from a 
generic property. What is involved in actions like bringing or taking is an individual as 
gualified by a generic property. This being the case, one would have to accept both the 
signification functions, the primary signification function for the generic property and the 
secondary signification function for the individual. Both of these functions would have to 
be functional simultaneously, because when the individual signified secondarily is 
construed with actions, we expect this individual to be qualified by the generic property 
which is signified by the primary signification function. Normally, the primary meaning is 
overridden in moving on to the secondary meaning (mukhyartha-badha). 

This discussion would make one think that simultaneous occurrence of both 
signification functions is indeed a problem according to Gangesa. However, some 
commentators on the Tattva-cinta-mani thought that it was not a problem according to 
Gange$a.??! Nāgesabhatta also believes that such a situation is not necessarily a problem, 
because sometimes it is necessary to have both signification functions simultaneously. For 
example, in the sentence gangāyām mina-ghosau “a fish and a cowherd-colony are in the 
Ganges,” both the primary and the secondary signification functions of the word gangāyām 
must be taken into account simultaneously. The fish is in the water of the river, and the 
cowherd-colony is on the bank of the river.?? I believe that Nāgesabhatta has gone a bit 
too far. Especially, the example garigayam mina-ghosau is unacceptable as a good normal 
Sanskrit sentence. I cannot think of any Sanskrit author who would actually use such a 
sentence. 

Explanation [NN.IIL3.c]: Kaundabhatta says that, on the basis of reasons given 
against accepting a secondary signification function, Mandanamisra’s view is automatically 
refuted. Mandanamisra evidently believed that while a word primarily signifies a generic 
property, this generic property being eternal in its nature, no one really intends to refer its 
existence or non-existence. Therefore, statements involving existence and non-existence 
must be interpreted on the basis of a secondary signification function of words, and these 
properties must be understood as being qualifications of the individuals signified 
secondarily. 

When we look at the discussion of Mīmāmsā views in Nyāya texts>23, we find that 
Mīmāmsakas, other than Mandanamisra, are said to hold a view that individuals are 
cognized through a@ksepa “implication” which can be either an inference (anumāna) or 
presumption (arthapatti). Maņdanamišra is said to have argued that anything cognized 
through inference or presumption cannot be treated as a word-meaning, and therefore he 
proposed to treat the individual as something understood through the secondary 
signification function of a word. This made it into a word-meaning, though secondary. 


321 kecit tu maņi-krn-mate vrīti-dvaya-virodhasyādosatvena ... ity āhuh /, Aloka on TC, p. 673. 
2 yugapad-vrtti-dvaya-virodho 'py ata eva na dosāya, dūsakatā-bījābhāvāc ca | [garigayaám mīna-ghosāv ity 
atra] anvayānupapattyā ca yugapad eva gangātvenaiva nīra-tīrayor upasthitih /, LM, p. 140. 
vyakter api bodhah $abdad eva, na tv āksepāditah ... laksanáta eva tad-upapatter iti maņģdanācārya- 
matam Í tad uktam jater iti /, SV, pp. 213-4; TC, p. 587; MD, p. 78. Also see: Note 283. 
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While this view and the verse are ascribed to Mandanamisra in Nyāya texts and in the 
works of Kaundabhatta and Nāgešabhatta, it is not attested in any of Mandanamisra’s 
extant works. However, it is attested in Kumarilabhatta’s Sloka-varttika.324 There is no 
indication that this 1s Mandanamisra’s view, and not that of Kumarilabhatta. Actually, 
Sabara and Kumārilabhatta show wide support for the view that individuals are cognized 
through laksaņā “secondary signification function” of a word [cf. Explanation 
(NN.II.5.d-f)]. 


NN.III.4. © 119) 
afa da | aa ata akataa- 


Ka | a Wq deh gfh- 
Ren amahan aA | ga ATATATĀTT areqar A 
faena da 1 frstreturrareqaran Hearty KIATTT | 


Translation [NN.III.4] 

[a] [If the Jātivādin says that, in sentences like “give a bull," the individual bull, 
which is not the primary meaning], will be construed with [actions of] 
giving etc. on the basis of non-difference between a generic property [which 
is a primary meaning] and an individual [which is not a primary meaning], 
then such an argument is not valid. 

[b] If such an argument were valid, the individual does indeed become a 
primary meaning. 

[c] Also, [if individuals were cognized through their non-difference from the 
generic property, then] the difficulties pointed out in the Ākrtyadhikaraņa, 
such as the infinite number [of individuals] etc. remain unresolved. 

[d] They [i.e. Mimàmsakas] say that an individual has two aspects, i.e. a generic 
aspect and a specific aspect. [An individual is] a primary meaning [only] in 
its generic aspect, and not in its specific aspect. That is not valid. 

[e] We ourselves [= Vyaktivadins] accept that an individual does not become a 
primary meaning in its specific aspect. 


Explanation [NN.III4.a]: In NN.ILS.e-f, Kaundabhatta presents the Jativadin's 
view that a word primarily signifies only a generic property, and yet actions stipulated in a 
given sentence can be construed with individuals possessing that generic property, because 
a generic property and an individual are non-different. This argument is advocated by 
Pārthasārathimišra and has a parallel in Patanyjali’s Mahābhāsya (cf. Explanation (NN.II. 
5.e)]. 


324 SLV, p. 932; also see: SLV-N, p. 932. Also K. Kunjunni Raja (1963: 74). 
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Explanation [NN.III.4.b]: This is a straight-forward argument. If x is a duck and if y 
is non-different from x, then y must also be a duck. Thus, if a generic property is a 
primary meaning, and if a generic property is non-different from an individual, then an 
individual is also a primary meaning. This debate glosses over the distinction between non- 
difference (abheda) versus inseparability (avyatireka). Mīmāmsakas use the term abheda, 
while Patafijali uses the term avyatireka [cf. athava avyatirekād dravyākrtyoh, MB, Vol.I., 
Sec.IL, p. 370]. Kaundabhatta's criticism applies more directly to the notion of non- 
difference, rather than to the notion of inseparability. This argument is somewhat similar to 
an argument used by Bhavadeva against the view of Prābhākaras that a generic property 
and an individual are cognized through one and the same cognitive act [cf. Explanation 
(NN.II.5.c)]. 

Explanation [NN.III.4.c]: If a generic property and an individual are non-different as 
claimed by the Jativadin, then all the problems caused by the infinite number of individuals 
would apply to the view of the Jativadin as well. These problems have been discussed by 
Sabara and Kumārilabhatta in their commentaries on a section of the Mīmāmsā-sūtras titled 
Ākrtyadhikaraņa.25 The main thrust of this argument is that if individuals were to be the 
primary meaning of a word, then one would have to assume an infinitie number of primary 
signification functions corresponding to the infinite number of individuals. If a generic 
property were non-different from individuals, then the same problem will occur even if a 
generic property were the primary meaning. 

Explanation [NN.III.4.d]: Kaundabhatta presents the view of Parthasarathimisra. 
This is elaborated in Introduction D.3.iii and Explanation (NN.II.5.e). 

Explanation [NN.III.4.e]: Kaundabhatta says that there is no special credit to be 
given to Mīmāmsakas. Even a Vyaktivadin does not claim that words primarily signify 
individuals in their specificity. A word signifies an individual in its generic aspect. This 
narrows the gap between the Jativadin and the Vyaktivadin. Where then is the difference 
between these views? For a Mīmāmsaka, the generic aspect of an individual is its generic 
property, and a word primarily signifies this generic property. For the Vyaktivadin, a word 
signifies an individual in its generic aspect, though it does not signify a generic property. 
For a Vyaktivādin, though the generic property is not a primary meaning, it is still accepted 
as a class-marking (upalaksana) or as a limitor of primary meaning-ness (sakyatā- 
vacchedaka), cf. Introduction E.2.iv. Kaiyata and Nagesabhatta have explained the doctrine 
of Vyaktivada on similar lines.326 


325 ākriis tu kriyārthatvāt |, MS, 1.3.33; MS-B(a), PLL, pp. 302ff, and TV(a), PLL, pp. 302ff. For a recent 
extensive study of the Akrtyadhikarana, see: Peter Scharf (1990), D’sa (1980), and Gachter (1983). 


6 vyaktir eva Sabdarthah | jātis tv asabdārtho 'py abheda-pratyaya-hetur astīti sarva-vyaktīnām abhede- 
nāšrayaņād eka-vyakti-nirdeše 'pi grahanam sarva-vyaktinam siddhyati |, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.L, p. 374. sarva- 
vyaktindm iti / jāti-vaisistyena pratyeka-vrtti-paraspara-bheda-tyāga-pūrvakam abhedenaika-rūpāsrayaņāt 
tat-taj-jāty-ākrānta-sarva-vyaktīnām grahanam siddhyati |, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 374. 
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NN.IILS. (p. 119) 


aT Thy - 
aaraa BESTRTEUI TR: | 


Translation [NN.III.5] 

[a] [Objections of the Jātivādin against the Vyaktivādin]: Mīmāmsakas and 
others say, “[An individual cannot be a primary meaning], because - 

i) [there are] an infinite number [of individuals]; 

ii) [there would be] a violation [of the primary signification function, if a 
primary signification function is ascertained only with a specific individual, 
and yet if there is a cognition of another individual from the word]; 

iii) there would be the problem of (requiring a) plurality of primary signification 
functions [for a single word]; 

iv) there would be a doubt [as to which one among the infinite individuals is the 
primary meaning of a word in a given context]; 

v) [the cognition of an individual is] a subsequent cognition [as compared to 
the cognition of a generic property]; and 

vi) there is no varied cognition [of meaning from the same word].” 

[b] If an individual alone is the primary meaning, then there is prolixity, because 
of the plurality of those [individuals]. 

[c] Since one can never have a cognition of all the infinite individuals from a 
single word, it would be impossible to ascertain the significatory association 
[of a given word with its primary meanings]. 


Explanation [NN.III.5.a]: Sections NN.III.5-8 introduce objections against the 
Vyaktivadin raised by Mimamsakas and Ālamkārikas. The verse quoted here comes from 
Parthasarathimisra’s Sastradipika.??? 

Explanation [NN.III.5.a.i]: See: Explanations (NN.IL.1.b; II.2.c; and III.4.c). 
Kaundabhatta again explains this argument in NN.IIL.5.b-c. 

Explanation [NN.IIL5.a.ii]: See: Explanation (NN.II.2.c). Kaundabhatta explains 
it again in NN.IIL6. 

Explanation [NN.IILS5.a.iii]: See: Explanation (NN.II.1.b). This is explained again 
in NN.IIL.5.b and NN.III.7.a. 


327 See: Kunjunni Raja (1963: 73). 
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Explanation [NN.IILS.a.iv]: A similar argument occurs in NN.II.1.c. This 
argument is again elaborated in NN.III.7.b. 

Explanation [NN.III.5.a.v]: A converse of this argument occurs in Kumarilabhatta's 
Tantra-varttika. He says that a generic property is the primary meaning since it is cognized 
earlier from the word, before any individuals are cognized.328 This argument occurs in 
NN.IL2.a.iii and NN.IL3.c. Kaundabhatta again elaborates it in NN.III.7.c. 

Explanation [NN.IILS.a.vi]: This argument has occurred previously in NN.II.2.a.ii 
and NN.IL3.b. It is elaborated again in NN.III.7.d. 

Explanation [NN.IILS.b]: This is an explanation of NN.IIL5.a.i and NN.III.5.a.iii. 
The primary signification function of a word is a relation of a word with its primary 
meaning. It would be necessary to assume a plurality of primary signification functions 
corresponding to the plurality of individuals, if these individuals were to be the primary 
meanings of a given word. 


NN IL. ( 119) 
uq eae eat fie ret reci eet 
ai Sega ate airain ARTA A 
wad d raaa arecatertaqacad | wrarearecty 


WAIT | 


Translation [NN.III.6] 

[a] [A Vyaktivadin may reformulate his view as follows]. Let the primary 
signification function of a word ascertained with respect to any specific 
individual be the cause of a verbal cognition, and then let any other 
individual figure in the content of the verbal cognition, even though the 
primary signification function is not ascertained with respect to it. 

[b] [The Jativadin rejects this formulation]. If one were to accept such a 
formulation, then due to the violation [of the previously ascertained primary 
signification function], one’s awareness of such a primary signification 
function will no longer be treated as the cause [of a verbal cognition]. 
[There would be a violation of the proposed causal relationship] because [an 
individual] which is not known while ascertaining the primary signification 
function [of a word] would appear in the content of a verbal cognition. 

[c] [If such violations were to be tolerated], one would be forced to accept that 
there can be a cognition of a horse from the word “bull.” 


328 pūrvam sāmānya-vijūānāt ... go-sabdoccāraņe hi pürvam evāgrhītāsu vyaktisu sāmānyam pratiyate | tad- 
ákára-jRünotpatteh pascād vyaktayah pratīyante | TV(a), Pt.I., p. 314. 
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Explanation [NN.III.6.a]: A cause is defined by Naiyayikas as that which invariably 
exists prior to the production of the effect.32? 

A Vyaktivadin reformulates his argument to claim that the primary signification 
function of a word is ascertained only with respect to a specific individual, say 7/7, and that 
this becomes the cause of a verbal cognition of some other individual, say 72. Thus, the 
Vyaktivadin argues that the primary signification function of a word need not be 
ascertained with reference to all individuals. 

Explanation [NN.III.6.b]: The Jativadin points out that this formulation involves a 
violation of the postulated causal relationship. The primary signification function of a word 
ascertained with respect to a given individual can cause a verbal cognition of that individual 
alone. If there is a meaning cognition of an individual, such that the primary signification 
function of a word was never ascertained with respect to it, then there is a violation. Hence, 
the previously ascertained signification function will not be treated as a cause. This 
explains the argument of deviation or violation in more general terms. If the primary 
signification function of a word W is ascertained with respect to a specific meaning M, then 
that word W can lead to a meaning cognition of M, and M alone. If such is the case, then 
there is no deviation. However, if something other than M appears in the meaning 
cognition, then there is a violation. NageSabhatta also presents this argument.>0 

Explanation [NN.IIL6.c]: The reformulation of the Vyaktivādin leads to some very 
awkward conclusions. If the primary signification function of a word, ascertained with 
respect to a given individual, can lead to a verbal cognition of some other individual, then 
one could even have a verbal cognition of a horse from the word “bull.” Nagesabhatta also 
presents this argument.??! 


NN.IIL7. (p. 119) 
EE CUPS ER SS S TA SEE ECCE DS EE E SE SEI 
Aaaa target | Mari ar Afr ate 
ATA | ae «q4equfedxp | mat areare A- 
STR | 


Translation [NN.III.7] 
[a] [Objections against the Vyaktivadin continued]. Since the primary signifi- 
cation function is a distinct [ontological] category, and since a thing 
[invariably] related to its relatum is [ontologically] differentiated with each 


329 kārya-niyata-pūrva-vriti kdranam /, TS, p. 36; also: TS-D, pp. 225-6, and NK, pp. 224-7. 
0 tad-visayaka-sabde tad-visayaka-sakti-grahasya kāraņatvābhyupagame tatra vyabhicāras ca /, LM, p. 
105. 


331 yat-kificid-vyaktau sakti-grahāt tad-avisaya-vyakty-antarasyāpi sābde bhāne go-padād asvasyapi 
bhānāpattih /, LM, p. 1105. 
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different relatum, a primary signification function would have to be 
[ontologically] differentiated with each distinct individual. 

[b] [If an individual alone is the primary meaning, then] one will be faced with a 
doubt as to which of the many different individuals is cognized [in a given 
context] from the word “bull.” 

[c] [An individual cannot become a primary meaning], since it is cognized 
subsequently. 

[d] [If an individual alone were the primary meaning], one would have to accept 
that [individuals] would be cognized from a word like "bull" with all their 
specific properties like khanda-ness [i.e. the specific property pertaining to a 
bull named Khanda]. 


Explanation [NN.III.7.a]: According to Mīmāmsakas, a primary signification 
function of a word is a potency (Sakti). In Mimamsa ontology, such potencies are 
ontologically different from all other categories, and hence represent additional ontological 
categories. Thus, a theory which populates the world with fewer such additional 
ontological commitments is a better theory. A Mimamsaka fears that the Vyaktivadin's 
view would lead to an addition of an infinite number of such potencies to one's ontology. 
The ontological commitment involved in a signification function has been discussed in 
Introduction E.1.ii. With this new ontological commitment, the analysis of the relationship 
between a word and its meaning changes to some extent. Now there are three things to 
worry about, i.e. a word, its meaning, and the relationship between the two. In the world of 
Mīmāmsa, all these three things are independent ontological existents. The primary 
signification function or the potency of a word is an externally existent entity which is 
invariably related to the word and its meaning. 

As a general principle, if an item x is invariably related to some other item, and that its 
existence itself is a dependent or relative existence, then x as related to y and x as related to 
z must be differentiated from each other, if y and z are different from each other. Similarly 
a primary signification function related to an individual /; must be differentiated from a 
primary signification function related to an individual 72. Thus, with respect to each 
numerically different 7, there must be an ontologically different primary signification 
function. By this logic, ultimately there must be an infinite number of primary signification 
functions for each word corresponding to the infinite number of individuals. With so many 
distinct signification functions, each ontologically distinct from all others, the world would 
be too crowded. For a Mīmāmsaka, a generic property is the primary meaning, and the 
total number of generic properties being smaller than that of the infinite variety of 
individuals, the number of signification functions to be postulated would be relatively very 
small. 

Explanation [NN.III.7.b]: Since, for the Vyaktivadin, a word primarily signifies an 
individual, and since there are infinite individuals, one will always be in doubt as to which 
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one of them is the primary meaning in a given context. In fact, this argument can be raised 
against the Jātivāda, or any other view for that matter. 

Explanation [NN.III.7.c]: This explains the argument in NN.IIL5.a.v. Cf. Expla- 
nations on NN.II.2.a.iii, NN,IL3.c, and NN.III.S.a.v. 

Explanation [NN.IIL.7.d]: While explaining Vajapyayana’s view, Patafijali says that 
when the word “cow” is used, no distinctions such as white, black, or brown are realized 
by the listener.?32 Also see: Explanation [NN.IL3.b]. 


NN.IIL8. (p. 119) 
Tah aR - «WE Mead fecu Katāttī R- 
qrara fawufawnr waerRBarege: + TG” afer | 


Translation [NN.III.8] 

[a] The author of the Kāvya-prakāsa also says: If a word were to signify 
[only] a pure individual [i.e. = an individual unqualified by any property], 
then it would not be possible to classify words like gauh “bull,” suklah 
“white,” calah “moving,” and ditthah “with the name Dittha" into the four 
categories of words denoting jāti “generic property,” guna "quality," kriyā 
"action," and samjnd “name,” respectively. 


Explanation [NN.IIL8.a]: Mammata introduces two alternative views in his Kavya- 
prakasa, i.e. upadhi-vàda and jati-vada. The first view holds that a word primarily 
signifies an attribute (upadhi). The term attribute covers all qualifying properties like 
generic properties (jāti), qualities (guna), actions (kriyā), and designations (samjfía). While 
these things are ontologically different from each other, they are qualifications of entities, 
and as such are class-properties. The second view is that of jativada, a doctrine identical 
with that of Mīmāmsakas, which holds that all words primarily signify only generic 
properties. Mammata discusses the doctrine of Vyaktivada, and offers the arguments of 
infinity of individuals and violation of causal relations to reject it. He then offers the 
argument presented here by Kaundabhatta.?5? If words were to signify a pure individual, 
devoid of any of the four attributes, then we will not be able to classify them into the four 
categories mentioned above. Nāgesabhatta offers a further argument.334 If all words, 
including the four examples cited by Mammata, were to denote pure individuals, devoid of 


332 See Note 264. 

333 samketitas caturbhedo jāty-ādir jātir eva và / yady apy artha-kriya-karitaya pravrtti-nivrtti-yogya vyaktir 
eva, tathapy ānantyād vyabhicārāc ca tatra samketah kartum na yujyate iti /, gauh suklas calo dittha ity 
adinam visaya-vibhāgo na prāpnotīti ca tad-upādhāv eva samketah /, KP, pp. 32-3. 

kim ca sarvesüm sabdanam vyakti-mātra-bodhakatve gauh suklas calo dittha ity esam saha-prayogā- 
nupapattih /, LM, p. 1105. 
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any properties, then all these words would be completely synonymous, and as such one 
would not be able to use them together in one utterance. 


NN.III.9. (p. 119) 


ATT | aa ringā fea Ste artar: EG 


Nez quce spp RaRa wr fr | 


Translation [NN.III.9] 

[a] That [i.e. all the above arguments against the Vyaktivadin] is dubious. 

[b] [The Vyaktivādin reasserts his view]. The meaning is cognized from a 
word only in that form in which it was known while ascertaining the 
primary signification function [of that word]. 

[c] That property [= specific form of meaning, attribute of an individual] is not 
a primary meaning [itself], and yet it is the limitor of [primary-meaning- 
ness]. A word leads to a recollection of such a property, and then that 
property appears in the verbal cognition. 

[d] Thus, one can have a [fourfold] classification of words [as mentioned by 
Mammata, even in the view of Vyaktivada, by defining these categories in 
the following way]. [For example], a jāti-sabda “a generic word" is a word 
which can cause a cognition [of an individual] qualified by a generic 
property, or a word whose primary signification function is limited by a 
generic property. Then there is no difficulty. 

[e] Thus, it is said by the honorable [Kumarila]-bhatta in Arunadhikarana: 
“Though there is an infinite number of individual existents, it is easy to 
establish the relationship of a word [to an infinite number of entities] by 
selecting a single marking property. [The word whose relation is 
ascertained in this manner] will not deviate." 


Explanation [NN.III.9.a]: This is a reference to objections in sections NN.III. 5-8. 
Beginning with this section, the doctrine of Vyaktivada is defended against these 
objections. The objector argues in the following way. If the primary signification function 
of a word is ascertained with reference to an unqualified individual x, then such a 
signification function will lead to a verbal cognition of the individual x, and x alone. In 
response to this, the Vyaktivādin presents his reformulated view. 
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If the primary signification function of a word is ascertained with respect to some 
individual x, such that every x is invariably marked by a property P, then this primary 
signification function can lead to a verbal cognition of any x marked by P. This 
reformulation involves a generalization of the targeted primary meaning from a specific 
individual entitiy to a class of individual entities marked by the possession of a certain 
unique property. While the primary signification function of a word is not ascertained 
directly with respect to such a property, its marking function is accepted as a condition. 
Nāgešabhatta further refines this argument.335 

Explanation [NN.IIL9.b]: This is a response to the objection raised in NN.III.6.b. 

Explanation [NN.III.9.c]: Though this admission of a limitor or a marking property 
helps to generalize the target class of a primary signification function, the primary 
signification function is, according to this formulation, not ascertained with respect to such 
a property. For instance, the primary signification function of the word "bull" is said to be 
ascertained with respect to some individual bull, and not with respect to the generic 
property bull-ness. However, the generic property bull-ness is accepted as the limitor of 
primary-meaning-ness with respect to the word "bull." Possession of bull-ness is the 
necessary and sufficient condition for inclusion in the targeted class of primary meaning. 

The Vyaktivādin makes some finer distinctions. Though the word does not signify a 
generic property as its primary meaning, the generic property is remembered when one 
hears the word. The signification function of a word is ascertained with respect to an 
individual as a locus of the limiting property, and an individual appears in the content of the 
verbal cognition as a locus of that limiting property. In this option, it is not necessary to 
say that the limitor of primary-meaning-ness is also a primary meaning.>7 

Explanation [NN.IIL9.d]: This resolves the difficulty raised in NN.III.8.a. A word 
primarily signifies an individual alone, and yet one can explain the classification of words 
into four categories, i.e. generic words, quality words, action words, and proper names. 

According to the Jativadin, all words are generic words, since they all primarily signify 
generic properties. According to the Vyaktivādin's new reformulation, a generic word is 
that word which produces a verbal cognition of an individual qualified by a generic 
property, or a word whose primary signification function is limited by a generic property. 

In the true blue version of Jativàda, one cannot get a fourfold classification of words, 
since all words signify generic properties as their primary meanings. All words become 
generic words. However, in the modified version called Upādhivāda, as presented by 
Mammata, a word primarily signifies only an attribute, which may be a generic property, a 


335 tad-dharmavacchinna-visayaka-Sabda-buddhitvavacchinnam prati tad-dharmüvacchinna-nirüpita-vrtti- 
visista-jfianam hetuh !, PLM, p. 27. 
yathā ca Sakti-grahe sakyatāvacchedakānugatīkrta-sakala-vyakti-bhānam evam šābda-bodhe 'pi tad- 
anugatī-krta-sakala-vyakti-bhānam |, LM, p. 1108. 
etena Sakyatavacchedake 'pi saktir ity apāstam /, LM, p. 1108; tatra [Sakyat@vacchedake] tu na Saktir iti 
maūjūsāyām pratipaditam /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 45, and also see: ibid., Sec.II., p. 93. 
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quality, an action, or a name. Thus, there can be a fourfold classification of words.3% The 
Vyaktivadin reformulation takes care of the fourfold classification by admitting all four 
types of attributes as properties which could limit the primary signification function or 
primary-meaning-ness, and appear in the verbal cognition as qualifiers of the individual. 

Explanation [NN.IIL9.e]: The verse quoted by Kaundabhatta is attested in Kumarila- 
bhatta’s Tantra-vārttika.55? In the verse cited here, Kumārilabhatta is explaining the view 
of Vyaktivada. He says that one could have a primary signification function of a word 
ascertained with respect to some individual marked with an indicatory qualifier. Then the 
word can signify any individual marked with that indicatory qualifier. The primary 
signification function does not deviate in signifying different individuals, since it is not 
ascertained with respect to a specific individual marked by its specific property, but with 
respect to an arbitrary individual marked with a class property. 

Actually, this argument is subsequently rejected by Mimamsakas. They argue that one 
must first cognize the property which one wishes to function as an indicatory qualifier, 
before it can actually function in that capacity. However, if it is first cognized, then it 
becomes the primary meaning of the word.34° 

Kaundabhatta interprets the term upalaksana “indicatory qualifier" as a synonym for 
the term sakyatāvacchedaka "limitor of primary-meaning-ness." On the other hand, 
Navya-naiyāyikas make a distinction between these two notions. They refuse to accept a 
generic property to be an indicatory qualifier (upalaksana), but they are ready to accept it as 
the limitor of primary-meaning-ness (sakyatāvacchedaka). For instance, Gadādhara says 
that if the generic property of pot-ness is just an indicatory qualifier (upalaksana) of 
individual pots, then there are other properties of these individual pots which could as well 
become indicatory qualifiers. In that case, one cannot say why one always has a uniform 
verbal cognition from that word. If the generic property is the limitor of primary-meaning- 
ness, these difficulties would not arise.341 


338 MB. p. Vol.I., Sec.I., pp. 44-5; BC, p. 120; KP, pp. 32-7. 

339 TV(a), Pt.II., p. 678. The term upalaksana is used in philosophical texts in a variety of meanings. Matilal 
(1968: 118) translates this term with “adventitious qualifier" and “indicatory qualifier." The standard 
example of this type is: *Devadatta's house is the one where the crow is sitting," or "the moon is in the branch 
of the tree," where the crow and the branch are “indicatory qualifiers.” See: NK, pp. 170ff. Nagesabhatta on 
several occasions identifies upalaksana with sakyatāvacchedaka "limitor of primary-meaning-ness." See: 
upalaksaņa-bhāveneti | sakyatāvacchedakatvenety arthah |, MB-P-U, Voll., Sec.L, p. 45; Sec.IL, p. 93. 
Kaundabhatta also interprets the term upalaksana in the sense of sakyatāvacchedaka. 

340 gotvam laksanam bhavisyatīti | yatra gotvam tasyām vyaktāv iti / tarhi visistā vyaktih pratīyeta | yadi ca 
visistā, pūrvataran viSesanam avagamyeta /, MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 304; na hy anabhidhāya gotvam upalaksanam 
go-vyaktāv eva prayoga-vyavasthā labhyate / tac ced abhihitam siddham ākrtir vacyeti |, TV(b), p. 275. 

341 ghatādi-padasya padārthatāvacchedakībhūta-ghatatvādi-visista eva saktih, na tu ghatatvopalaksite / 
ghatatvāder upalaksanatve tasya dravyatva-kambu-grīvādimattvādy-aviseseņa ghatadi-padat kambu- 
grīvādi-mattvādinā na bodho 'pi tu ghaļatvādinaiveti niyamānupapatteh |, SV, p. 40. Occasionally, 
Nāgešabhatta also follows Gadadhara’s view of upalaksaņa, that it is neither sakya nor sakyatāvacchedaka. 
See: MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 73. Contrast this with Nagesabhatta’s other statements cited in Note 339. 
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NN.IIL10. (p. 119) 


Ud AIHA STARTA TG AGA, AIT A ITT 


easly NAIATAT GTA wea. | 


Translation [NN.IIT.10] 

[a] [The Vyaktivadin defends his new formulation]. Thus it is certainly 
possible that something [i.e. a generic property or an attribute] can be a 
limitor of primary-meaning-ness, though it is not a primary meaning itself. 
This is similar to the following [views which are widely accepted]. 

[b] That which is not a pervader itself, can yet become a limitor of pervader- 
ness. 

[c] In the Nyàya system, that which is not a secondary meaning itself, can yet 
become a limitor of secondary-meaning-ness. 

[d] That which is not a cause by itself, can yet become a limitor of cause-ness. 


Explanation [NN.III.10.a]: Here, Kaundabhatta presents a view which is upheld by 
some Navya-naiyāyikas.**? As stated in Explanation [NN.III.1.a], the Vyāya-sūtras and 
the Vyāya-bhāsya do not endorse the doctrine of Kevala-vyakti-vada, but adopt a view that 
a word primarily signifies both an individual and a generic property, i.e. the doctrine of 
Visista-vyakti-vāda. This is the view accepted by the majority of Naiyàyikas.54? 
However, Raghunātha Siromani seems to be the first one to adopt the revised formulation 
presented here by Kaundabhatta.?^^ This view has been rejected by the later Naiyayika 
authors like Gadādharabhatta and Rajacüdamanimakhin, who uphold the Visista-sakti-vada 
view of the old school.345 

According to the usual Nyàya definition of a limitor of primary-meaning-ness [cf. 
Introduction E.2.iv], this property is a part of the primary meaning, and then it resides in 
the individual and qualifies it. However, the Vyaktivada as advocated by Raghunātha 
Siromani sought to change this conception. In this view, the generic property functioning 
as the limitor of primary-meaning-ness is not a primary meaning itself.346 

Explanation [NN.III.10.b]: In the relation of invariable concomitance (vyāpti) 
between fire and smoke, fire is the pervader (vyāpaka) and smoke is the pervaded (vyāpya) 


342 [navyās tu] laksyatāvacchedatva-graha-mātreņa laksyatāvacchedakasya yathā Sabda-bodhe bhānam, 
tathā sakyatāvacchedakatva-graha-mātreņa sakyatāvacchedakasyāpi sābda-bodhe bhānam sambhavatiti 
Sakyatavacchedake na Saktih kalpaniyeti vadanti /, Nīlakaņtha-prakāšikā on TS-D, p. 318. 

4 Te, pp. 577-8, and 589-91; NM, Pt.I., pp. 296-7; TS-D, pp. 320-1; SSP(b), pp. 17ff; SV, p. 41; and KM, pp. 

344 padarthamse ghatatvadi-dharmasya sābda-bodha-prakāratāyām tat-pada-sakyatāvacchedakatvam eva 
prayojakam |  .. iti sakyatāvacchedake saktim dūsayatā dīdhiti-krtā pratyaksa-mani-didhiti-pradarsita- 
matam /, SV, p. 61, and MD, p. 80. 

345 SV, p. 62, and MD, p. 80. 

346 sakyatāvacchedakatvam tu sakyatvāghatitam eveti bhāvah |, VBS-K, p. 443, and LM, pp. 1108-9. 
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term. Where there is smoke, there is fire. However, there can be fire without smoke. The 
property of fire-ness residing in the pervader, fire, is the limitor of pervader-ness (vyāpaka- 
tavacchedaka). It is the special property of the pervader by virtue of which the pervader 
pervades something. It is the fire-ness of fire, rather than some other property such as its 
color or its substance-ness, which makes it the pervader of smoke. However, fire-ness 
itself cannot be treated to be the pervader, since it does not fit the definition of a pervader. 
We cannot say that where there is smoke, there is fire-ness. There is no fire-ness in the 
mountain, which has smoke. Thus, a property such as fire-ness can be a limitor of 
pervader-ness, without being a pervader. 

In the technical jargon of Navya-nyàya,?^? a pervader (vyāpaka) is defined as: tat- 
samānādhikaraņātyantābhāva-pratiyogitānavacchedaka-dharmavattvam. This could be 
explained as: The item x pervades y, if x has a property which is not a limitor of counter- 
positive-ness to a constant absence in the locus of y. The limitor of pervader-ness 
(vyapakatavacchedaka) is defined as: tadvan-nisthātyantābhāva-pratiyogitānavacchedaka- 
tvam. This could be explained as: If x pervades y, then the limitor of pervader-ness 
pertaining to x, 1s a property which does not limit the counter-positive-ness to a constant 
absence residing in the locus of y. With this technical jargon, it is possible to explain why 
fire-ness is a limitor of pervader-ness, but not a pervader itself. 

Fire-ness is not a pervader of smoke, since it does possess a property [1.e. fire-ness- 
ness], which is a limitor of the counter-positive-ness to the constant absence [of fire-ness] 
in the locus of smoke [e.g. the mountain]. However, fire-ness is a limitor of pervader-ness 
of fire with respect to smoke, since it is a property which does not limit the counter- 
positive-ness to a constant absence [of fire] in the locus of smoke [e.g. the mountain]. 

This technical explanation of why fire-ness can be a limitor of pervader-ness, but not be 
a pervader itself was suggested to me in a personal communication by my Nyaya teacher 
from Pune, Pandita Kavisvara Sastri. The English rendering is of course my own. 

Explanation [NN.III.10.c]: In the standard example of secondary signification 
function, i.e. gangāyām ghosah “there is a cowherd-colony on the Ganges,” the word 
“Ganges” secondarily signifies the bank of Ganges. The generic property bank-ness is the 
limitor of secondary-meaning-ness (laksyatāvacchedaka). In simple terms, the bank of 
Ganges becomes the secondary meaning by being a river-bank, rather than being just a 
stretch of land, or because it has a certain color or smell. 

In the Nyaya view, a secondary signification function is a relation of a primary meaning 
with the secondary meaning. The relation of the Ganges with its bank is that of conjunction 
(samyoga), while the relation between Ganges and bank-ness of the bank is a complex 
relation of inherence with something connected through conjunction (samyukta-samavāya). 
The Ganges is related to its bank through conjunction, and the bank is related to bank-ness 
through inherence. Therefore, it is not possible to relate the Ganges to both the bank and 


347 D.H.H. Ingalls (1951: p. 147), and NK, p. 829. 
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bank-ness through the same relation. Either we must assume two different secondary 
signification functions, or one should say that bank-ness is cognized simply because it is a 
limitor of secondary-meaning-ness pertaining to the bank. Naiyāyikas choose the second 
alternative.?48 | 

Kaundabhatta specifically attributes this view to Naiyāyikas. The schools of Sanskrit 
Poetics and Mimàmsa are said to believe that bank-ness, which is the limitor of secondary- 
meaning-ness is also a secondary meaning itself.549 

In adducing this argument to support the view on the limitor of primary-meaning-ness, 
Kaundabhatta is explaining the position of Raghunātha alone. Gadadhara and others do 
accept that there is no secondary signification function with respect to the limitor of 
secondary-meaning-ness. However, they reject Raghunatha Siromani's view that there is 
no primary signification function for the limitor of primary-meaning-ness.50 

The terms laksya and laksyatāvacchedaka also occur in another meaning in Navya- 
nyāya, i.e. definiendum and limitor of definiendum-ness respectively, cf. B.K. Matilal 
(1985: 170ff). This meaning is not intended in this context. 

Explanation [NN.IIL.10.d]: The relation between a potter's stick (danda) and a pot 
(ghata) is a cause-effect relation. The stick fits in the definition of a cause. The property 
stick-ness residing in the stick is the limitor of cause-ness (karanatavacchedaka). In 
simple terms, a stick becomes a cause of a pot, by being a stick, rather than by being a 
substance, or by having a certain color or some other property. At the same time, stick- 
ness itself is not a cause of the pot. A cause must be an invariable antecedent of the effect 
and also be unconditional or indispensable (an-anyatha-siddha).35! The property of stick- 
ness is conditional (anyathā-siddha) with respect to a pot, and hence it is not a cause of a 
pot.252 Thus, that which is not a cause itself can be the limitor of cause-ness. B.K. Matilal 
(1985: 290) discusses the notion of ananyathasiddha as follows: 

“Thus, it was felt in Navya-nyāya that the criterion of invariable sequence 
was not enough for distinguishing causal conditions of a particular effect. 
For example, the production of a pot is preceded invariably not simply by 
the potter's wheel, but also by the color and circularity of the potter's wheel. 
But the color of the wheel is immaterial and irrelevant to the production of 
the pot. To exclude such irrelevant items from being considered as causes 


348 laksaņā-sthale hi laksya-laksyatavacchedakayor naikā laksaņā sambhavati / tire samyogasya, tiratve 
samyukta-samavāyasya laksaņātvāt | atas tatrāgatyā tīra-smrtau laksaņā, tiratva-smrtau laksaņā-graha- 
prakaratvam iti niyamaka-dvayam kalpyate /, MD, p. 80, also pp. 91-2; LM-KL (p. 119) explicitly attributes 
this view to Dīdhitikāra, Raghunātha Siromaņi. 

349 laksyatāvacchedake 'pi laksaņā bhavaty eva /, LM, p. 117. LM-KL (p. 119) attributes this view to 
Mīmāmsakas. VBS-K (p. 443) says that even the Ālamkārikas hold the same view: ālamkārikādi-naye tu 
laksya-tāvacchedake "pi laksaņā asty eva /. 

350 sy, pp. 61-2; MD, p. 80. Harinātha Tarkasiddhanta Bhattacarya, in his SV-V (p. 56), says that Didhitikara’s 
view is the right view, and that it cannot be refuted even by the gods! 

351 Matilal (1968: 130) and (1985: pp. 290-294). 


daņdatvādīnām anyathā-siddhatvena ghatam prati akāraņatve ’pi kāraņatāvacchedakatvam /, VBS-P, p. 
233. Also: NK, pp. 41-43; TS-D, pp. 225-6, and KM, pp. 206-8. 
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of the particular effect in question, such Navya-nyāya authors as Sasadhara 
and Gangeša introduced the notion of what they called ananyathāsiddhatva 
*unconditionality.” The invariable presence of the color of the wheel before 
the pot is produced is conditioned by the presence of the wheel itself, and 
hence, it need not be taken into account while we consider the relevant 
(causal) conditions for the effect in question.” 
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The property of stick-ness (dandatva) being eternal would precede and follow the 


production of any effect, and hence is not particularly relevant, while the presence of a 
potter’s stick before the production of a pot is very directly relevant. The property of stick- 
ness is conditioned by the presence of the stick, and is not independently relevant. 


[a] 


[b] 


[c] 


NN.III.11. (pp. 119-120) 
qe mma 


aeaa | gam afevarfearaea- 
amaA ag ARTA Us ART 


Translation [NN.IIL.11] 


It is also possible to have a [verbal] cognition [of an individual] qualified by 
that [generic property, without having the primary signification function of a 
word ascertained with respect to that generic property]. 

[This is like the following example]. If the relation of an elephant driver is 
ascertained with respect to elephants in general [i.e. any individual qualified 
by elephant-ness], then from the [awareness of such a relation], one can 
have a recollection of [an individual elephant] qualified by the [generic 
property of elephant-ness at the sight of the elephant driver]. 

[The above cognitive episode is possible] on the ground that only the 
awareness of a relation of [of some x] which is invariably linked to 
something [e.g. P], is the cause of a cognition of [some x] qualified [by P]. 


Explanation [NN.III.11.a]: A generic property is not a primary meaning, and yet it is 


the limitor of primary-meaning-ness. The signification function ascertained with respect to 
some individual qualified by a generic property causes a verbal cognition of any individual 
as qualified by that generic property. The primary signification function of a word, 
according to this view, is not ascertained with respect to the generic property, but the 
generic property does figure in the primary meaning cognition as a qualifier. It does not, 
however, have the status of primary meaning. 


Explanation [NN.IIL.11.b]: This is a difficult and a somewhat ambiguous passage. 


The word mātra in hasti-mātra can literally mean either inclusion of all instances 
(kārtsnya) or restriction to only the elephants (avadharana). Perhaps, the notion of a 
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limiting property (avacchedaka) achieves both of these results at once. An individual, 
specified as being the locus of a generic property refers to all individuals which possess 
that generic property, and to only those individuals which possess that generic property. 

Here, one has ascertained the relation of an elephant driver with some unspecified 
elephant. The expression hasti-mātra may be interpreted in the following way. We know 
that this driver is related to some elephant. We do not know the identity of this animal 
beyond the fact that this animal is an elephant. It is an elephant, and none other than an 
elephant, but we do not know which elephant. Here, the property of elephant-ness is not 
directly a party to the relation, but is a limitor of relatum-ness (sambandhitāvacchedaka). If 
such a relation is ascertained, then, at the sight of the driver, one has a recollection of an 
elephant, i.e. some individual qualified by elephant-ness. 

Gadadhara offers this example in support of Prābhākaras. He says:353 “Though one 
has not ascertained a relation [of a driver] with respect to [the property of] elephant-ness, 
which is the limitor of relatum-ness [pertaining to an elephant], when there is a recollection 
of an elephant, on the basis of a reminder in the form of a cognition of the driver related to 
an elephant, the [property of] elephant-ness also figures in the cognition of the recollected 
elephant as its qualifier.” 

Explanation (NN.III.11.c]: This explains the general principle behind the example 
given in the last section. This general principle can be explained as follows: 

If one ascertains the relation of x to y, R(x,y), then an awareness of this relation R(x,y), 
aided by a cognition of x, can cause a recollection of y. This relation R(x,y) is a specific 
relation in the sense that it is ascertained with respect to a specific individual y, and can 
cause a recollection of only that individual y. Here y is not a variable, but a constant, a 
specific individual in its specific aspect. 

However, suppose that one ascertains the relation of x with some y, R(x,y), such that 
every y is invariably qualified by a property P. Then, an awareness of this relation, though 
it is not ascertained with respect to the property P, leads to a recollective cognition of some 
y qua a locus of P, or some y qualified by P. The invariable qualifier of y, 1.e. P, figures in 
the recollective cognition of y as a qualifier. Similar statements are found in the works of 
Nāgešabhatta.*54 He explains this process as follows: 

If x is related to y, such that y qualifies x, then x is the qualificandum (visesya) in the 
cognition of the relation, R(x,y). Since x is the qualificandum, it has the property of 
qualificandum-ness (visesyatva). It is this qualificandum-ness of x, with respect to its 
relation with y, that regulates or exacts (niyamaka) the cognition of the relatum x, each time 
the co-relatum y is cognized. In this case, the property of x-ness is the limitor 


353 sambandhitāvacchedaka-hastitvādi-sambandhāgrahe 'pi hasty-ādi-sambandhi-hastipakādi-jiānātmakod- 
bodhaka-balüd hasty-ādi-smaraņe hastitvadeh prakāratayā bhānāt /, SV, p. 216. Kauņdabhatta and 
Gadadhara both offer the same argument. However, in Gadādhara, this argument occurs in support of 
Prābhākaras, and not in support of the Vyaktivada. 

354 sambandha-graha-visesyatvasya sambandhi-bhāna-niyāmakatvavat tad-avacchedakatvasya dharma- 
bhāna-niyāmakatvam |, LM, p. 1108. 
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(avacchedaka) of qualificandum-ness pertaining to x (i.e. sambandha-graha-visesyatā- 
vacchedaka). It is this kind of limitor-ness pertaining to x-ness, which assures the 
cognition of x-ness as a qualifier of x, each time x is cognized. 

Similarity between this explanation of the general principle and the example of a driver 
and the elephant in the last section is obvious. Similarly, the primary signification function 
of the word "bull" is its relation with its primary meaning. This relation is ascertained with 
some individual bull gua a locus of bull-ness. This is the same as saying that the relation of 
the word “bull” is ascertained with some x, such that every x is qualified by bull-ness. The 
relation is not ascertained directly with bull-ness, but bull-ness figures in the meaning 
cognition as a qualifier, without being a primary meaning. 


NN.IIL12. (p. 120) 


Translation [NN.III.12] 

[a] Scholars should realize that such a principle [as given in the previous 
section] is necessary to account for the following: 

i) [The above principle is necessary] to account for a [verbal] cognition [of 
ether] qualified by the property of being a locus of sound from a word such 
as "ether." This is necessary, because even the Nyaya school does not 
accept that the word "ether" has its primary signification function 
ascertained with respect to [ether] qualified by the property of being a locus 
of sound. 

ii) [The principle is necessary] to account for a [verbal] cognition [of the river- 
bank] qualified by the property of bank-ness from a construction like "there 
is a cowherd-colony on the Ganges." 

iii) [The principle is necessary] to account for a recollection [of a pot] qualified 
by pot-ness from a [correlatum, i.e.] a potter's stick. 

iv) [The principle is necessary] to account for a recollection [of a stick] 
qualified by stick-ness from a [correlatum, i.e.] a pot. 


Explanation [NN.III.12.a]: The general principle defended in this section is as 
follows: "If the relation of x with some y, R(x,y), is ascertained, such that every y is 
qualified by a certain property P, then, given a cognition of x, the previously ascertained 
relation R(x,y) can produce a recollection of some y qualified by P." The following 
arguments are meant to show that this principle is needed not only to defend the doctrine of 
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Vyaktivāda as described in this section, but to account for several notions commonly 
accepted in the Nyāya system. 

Explanation [NN.IILI.12.a.i]: Ether (ākāsa) is a unique substance, and hence the 
property of ether-ness (akasatva) is a unique property having only one locus. For this 
reason, it is not a generic property according to Naiyāyikas [cf. Introduction D.2.ii]. Ether- 
ness is identical with locus-ness (asrayatva) with respect to sound, and this is a distinctive 
property of ether.355 The old school of Nyāya accepts this nature of ether-ness, but it does 
not accept that the word "ether" primarily signifies ether as qualified by this sort of locus- 
ness. The word is said to signify unqualified ether, and its locus-ness with respect to 
sound is only an indicatory qualifier (upalaksaņa).55$ On the other hand, the Navya- 
naiyāyika Raghunātha Siromani treats locus-ness with respect to sound to be the limitor of 
primary-meaning-ness pertaining to ether. Such a limitor is not a primary-meaning itself, 
but it is said to have been cognized from a word and appears as a limitor or qualifier of the 
primary meaning. Therefore, locus-ness with respect to sound is certainly cognized from 
the word "ether" as a qualifier of ether, and yet it is not a primary meaning. Raghunātha 
Siromani argues that the word “ether” is not different from the word “bull” in its behavior, 
though the ontological status of ether-ness is different from that of bull-ness.57 Gangeša 
himself seems to hold a similar view, and this is reported by Nagesabhatta.??8 This is the 
view which is presented by Kaundabhatta as the view of Naiyayikas. This is different from 
the old school of Nyāya, and it is also rejected by later Naiyayikas like Gadādhara and 
Jagadisa.359 

Explanation [NN.III.12.a.ii}: According to the Nyaya school, the secondary 
signification function of a word is not ascertained with respect to the limitor of secondary- 
meaning-ness (Jaksyatāvacchedaka), and yet it is cognized from a word as a qualifier of the 
secondary meaning, just by virtue of being a limitor of secondary-meaning-ness [cf. 
Explanation (NN.III.10.c)]. The relation of the primary meaning, the river Ganges, is 
ascertained with the bank of the river, the secondary meaning, such that this river-bank is 
always qualified by bank-ness. Hence, in the cognition of secondary meaning, it is said 
that bank-ness figures in as a qualifier, though it is not a secondary meaning itself. 

Explanation [NN.IIL.12.a.iii]: A potter's stick (danda) is a cause (kāraņa), while a 
pot (ghafa) is an effect (karya). The generic property of pot-ness (ghatatva) is the limitor 


355 ākāsa-kāla-disām eka-vyaktikatvād ākāsatvādikam na jātih, kim tu ākāsatvam sabdāsrayatvam /, KM, p. 
363. 

356 sabdasrayatvasyakasa-pada-vacyatvam anangīkartrbhih prācīnair ākāsa-padād aGkasamse_ tad- 
upasthāpyāprakāraka-sābda-buddher evopagamāt /, SV, p. 65; akasa-pade tu niravacchinnaiva Saktih / 
vyaktīnām ānantyābhāvenānugamaka-dharmānapeksaņāt |, Tarka-prakāša, NK, p. 855; ākāsādi-pade na 
dharme Saktih /, BC, p. 120. 

357 sabdāsrayatvasyāpy ākāsa-pada-vācyatvam āvasyakam ity abhipretyaiva dīdhiti-krtā ... gotvādinā 
sabdāsrayatvasyāvisegam vyutpādya, prakasastha-pravrtti-nimitta-laksane vācyatva-visesanņopādānam 
diisitam eva / pratyaksa-maņi-dīdhitau ca padarthamse gotvādeh prakāratāyām sakyatavacchedakatayah 

rayojakatvam upagamya Sakyatavacchedake saktir dūsitaiva /, SV, p. 67. 

358 aia eva "ākāsa-padasya sabdāsrayatve sakty-abhāve 'pi tatas tad-rūpeņa bodhah / tad-viSista-visayaka- 
sambandha-grahasya tad-visista-visayaka-jiūāna-hetutvāt” iti maņi-krtoktam /, LM, p. 1109. 

359 SV, p. 65ff; SSP(b), p. 25. 
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of effect-ness (kāryatāvacchedaka). There is a cause-effect relation between a potter’s stick 
and a pot, such that, every pot is necessarily gualified by pot-ness. There is no cause-effect 
relation between a stick and pot-ness. Still such a relation is said to cause a recollective 
cognition of a pot qualified by pot-ness, when one sees the other correlatum, the stick. Pot- 
ness is said to figure in the recollective cognition as a qualifier, just by being either a limitor 
of effectness (karyatavacchedaka) or by being a limitor of relatum-ness (sambandhitā- 
vacchedaka). This example is also cited by Nāgešabhatta.360 

Explanation [NN.III.12.a.iv]: With the above given cause-effect relation between a 
potter's stick and a pot, one can also go in the reverse cognitive experience. When one sees 
the relatum pot, one is reminded of the correlatum stick. The cause-effect relation is not 
ascertained with stick-ness, but with a stick, such that each potter's stick is qualified by 
stick-ness. The property of stick-ness is still to be accepted as the limitor of cause-ness 
(karanatavacchedaka) or as the limitor of relatum-ness (sambandhitavacchedaka). 
Though it is not directly a part of the relation ascertained between the stick and the pot, it 
still figures in the recollective cognition of a stick as its qualifier just by being a limitor of 
the above type. This example is also cited by Nagesabhatta.3! 


360 ata eva daņdād ghatatvena ghatasyopasthitih /, LM, p. 1108. 
1 ghatüc ca dandatvena dandasyopasthitih /, LM, p. 1108. 
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NN.IV.1. (p. 120) 
| Segas: | amd wraop RRE ef: 
Mears: | aster SU ar faf Ga um | 


Translation [NN.IV.1] 

[a] [The primary meaning of a noun consists of] two elements, i.e. a generic 
property and an individual entity. 

[b] That is to say, an individual qualified by a generic property is the primary 
meaning of a word, because the significatory association (samketa) or the 
signifier-ness [of a word] is ascertained only with respect to [an individual 
entity] qualified [by a generic property]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.1.a]: According to this view, the primary signification function 
of a word is ascertained not only with respect to an individual entity or a generic property, 
but with respect to both. Both the elements figure in the cognitive content and are regarded 
as primary meanings. 

Sabara and Kumārilabhatta refer to certain other theoretically possible views.362 One 
of these views holds that the primary meaning consists of a generic property qualified by an 
individual, while the other view holds that the primary meaning consists of the sum of an 
individual and a generic property. Patafijali informs us that, according to Panini, both the 
elements could be primary meanings, but only one at a time [cf. Explanation (NN.II.1.a) 
and Explanation (NN.III.1.a)]. However, Nagesabhatta says that occasionally Panini 
accepts both elements as primary meanings at the same time.963 According to the Nyàya 
school, the primary meaning consists of an individual entity, a generic property, and the 
shape or configuration of that entity.5%4 Most of the later Naiyāyikas neglect ākrti 
"configuration," and some of them interpret this term in the Vyāya-sūtras to mean the 
relation between an individual entity and a generic property.365 Most of them say that an 
individual qualified by a generic property is the primary meaning.5% 


362 nanu vyakti-visistayàm akrtau vartate /, MS-B(a), Pt.L, p. 317; TV(b), p. 276. Also: kim jātir eva sabdārtho 
yyaktir evāthavobhayam / kim vikalpo ’tha sambandhah samudāyo nirūpyatām //, TV(b), p. 267. 

363 atra sūtre prātipadikārthasabdena pravrtti-nimittam tad-asraya$ ca ity etāvan-mātram grhyate |, BSS, 
Vol.II., p. 790; LSR, p. 612. 

64 vyakty-ākrti-jātayas tu padarthah |, NS, 2.2.66, NS-B, pp. 154-5; TC, pp. 589-91; MD, p. 79; SSP(b), pp. 
26-7; SV, p. 215. 

365 sautram ākrti-padam na samsthāna-param kim tu karana-vyutpattyakara-niriipakarthakam jati-vyaktyoh 
samsarga-param eva | anyathā samavāyāder api sambandha-vidhayā gav-ādi-pada-sakyatvena tad-anuktyā 
muner nyūnatāpatteh / kvācitkas tu jāti-samsthānābhyām gavāder avagamo gav-ādi-padasya jāty-ākrti- 
visiste Sakti-bhramena laksanaya và sampādya iti punar nyāya-rahasye 'smad-guru-caranah |, SSP(b), pp. 
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However, as it will be made clear in the subsequent discussion, the dvika view 
described by Kaundabhatta is not the view of Naiyayikas, but that of Prabhakara 
Mīmāmsakas. This is a significant deviation, and this has been criticized by Nagesabhatta. 

Explanation [NN.IV.1.b]: This is just a plain initial statement. The primary 
signification function of a word, according to this view, is ascertained only with respect to 
an individual entity qualified by a generic property. Kaundabhatta mentions two alternative 
views on the nature of primary signification function. It may be the same as samketa 
“significatory association,” or bodhakatva “signifier-ness.” These views have been 

A child listens to a sentence such as “bring a bull,” and finds that a certain object is 
brought in, in response to this utterance. From this observation, the child learns to 
associate the word “bull” with the object that is brought in. Such an observation is possible 
only with individual objects qualified by some properties, but is not possible with either an 
unqualified individual, or with properties alone. Thus, it is natural to assume that the 
primary meaning consists of an individual qualified by a generic property .367 

The Nyāya-sūtras refute the Kevala-vyakti-vada and adopt the Visista-vyakti-vada. 
Vatsyayana explains that the word “cow” in "that cow is sitting" does not refer to just any 
x, but only to an x qualified by the generic property of cow-ness.368 


NN.IV.2 (p. 120) 


Translation [NN.IV.2] 

[a] [Objection by the Kevala-vyakti-vadin]: The awareness of a primary 
signification function [ascertained] with respect to [an individual] pot leads 
to a [meaning] cognition of the [individual] pot as its qualificandum and [the 
generic property] pot-ness as its qualifier. 

[b] [Reply by the Višista-vyakti-vādin]: One should not say this, for the 
following reason. If the same [rule] were to apply to words like 


26-7. This is a reference to the Nyāya text Nydya-rahasya composed by the teacher of Jagadisa Bhattācārya. 
The author goes to the extent of saying that the occasional cognition of akrti “configuration” from a word 
should be explained by taking recourse to sakti-bhrama “misconstrued signification function, or an apparent 
signification function" or laksaņā "secondary signification function.” 
366 TS_D, p. 321; BC, p. 121. 

gam ānayety ādau vrddha-vyavahāreņa sarvatrānayanāder vyaktāv eva sambhavena játi-visista-vyaktav 
eva sakti-kalpanāt /, TS-D, pp. 317-321. 
8 na, tad-anavasthanat /, NS, 2.2.61; na vyaktih padarthah / kasmāt / anavasthānāt / yā gaus tisthati, ya 
gaur nisanneti na dravya-mātram avisisiam jātyā vinābhidhīyate / kim tarhi / jati-visistam /, NS-B, p. 154. 
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“substance,” one would be forced to concede that there could be a [meaning] 
cognition [of an individual pot] with substance-ness as [its] qualifier, from 
the word “pot.” 

[c] [The Kevala-vyakti-vādin responds]: Only a cognition generated by the 
word “substance” can cause that kind of a meaning cognition [of an 
individual qualified by substance-ness]. 

[d] [The Visista-vyakti-vadin responds]: One should not say that, [because, if 
this were true], there would be no [cognition of an individual qualified by 
substance-ness] even from a synonym [of the word “‘substance’’]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.2.a]: This is an objection raised by the Kevala-vyakti-vàdin. 
The objector implies that the view of the Višista-vyakti-vādin involves prolixity of 
assumptions. The objector says that it is not necessary to have the primary signification 
function of a word ascertained with respect to an individual qualified by a generic property, 
since the primary signification function ascertained with respect to an individual alone 
would be sufficient to lead to a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by a generic 
property. 

Explanation [NN.IV.2.b]: The Visista-vyakti-vadin refutes the above contention of 
the Kevala-vyakti-vadin. If the primary signification function of a word ascertained with 
respect to an individual alone is sufficient to cause a meaning cognition of an individual 
qualified by a property P, then the same signification function could cause a meaning 
cognition of that individual as qualified by a property Q, assuming that both P and Q are 
properties of the given individual. 

For instance, a pot is a substance besides being a pot, and hence has both properties, i.e. 
pot-ness and substance-ness. If the primary signification function of the word "pot" 
ascertained with respect to an individual alone were to lead to a meaning cognition of a pot 
qualified by pot-ness, the same primary signification function could as well lead to a 
meaning cognition of a pot qualified by substance-ness. Similarly, the word “substance” 
could lead to a meaning cognition of an individual pot qualified by pot-ness. 

If the primary signification function is ascertained only with respect to an individual, 
then any property of that individual can be treated as an indicatory qualifier (upalaksana). 
Such being the case, the word “pot” may lead to a meaning cognition of an individual pot 
qualified by any one of its many properties. 

On the other hand, if one claims that the primary signification function of a word is 
ascertained with respect to an individual qualified by a generic property, then that generic 
property is not a mere indicatory qualifier, but it is the limitor of primary-meaning-ness 
(sakyatāvacchedaka). Then, as a rule, the word “pot,” with its primary signification 
function ascertained with respect to an individual pot qualified by the generic property of 
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pot-ness would lead to a meaning cognition of an individual pot qualified by pot-ness, and 
not a pot qualified by some other property. 

Explanation [NN.IV.2.c]: The Kevala-vyakti-vadin modifies his argument to avoid 
this objection. He now claims that there should be an additional condition in the causal 
relationship. The primary signification function of a word like “pot” is ascertained only 
with respect to an unqualified individual, and yet a meaning cognition generated specifically 
by the word “pot” has for its content an individual qualified by pot-ness. Similarly, only a 
cognition derived from the word “substance” would have for its content an individual 
qualified by substance-ness. Thus, an additional factor of "being derived from a given 
word x” should be added to the statement of causal conditions for a meaning cognition of 
an individual qualified by the property x-ness. 

Explanation [NN.IV.2.d]: This reformulation of the Kevala-vyakti-vadin is rejected 
by the Visista-vyakti-vadin. If the above reformulation were valid, then one would have a 
meaning cognition of an individual qualified by substance-ness from the word “substance,” 
but one would not have the same meaning cognition from a synonym of the word 
“substance” (dravya), such as vastu. While both words refer to the same thing, they are 
different words, and as such, according to the above reformulation, cannot lead to the an 
identical meaning cognition. 


NN.IV.3. (p. 120) 


aft gaari eda | xeatfarararadarcat dis 
AATSTETATART: | 


Translation [NN.IV.3]: 

[a] [The Kevala-vyakti-vādin reformulates his causal statement by saying that} 
the cognition of a word which signifies [the generic property of] substance- 
ness is the cause [of a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by 
substance-ness]. 

[b] [The Visista-vyakti-vadin rejects the above claim by saying that, in the view 
of Kevala-vyakti-vāda] even words like "substance" are not like that [i.e. 
they do not signify the generic property of substance-ness], and, therefore, 
one cannot have a [meaning] cognition of that kind [i.e. of an individual 
qualified by substance-ness] even from those [words]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.3.a]: This modification of the statement of the causal 
relationship is meant to overcome the defect pointed out in NN.IV.2.d. The Kevala-vyakti- 
vādin says that one can indeed have a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by 
substance-ness from the awareness of the primary signification function of a word 


369 sy, p. 40. This passage is cited in Note 341. Also see: VBS-K, p. 444. 
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ascertained only with respect to an individual, not only from the word “substance,” but also 
from its synonyms. To achieve this goal, it is proposed that one include a separate causal 
condition: “there must be a cognition of a word which signifies substance-ness." It is 
assumed that the word “substance,” and its synonyms signify substance-ness. Hence, it is 
claimed that one can have a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by substance-ness 
from any of these synonymous expressions. 

Explanation [NN.IV.3.b]: The Visista-vyakti-vadin points out that the above 
formulation is inappropriate. According to the Kevala-vyakti-vadin, words do not 
primarily denote any generic properties, and hence it cannot be claimed that the word 
"substance" signifies substance-ness. If even the word "substance" does not signify 
substance-ness, none of its synonyms can signify it either. Such being the case, one cannot 
assert the above reformulation, because it assumes that words do signify generic properties. 
One cannot be a Kevala-vyakti-vadin, and yet claim that words principally signify generic 
properties. This is a self-contradiction. 


NN.IV.4. (p. 120) 


Ta TATE THAT ERN OO va a da SAREN: 


Translation [NN.IV.4] 

[a] [The Kevala-vyakti-vadin reformulates his view]: A cognition of a word 
causes [a meaning cognition], by being a cognition of one relatum [of the 
relation between a word and its meaning]. As a rule, the awareness of a 
relation causes a cognition of [its relata] only in that form in which they 
were perceived while ascertaining the relation. Therefore, there is no 
primary signification function of the word "bull" ascertained [directly] with 
respect to the generic property of bull-ness, and [yet] this word can cause a 
cognition of [an individual] qualified by bull-ness. This is because the 
primary signification function of a word like "bull" is ascertained with 
respect to an individual, which [as it happens, is always] perceived as being 
qualified by the property of bull-ness. 

[b] [Rejection of this reformulation by the Visista-vyakti-vadin]: One should 
not say this, for the following reason. Though an invariable cognition of 
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bull-ness might thus result from words like “bull,” a property so cognized 
cannot be treated as a legitimate content of the [meaning] cognition. This is 
because there is no primary signification function ascertained [directly] with 
respect to it. 

[c] Otherwise there would be the following problem. While ascertaining the 
primary signification function of the word “bull,” there may be an 
[associated] cognition of some other property, just as [there is an associated 
cognition of] bull-ness. Then, one would have to accept a meaning 
cognition of that property from the word [“bull’’], though the primary 
signification function of the word is not ascertained [directly] with respect to 
it. Such a property would also [have to] be [accepted as being part of] the 
content of the [meaning] cognition [derived from the word]. 

[d] For instance, [there may be an associated] cognition of ether from the word 
“pot,” and then, one would have to accept that this [ether] is also connected 
with the verbal cognition [derived from the word “pot’’]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.4.a]: This is the standard argument given by the Kevala-vyakti- 
vādin, cf. Explanation [NN.III.9.b-c]. 

Explanation [NN.IV.4.b]: If one accepts the argument in the last section, one may 
have to accept that there is a cognition of an individual qualified by bull-ness, from the 
word "bull", even though the primary signification function of the word “bull” is not 
directly ascertained with respect to the property of bull-ness. However, there is a 
distinction made between a mere cognition and a meaning cognition. The element of bull- 
ness cognized in the above fashion will not qualify for being treated as a meaning element, 
since there is no primary signification function with respect to this element. The cognition 
of bull-ness in the above mentioned circumstances will only be an accidental or associative 
cognition, and not a meaning cognition. 

Explanation [NN.IV.4.c]: If the associative cognition of bull-ness from the word 
"bull" 1s to be treated as a meaning cognition, then any other associative cognitions 
resulting from the same word would also qualify for inclusion in the meaning cognition. 
Since there are many different elements associated with a bull-individual and with the word 
“bull,” one can think of a number of different associative cognitions, and all of them would 
have to be treated as meaning cognitions. 

Explanation [NN.IV.4.d]: Kaundabhatta illustrates the above counter-argument by 
referring to the associative cognition of ether from a word. According to Nyāya ontology, 
sound is considered to be a quality (guna) of ether (akasa), and as such there is a relation 
of inherence (samavaya) between the two. A word being essentially nothing but sounds is 
also invariably linked to ether through inherence. Thus, when one hears a word, there is 
said to be an associative cognition of ether on the basis of the inherence relation. If an 
associative cognition were to be treated as a meaning cognition, one would have to consider 
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ether as a meaning understood from every word. This being unacceptable, we cannot 
accept an associative cognition as a kind of meaning cognition. Also see: Explanations 
on NN.III.9.c, III.100.a, and III.11.a-c. 


NN.IV.5. (p. 120) N R c 
STR | yaa VETE AAAA RAAT- 


«qmd à va q qea aa- 
ad | quT a cwUT aaaea eae 


Translation [NN.IV.5] 

[a] [The Viśişta-vyakti-vādin now states his view]. Therefore, [an individual 
entity] qualified [by a generic property] is the primary meaning. 

[b] The first view that [the primary meaning of a word is only a] single 
[element] is to be understood to mean that the causal relation [between the 
awareness of the primary signification function and a meaning cognition] is 
[established] on the basis of the inclusion of only one [element, i.e. a generic 
property]. 

[c] Thus, on the grounds of economy [of assumptions], the awareness of a 
primary signification function [of a word ascertained] with respect to pot- 
ness [alone] is regarded to be the cause of a meaning cognition of a pot [i.e. 
an individual qualified by pot-ness]. 

[d] The awareness of a primary signification function [of a word ascertained] 
with respect to an individual qualified by pot-ness need not be required [as 
the cause of a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by pot-ness, as is 
done by Naiyāyikas]. Itis appropriate to hold pot-ness alone to be the 
limitor of cause-ness pertaining to the awareness of a primary signification 
function, rather than accepting an individual pot and the relation of 
qualification [by pot-ness] to be [additional] limitors [of that cause-ness]. 

[e] [Criticism of the view of Naiyāyikas]: Thus, your introduction of an 
individual pot and the relation of qualification [by pot-ness] as additional 
limitors of cause-ness pertaining to the [awareness of a primary signification 
function] involves prolixity [of assumptions]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.5.a]: The view presented by Kaundabhatta here is in agreement 
with the view upheld by the school of Prābhākara Mīmāmsā. Kaundabhatta agrees with 
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Naiyāyikas only as far as the nature of the cognized meaning is concerned, i.e. the primary 
meaning is an individual qualified by a generic property. However, he disagrees with them 
about the nature of the primary signification function. For Kaundabhatta, the primary 
signification function of a word is ascertained with respect to only a generic property. For 
Naiyāyikas, the primary signification function of a word is ascertained with respect to an 
individual, a generic property, and the relation of qualification between the two. 

Explanation [NN.IV.5.b]: Kaundabhatta attempts to interpret the first view listed by 
Bhattoji Diksita to suit this purpose. The first view says that the primary meaning consists 
of only one element. Kaundabhatta interprets this to mean that the primary signification 
function of a word is ascertained only with respect to a single element, i.e. the generic 
property, and not that there is only one element in the cognized meaning. 

Explanation [NN.IV.5.c-d]: Kaundabhatta and Naiyāyikas agree on the notion that 
the primary meaning consists of an individual qualified by a generic property. However, 
they differently conceive the cause-effect relation between a primary signification function 
and the meaning cognition. The awareness of a primary signification function leads to a 
meaning cognition. Thus, this awareness has the property of cause-ness. For 
Kaundabhatta, this cause-ness is limited by only the generic property belonging to the 
individual. This is to say that it is essential to have the primary signification function of a 
word ascertained with respect to a generic property in order to have a meaning cognition of 
an individual qualified by that generic property. This statement of causality is said to have 
economy of assumptions, because there is only one limitor of cause-ness. 

Explanation [NN.IV.5.e]: The view rejected here as containing prolixity of 
assumptions is the view of Naiyāyikas. For Naiyāyikas, the primary signification function 
of a word must be ascertained with respect to an individual, a generic property, and the 
relation of qualification between them. Thus, all these three elements must be accepted as 
limitors of cause-ness for the awareness of a primary signification function, so that it can 
lead to a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by a generic property.?70 For 
Naiyayikas, the position defended here by Kaundabhatta involves a contradiction, and 
Jagadisa explicitly rejects such a view.37! Even Nagesabhatta sides with Naiyayikas in 
explaining the dvika view. He specifically points out that the primary signification function 
of a word must be ascertained with both the qualificandum and the qualifier, or with the 
individual entity and the generic property.?72 


370 ara vadanti, tad-visiste Saktir ity asya tad-dharma-tad-vaisistya-tad-dsrayesu trisv eva Saktir ity arthah l, 
SV, p. 41; also: TS- D, p. 318, and Nilakantha-prakasika on TS-D, p. 318. 


371 jāti-mātre hi samketàd vyakter bhanam suduskaram |, SSP(a), pp. 79-80. 


atra ca visesana-visegyayor ubhayor api Saktih /, LM, p. 1107. 
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NN.IV.6. (p. 120) 

aa a RaRa eA AFA: 1 STUST Hasan 

T x Tad R wr a R dq 1 c A) ` 
paaa | 


ha 


Translation [NN.IV.6] 

[a] This doctrine of the primary signification function [of a word ascertained 
only] with respect to a generic property [causing a cognition of an individual 
qualified by a generic property] is acceptable even to Prābhākaras. 

[b] Otherwise, if they were to accept that the primary signification function of a 
word is grasped only with respect to a generic property, [and also that it 
leads to a meaning cognition of only a generic property], then they will not 
be able to establish their doctrine that the primary signification function of a 
word is [ascertained] with respect to something that is involved in an action. 
Only individuals are involved in actions. 


Explanation [NN.IV.6.a]: This is a clear statement of source by Kaundabhatta. It 
seems that, for some unknown reason, he himself also preferred this view of Prābhākaras, 
over the view of Naiyāyikas. Nagesabhatta subsequently disagrees with Kaundabhatta and 
rejects this view.373 

According to Prābhākaras, the awareness of a primary signification function ascertained 
with respect to only a generic property causes a meaning cognition of an individual 
gualified by that generic property. It is accepted in this school that the primary signification 
function of a word relates differently to an individual and to a generic property. The 
primary signification function bound with respect to an individual causes a cognition of that 
individual by the very existence of such a signification function [svarüpa-sati], and one 
need not be explicitly aware of it [na tu jūātā]. However, the primary signification function 
as bound with respect to a generic property must be known, and only through its 
awareness it leads to a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by a generic property. 

According to Prābhākaras, this involves economy of assumptions. First a generic 
property is cognized from a word, but the cognition which comprehends the generic 
property also automatically comprehends the individual [samāna-samvitti-vedyatva, cf. 
Explanation (NN.II.5.c)], because a generic property is ontologically inseparable from its 
locus, the individual. This view is called Kubja-sakti-vada. With respect to the cognition 
of the individual, the primary signification function is said to be “humpback, deformed." It 
is inactive or invalid, since its cognition is deemed to be not essential for a meaning 


373 yat tu jati-pakse ‘pi gav-ādi-padānām ubhayatra saktih | sakti-graha-kārya-kāraņa-bhāve ca jati- 
prakārakatvasyaiva nivesah ! na tu vyakti-visesyakatvasya / ata eva vyakty-amSe kubjā saktih | tad-amse taj- 
jnananapeksanat / etāvataiva jātau $aktir iti vyavahārah / iti tada api na / gauravat /, LM, p. 1121; 
bhūsaņkārādy-uktim khandayati yat tv ity adina |, LM-KL, p. 1120. 
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cognition of an individual gualified by a generic property. Thus, Prābhākaras believe that it 
is not necessary to be explicitly aware of the primary signification function of a word with 
respect to an individual to be able to a have a meaning cognition of an individual, and this is 
the economy of assumptions.374 

Explanation [NN.IV.6.b]: Prābhākaras have a special theory of meaning. It depends 
upon a specific analysis of language-leaning. If a child first hears a sentence such as “the 
book is blue,” then it is hard for him to guess its meaning, or its relation to the objective 
reality. On the other hand, if someone says, “bring a cow,” and the child watches someone 
bring a cow, then he can correlate the words he heard with the objects involved in the 
observed action, with relative ease. Thus, Prabhakaras claim that all words signify things 
as they are involved in some actions (ka@rydnvita).3/> Only individual entities participate in 
actions, while the eternal generic properties cannot. Since an individual is cognized by the 
same cognition which cognizes a generic property, there is no difficulty in the view of 
Prabhakaras in linking the perceived meaning with actions.576 Kauņdabhatta seems to 
prefer this view. However, it has been strongly attacked by Bhatta Mīmāmsakas, Navya- 
naiyāyikas, and later grammarians like Nagesabhatta.377 


NN.IV.7. (p. 120-1) 


xp META Fe WRGTSSCHIH ICURIRIT Belsadicaag 
vaia qurstumrRrfa aera seater d 
TOY | wecnerenWgefqsrsmexsrH Wa YET 


a 
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374 evam ca jati-Saktatvena jūātam padam Jati-visigtasya smārakam anubhāvakam ceti | ... evam ca jāti- -vyakti- 
jūāna-janakatvād ubhayatrāpi saktih / jaty-amse sā jfütd, vyakty-amse svarūpasatī hetur lāghavād iti 
kubja-sakti-vādah | ... vyakteh Sakyatve 'pi vyakti-sakti-jhana-janita-jndna-visayatvalaksanam vacyatvam 
nāsti / ... vyakteh sakyatve "pi vyakti-sakti-jnanam na kāraņam, vyakti-Sakti-jianatvam nàvacchedakam iti 
laghavam |, TC, pp. 566-7; also: Ibid., pp. 570, 588-9; NRM, p. 120; MK, Vol.I., p. 490; TMT, Pt.1., p. 135; SV, 

a7 pral prābhākarās tu kāryānvite padanàm Saktih /, BC, p. 82; also: Nrsimha-prakāšikā on TS-D, p. 327. 


evam ca ghatādi-padāni ghatatvādi-jāti-smaraņa-dvārā ghatādeh kāryānvayānubhava-janakāni |, BC, p. 

82. 
377 nānubhava-janana-sāmarthyam īsvara-samketo và vrtti-rūpā saktih, api tu padārthāntaram eva / sā ca 
jātāv eva kalpyate, na tu vyakty-ādāv iti na tatra kubja-saktir apiti tattvam | atha vyakter gav-ādi- 
padāvācyatve gav-ādi-padād vyakteh smaranam anubhavo và na syāt | na ca padāvācyatve 'py anvayasyeva 
vyakter bhānam sābda-bodhe nānupapannam iti vācyam / tad-dharma-prakāraka-sābda-bodhe tad-dharma- 
prakāraka-padārthopasthiter hetutayā gotva-prakaraka-buddhau gotvādi-prakāraka-vyakti- 
smaraņasyāpeksitatayā vyakter asmaraņe vyakteh sābdānubhava-visayatāyāh durupapādatvāt |, SV, p. 206; 
also: LM, p. 1121; TMT, PLI, pp. 136ff. 
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Translation [NN.IV.7] 

[a] [Objection to the above view of Prabhakaras]: One should accept that the 
awareness of a primary signification function [ascertained] with respect to 
only [an individual] qualified [by a generic property] can lead to [a meaning 
cognition of an individual qualified by that generic property]. Such must be 
the case, because, if the awareness of a primary signification function 
[ascertained] with respect to pot-ness alone could lead to a meaning 
cognition of a pot [1.e. an individual qualified by pot-ness], then one would 
have to accept that the meaning cognition resulting from the sentence “[a] 
pot exists” is identical with the meaning cognition derived from “pot-ness 
exists.” 

[b] [Response of Prabhakaras to the above objection]: This is a bad argument. 
This is so, because we accept that the awareness of a primary signification 
function [ascertained] with respect to pot-ness, unqualified by any other 
property [like pot-ness-ness], leads to a meaning cognition of [an 
individual] pot as its qualificandum and of pot-ness as its qualifier. 

[c] In this statement, [one must specifically point out that] the word “pot-ness”’ 
is used [to refer to pot-ness unqualified by any other property like pot-ness- 
ness]. Otherwise, it is impossible to speak of anything that is utterly 
unqualified [by any property]. 

[d] Thus, we reply to the objection that there is prolixity in considering the 
awareness of a primary signification function [ascertained] with respect to 
pot-ness [alone] to be the cause of [a meaning cognition of a qualified 
individual] because of the introduction of [the additional property of] pot- 
ness-ness [as a qualifier of pot-ness]. 

[e] In fact, the awareness of a primary signification function [ascertained] with 
respect to [an individual] qualified by pot-ness, such that, the qualifier-ness 
related to [pot-ness] is not limited [by any other property like pot-ness- 
ness], leads to [a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by pot-ness]. 

[f] There is no difficulty in construing [the expression] “pot-ness exists,” 
because, here, pot-ness is not a qualifier [of anything, but is a qualificandum 
in its own right]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.7.a]: The objector says that it is necessary to have the 
awareness of a primary signification function ascertained with respect to a qualified 
individual in order to have a meaning cognition of a qualified individual. If only the 
awareness of a primary signification function ascertained with respect to pot-ness alone 
were sufficient to produce a meaning cognition of an individual qualified by pot-ness, then 
somehow the meaning cognitions resulting from the sentences “a pot exists" and “pot-ness 
exists" would be identical. According to Prābhākaras, the primary signification functions 
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of the words “pot” and “pot-ness” are equally ascertained with respect to pot-ness. Thus, 
there would result identical meaning cognitions from the above given sentences. This goes 
against one’s experience. 

Explanation [NN.IV.7.b]: The Prābhākara rejects the above objection. Then he 
presents a more accurate reformulation of his view. To have a meaning cognition of an 
individual qualified by pot-ness, one must be aware of the primary signification function of 
the word “pot” ascertained with respect to pot-ness, such that this pot-ness is not further 
limited or qualified by a property such as pot-ness-ness. This point needs some 
clarification. Let us say that the primary signification function of the word “pot” could be 
presented in the following explicit proposition: 

[1] “The word ‘pot’ primarily signifies a pot." 

Here, the element which is explicitly verbalized as “a pot" actually represents the cognitive 
element {an individual pot qualified by pot-ness}. I am using the curley brackets to 
indicate a cognitive quote. Therefore, in the cognition of this primary signification function, 
pot-ness figures in as a qualifier of the individual pot, though it is not itself cognized as 
being qualified by a property like pot-ness-ness. Now let us say that the primary 
signification function of the word "pot" could be presented in the following explicit 
proposition... 

[2] “The word ‘pot’ primarily signifies a pot qualified by pot-ness.” 

Here, the element which is explicitly verbalized by “a pot-qualified by pot-ness" actually 
represents the cognitive element (an individual pot qualified by pot-ness qualified by pot- 
ness-ness]. Therefore, pot-ness figuring in the cognition of this primary signification 
function is qualified by pot-ness-ness.378 Matilal explains this doctrine in terms of the 
difference between ordinary language and the Navya-nyāya metalanguage. He says:?7? 

“Thus a cognition that is expressed in ordinary language, as "this is a pot’ is 

not strictly identical with another cognition that is expressed as 'this has pot- 

ness,' for their interpretations in the Navya-nyàya metalanguage will differ; 

the latter contains an additional qualifier (i.e. pot-ness-ness) which is lacking 

in the former." 
In simple terms, according to Navya-nyaya, the use of the word “pot” implies the cognitive 
presence of the qualifier pot-ness, while the use of the word “pot-ness” implies the 
cognitive presence of the qualifier pot-ness-ness. 

Explanation [NN.IV.7.c]: In the previous section, it is stated that the primary 
signification function of the word "pot" must be ascertained with respect to “pot-ness 
which is not further qualified by any property" (anyaprakaraka-ghatatva). One may object 
that this is a self-contradictory statement. Once the word “pot-ness” is used, it invariably 


378 ghato ghata-pada-$akya ity ākārakam eva ghatatvāmše anyāprakāraka-ghatatva-sakti-jiānam | ayam 
asayah | ghatatva-visisto ghato ghata-pada-sakya ity ākārakam tu ghatatvāmše 'nyāprakārakam šakti- 
ihānam na yuktam | ghatatva-padasya ghatatvatvāvacchinne saktatvāt |, VBS-P, pp. 242ff. 

379 Matilal (1968: 19). 
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represents the cognitive element (pot-ness gualified by pot-ness-ness). Thus, it is not 
possible to speak of “pot-ness which is not qualified by pot-ness-ness.” Kauņdabhatta 
recognizes this technical difficulty, and says that this is a problem with language, and not 
with the cognitive theory itself. While verbally we cannot have “‘pot-ness unqualified by 
pot-ness-ness," cognitively we can have {pot-ness unqualified by pot-ness-ness}. To 
express the cognitive element {pot-ness unqualified by pot-ness-ness}, one is forced to 
state explicitly that one means to refer to “pot-ness, not qualified by pot-ness-ness." 

Explanation [NN.IV.7.d]: Naiyāyikas object to the Prābhākara view by saying that 
Prabhakaras are introducing additional elements like pot-ness-ness into the statement of 
causal relationships.58 This objection has been already answered above by saying that the 
word “pot-ness” is used specifically to stand for the cognitive element {pot-ness not 
qualified by pot-ness-ness}. Such a clarification is the standard defense of Prabhakaras 
and Bhāttas against this objection.81 

Explanation [NN.IV.7.e]: The Prābhākara view is restated here again. Earlier we are 
told that the primary signification function of the word “pot” is ascertained with respect to 
an individual qualified by pot-ness, such that pot-ness is not further qualified by any 
property like pot-ness-ness. The same thing is restated by saying that the primary 
signification function is ascertained with respect to an individual qualified by pot-ness, such 
that the relation of qualifier-ness pertaining to pot-ness is not limited by pot-ness-ness. The 
property of pot-ness-ness cannot limit qualifier-ness pertaining to pot-ness, unless it is 
accepted to be a qualifier of pot-ness. Pot-ness-ness could be a limitor of qualifier-ness 
(prakāratāvacchedaka) pertaining to pot-ness, if and only if, we accept that an individual is 
qualified by pot-ness, such that, potness is necessarily qualified by pot-ness-ness. 

With these clarifications, the Prābhākara asserts that the primary signification function 
of a word is ascertained only with respect to an individual, while at the same time a generic 
property such as pot-ness is deemed to be the limitor of cause-ness pertaining to the 
awareness Of the primary signification function (sakti-jūāna-kāraņatāvacchedaka). 

Explanation [NN.IV.8.f]: The Prābhākara also asserts that there is no question of the 
meaning cognitions from the words “pot” and *'pot-ness” being identical in his view. In the 
cognition of meaning derived from the word “pot,” the property of pot-ness appears as a 
qualifier, but it is not qualified in turn by the property of pot-ness-ness. However, in the 
cognition of meaning derived from the word “pot-ness,” the property of pot-ness appears 
as the qualificandum, and is in turn qualified by the property pot-ness-ness. Thus, in any 
case, pot-ness-ness does not seem to function as a limitor of qualifier-ness (visesaņa- 
tavacchedaka) pertaining to pot-ness. 


380 anvayitāvacchedakatayā gotvatvādi-bhāna-svīkārāpatteh / saktau gotvatvādy-antarbhāvāpattes ca |, SV, 
p. 200; also see: Explanation [NN.IV.7.b-c]. 

381 yathā vyakti-Sakti-mate gotvāmše saktis tad-avacchedakatā và tad-visegaņānavacchinnaiva, tathā jati- 
Sakti-mate 'pi sā tathaiva iti na gotvatvādi-pravesād gaurava-sankāpi / na hi jāti-sakti-mate 'pi sābda- 
bodhe sā kificid-dharma-prakarena bhāsate, yena prakāra-bhānārtham prakara-visesam antarbhāvya saktih 
kalpanīyāpi tu svarūpata eva /, SV, pp. 195-6. 
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Translation [NN.IV.8] 

[a] Hence, one should consider [the final conclusion to be that] the primary 
signification function [of a word is ascertained] with respect to only [an 
individual] qualified [by a generic property]. However, the causal 
relationship [between the awareness of a word’s primary signification 
function and a meaning cognition should be explained] in the above 
discussed manner. 

[b] Thus, indeed, it is said in the Mahabhasya: "It is not the case that one who 
holds a generic property to be the primary meaning, does not hold an 
individual [also] to be a primary meaning." 

[c] For this very reason, [the view expounded above] is not in opposition with 
the view that the primary meaning consists of two [elements]. Otherwise, 
one of the two views [i.e. the primary meaning consists of one element, and 
that it consists of two elements] would have to be invalid due to their mutual 
incompatibility. Thus it is said: “Which Mīmāmsaka would say that when 
there is opposition between two [authoritative] statements, one of them is 
valid, while the other one is invalid?" 

[d] Similarly, it should be noted that even in the view that [the primary meaning 
consists of] two [elements], both [the individual and the generic property] 
are primary meanings, but the cause-effect relationship is not that way [i.e. 
inclusive of both elements]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.8.a]: The primary signification function of a word is actually 
linked with both the individual and the generic property. However, there is a difference 
between the actual state (svarūpa) of the primary signification function, and the cognitive 
requirements. Cognitively speaking, only the awareness of the primary signification 
function ascertained with respect to a generic property is necessary and sufficient to cause a 
meaning cognition of an individual qualified by a generic property. Thus, the Prābhākara, 
and perhaps Kaundabhatta himself, can claim that the primary meaning consists of two 
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elements, or an individual qualified by a generic property, and yet the primary signification 
function needs to be ascertained only with respect to a generic property. 

Explanation [NN.TV.8.b]: Kaundabhatta quotes a passage from the Mahābhāsya in 
support of this view.38? Peter Scharf (1990: 98) discusses the passage from the 
Mahābhāsya at some length and rightly argues that this is Patafijali’s compromise solution 
to the excesses of the two extreme views. However, one must note that Patafijali cleverly 
uses the term padārtha “meaning of a word,” without getting entagled here into the 
question of whether both of these meanings are “primary” meanings for the respective 
adherents. He uses the terms pradhāna “principal” and guna “subordinate,” to indicate the 
different status of these elements in the respective views, but not anything that would 
suggest the distinction of primary versus secondary meaning. In my opinion, Patafijali 
leaves this issue unresolved. Some commentators on Kaundabhatta's Vaiyakarana- 
bhūsaņa-sāra disagree with Kaundabhatta and point out that the Mahabhasya passage 
cannot support the Prābhākara view.383 There is also another major difference between the 
Mahābhāsya view and the Prābhākara view. The Mahābhāsya says that for a Jativadin, 
the generic property is the principal meaning, while the individual is the subordinate 
meaning. However, for the Prābhākara, the individual is the principal meaning, and the 
generic property is only a qualifier. 

The unpublished commentary Kanti on the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sara disagrees with 
Kaundabhatta's presentation for a different reason.784 According to that commentary, the 
Mahābhāsya passage merely suggests that an individual and a generic property are insepa- 
rable, but it does not support the view that the primary meaning is an individual qualified by 
a generic property. Even Bhattoji Diksita takes this Bhāsya passage to mean that either of 
the two could be the qualificandum and the other could be a gualifier.5$5 B.K. Matilal 
(1985: 386) says: 

“In his conciliatory remarks, Patañjali notes that the meaning of a word has 
both aspects; it has a universal aspect, a descriptive feature, an adjectival or 
attributive aspect, and it has a particular aspect, a substantial aspect, or a 
location. Thus while Vājapyāyana tends to emphasize the first aspect, 
V yadi tends to emphasize the second.” 


382 na hy akrti-padarthakasya dravyam na padārthah, dravya-padārthakasya vākrtir na padarthah / ubhayor 


ubhayam padārthah /  kasyacit kiūcit pradhāna-bhūtam, kificid guna-bhütam | ākrti-padārthakasyākrtih 

pradhāna-bhūtā, dravyam guņa-bhūtam / dravya-padārthakasya dravyam pradhāna-bhūtam ākrtir guņa- 
bhūtā /, MB, Voll. Sec.IL, pp. 98-9. A similar passage also occurs in Sabara: na hy ākrti-padārthakasya 
vyaktir na padārthah, vyakti-padārthakasya vā nākrtih / ubhayam ubhayasya padārthah / kasyacit kiūcit 
rādhānyena vivaksitam bhavati /, MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 304. 

383 ubhayor ubhayam padārtha iti bhāsyāj jātau vyaktau ca gav-ādi-padānām saktih / param tu vyakti-sābda- 
bodhe 'pi jāti-visayakatvena jati-Sakti-jndnasyaiva hetutā | ayam eva kubja-sakti-vāda iti vyavahriyate ... ity 
āhuh | tad apy āpāta-manoramam | ... ukte 'rthe bhāsyopanyasanam tu kasyacit kiñcit pradhāna-bhūtam, 
kificid guna-bhütam iti upasamhāra-bhāsyānālocana-mūlakam eva /, VBS-D, p. 241. 

asmāc ca jāti-vyaktyor avyatireko labhyate / na tu visista-paksa iti / vaksyamana-mülokta-visista-paksga- 
sādhakatā naitad-bhāsyasyeti sudhiyo vibhāvayantu /, Kānti on VBS, quoted in notes on VB, p. 670. 

yat tu sarūpa-sūtre bhāsye vaksyate na hy ākrti-padārthakasya dravyam na padārtha iti, tat tu jāti- 
vyaktyor anyatarena visistasyāparasya vacyatety evamrūpam matāntaram /, SKB(b), Pt.1., p. 22. 
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It is not certain if the compromise view put forward by Patafijali is shared by Vyadi and 
Vajapyayana. If Kaiyata is right [cf. Note 311] in claiming that Vyadi did not accept the 
existence of any jātis, he could not have accepted the sort of compromise proposed by 
Patanjali. Therefore, it is appropriate to attribute the compromise view to Patafijali alone. 

Explanation [NN.IV.8.c]: This is only a reiteration of the discussion in NN.IV.5.b. 
This argument is refuted by Nagesabhatta who rightly argues that the words ekam and 
dvikam both refer to the number of meaning elements in the verbal cognition. Therefore, 
the ekam view can accept either the generic property or the individual to be the primary 
meaning, but not both. On the other hand, the dvikam view accepts both elements to be 
primary meanings.3%6 

Kaundabhatta explains why he must reconcile these two views, i.e. the ekam view and 
the dvikam view. He feels that they must not contradict each other. If there are two 
incompatible authoritative statements, Mimamsakas believe that both of them must be valid, 
and there must be an option (vikalpa).387 Thus, one must either reconcile the two views 
and remove the seeming contradiction, or one must accept them to be incompatible and yet 
valid alternatives. Kaundabhatta opts for the first choice. 

Explanation [NN.IV.8.d]: Cf. Explanation [NN.IV.5.b] and Explanation 
[NN.IV.8.c]. 


NNIV9. (p.12) - 
aaa Tet aa Aleit TK | KET ada qea- 
attēla det | dfegrfweraweued qe fue qmm: 0 AA gIe- 
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Translation [NN.IV.9] 

[a] [Objection to the Dvikam view]: In this view, one would have to accept that 
all words have three genders, because all words are egual in not denoting 
gender. 

[b] [Refutation of the above objection]: The above [objection] is not valid. It 1s 
possible to explain [the gender-difference between words by defining a 
masculine word as the word that takes] an affix signifying masculine 
gender. In both of the afore-mentioned views [i.e. the Ekam and the 
Dvikam views], gender is [considered to be] a meaning of the affix. 


386 ekam prātipadikārtha ity asya jāti-vyaktyor madhye 'nyatarad eva tac-chakyam ity arthah /, LM, p. 1149. 

387 sa ca (vikalpas) tulya-pramāņa-visistānām viruddhanam bhavati | vede yathā - vrīhibhir yajeta, yavair 
yajeta - iti / vidhi-pratisedhayor api tulya-balatve virodhāt vikalpo bhavaty eva / yathā vede - sodašinam 
grhnati, na grhņāti - iti /, VP-P, p. 161-2; also: NK, p. 743. l 
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Explanation [NN.IV.9.a]: In the first two views, i.e. Ekam and Dvikam, the elements 
of gender, number, and kāraka are signified by the affix and not by the nominal stem. If, in 
this fashion, all nominal stems are equal in not denoting gender, then either they will have 
no inherent gender, or may have to be considered to have all three genders. How would 
one distinguish between nominal stems in terms of gender, if none signifies it? 

Explanation [NN.IV.9.b]: The response to the above argument is given in a 
somewhat circular way. If gender is not signified by the nominal stem, then it must be 
treated as the meaning of an affix. One could then say that a nominal is termed masculine, 
if the affix added after it denotes the masculine gender. In my view, this is a circular 
argument, in the sense that the affixes are prescribed on the prior understanding of the 
meaning of a nominal stem. One would need to know if a stem is masculine, before adding 
a gender-specific affix to it. A good answer to such a question perhaps lies in removing 
gender from the consideration of meaning, and treating it as a feature of the word-form. 
However, this is not the traditional approach. 


NNIVAO (120 

Senf haaa sēd K” Kam dentdana 
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Translation [NN.IV.10] 

[a] It is justified [to hold that gender is the meaning of an affix, rather than that 
of a nominal stem], because there is a cognition of [gender] from an affix 
used by itself, without the stem, in constructions like str? iyati “a woman of 
this size." 

[b] The form iyatī is derived, by [applying the affix -vatUP to the stem idam, 
idam + vat], by substituting v of vatUP with gha by P.5.2.40, [idam + 
ghat], by substituting gh with iy by P.7.1.2, [idam + iyat], by substituting 
idam with i$ by P.5.3.3, [i + iyat], by zeroing i of the stem by P.6.4.148, [9 
+ iyat], and by adding the affix -NiP by P.4.1.6, [iyat + iJ.” 


* The upper-case letters in the affixes cited represent metalinguistic markers or anubandhas in Panini’s grammar. 
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[c] Certainly, the primary signification function of an affix [with respect to 
gender] is established by reasoning based on concurrent occurrence and 
concurrent non-occurrence. 

[d] Affixes such as -TāP and -NīP are prescribed by rules like P.4.1.4 (ajādy- 
atas tap) which occur under the heading P.4.1.3 (striyam) "when feminine 
gender is to be signified.” Similarly, rule P.6.1.103 (tasindc chaso nah 
pumsi) allows [this interpretation]. 

[e] Similarly, it should be realized that number etc. [are also meanings of 
affixes, rather than of the nominal stem]. 


Explanation [NN.IV.10.a]: A whole usable word, under normal circumstances, has a 
stem and an affix, and therefore, one could say that a certain meaning is signified by one or 
the other of these elements. How can we be sure that a certain meaning is signified only by 
the affix, and not by the stem. A conclusive proof for such a view may come from an 
example which has no stem, and has only an affix, and yet one has a cognition of gender. 
Kaundabhatta attempts to offer such an example. This is the example iyatī. Kaundabhatta 
argues that in this particular example, no stem is left. The stem is entirely deleted in the 
process of derivation. Thus, if the remaining word can still denote gender, then one must 
admit that gender is not the meaning of a stem. The example iyatī is found in many other 
texts.388 

On the face of it, Kaundabhatta’s argument seems valid. However, one should note 
that he does not make a crucial distinction between case-affixes and other kinds of affixes. 
While it is true that in the form iyatī the original stem idam 1s completely zeroed, iyatī is not 
a case-affix, but it is a new nominal stem, a Taddhita derivation. Thus, while one can make 
an argument that the gender is denoted here by the Taddhita affix, one cannot stretch this to 
suggest that the form iyatī is not a nominal stem. No traditional commentator has pointed 
out this problem. 

However, Nagesabhatta does point out other problems in this argument by offering a 
counter-example, vak “speech.” Here, the case-affix added after the nominal stem is zeroed, 
and yet gender is signified by the nominal stem.38? The commentary Kala on Nāgeša- 
bhatta’s Laghu-mafijiisa points out that this example is directed against Kaundabhatta’s 
example iyati.39° 

Explanation [NN.IV.10.b]: There is no separate rule in Panini’s grammar prescribing 
the affix -vatUP after the nominal stem idam. But such a prescription is inferred on the 
basis of rule P.5.2.40 (kim-idambhyam vo ghah), which prescribes the substitute gh for v 
in the affix -vatUP after the nominal stems kim and idam.??! 


* 


388 iyān iti pratyaya-mātram ihāvašisyate /, BSS, Pt.I., p. 1458; VP-A, Vol.II., p. 342; also: Puņyarāja on VP, II. 
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389 vag-adi-sabdebhyo vinapi pratyayam tad-bodhāc ca /, LM, p. 1141. 
390 r M.KT.. p. 1141. 
391 etad eva cadesa-vidhanam jūāpakam kim-idambhyām vatup-pratyayo bhavatiti |, KS, Vol.IV., p. 157. 
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Explanation [NN.IV.10.c]: The method of anvaya and vyatireka is discussed in the 
Introduction, B.1-5. Kaundabhatta’s argument is that even after deleting the nominal stem, 
one still has a cognition of gender from the affix, and hence gender must be a meaning of 
the affix. Nāgesabhatta's example allows a different analysis. Here, the affix is completely 
deleted, and yet one has a cognition of gender. This allows one to decide that gender must 
be the meaning of the stem. 

Explanation [NN.IV.10.d]: Kaundabhatta interprets P.4.1.3 (striyam) to mean “when 
feminine gender is to be signified.” Under this heading, Panini gives a number of affixes 
like TaP. Kaundabhatta generalizes this and says that gender is an affix meaning. Again 
One must note that Kaundabhatta is conveniently overlooking the distinction between case- 
affixes, and affixes which produce secondary nominal stems. 

P.6.1.103 (tasmāc chaso nah pumsi) is interpreted by Kaundabhatta to mean that, if the 
affix Sas signifies masculine gender, then s of Sas is replaced by n, provided that it is 
preceded by a long vowel resulting from a sandhi of a of Sas and the last vowel of the 
nominal. The semantic condition pumsi is interpreted by Kaundabhatta to mean “[of Sas] 
which signifies masculine gender,” (pumsi vartamānasya sasah). 

Nagesabhatta, on the other hand, construes pumsi as a condition on the nominal stem: 
“if Sas occurs after a stem which signifies masculine gender,” (pumlinga-sabdasya 
prakrtitve). He also interprets P.4.1.3 (striyām) to mean “after a nominal which signifies 
feminine gender."5?? Nagesabhatta’s interpretation is supported by some passages from 
the Mahābhāsya,*93 and other works.394 | 

Explanation [NN.IV.10.e]: This conclusion is also derived by applying the method 
of anvaya and vyatireka, and is just mentioned here. This is also the view of 
Mimamsakas.395 


392 tasmac chasa ity atra pumsīty asya pum-linga-sabdasya prakrtitve ity arthah / striyam ity asya ca tatra 
vartamānāt prātipadikād ity arthah /, LM, p. 1141. 

393 siddham tu striyah pratipadika-visesanatvat svarthe tab-Gdaya iti |, MB, Vol.II, pp. 288-298. 

api ca naivātra vivaditavyam, prātipadika-visesaņam hi strī-sabdah / striyam yat pratipadikam vartate 
tatas tab-ádaya iti /, TT, Vol.V., p. 1676. 

395 ekatvādigv arthesu svādayo vidhitante /, MB, VollL, p. 280; anvaya-vyatirekabhyam ... vibhaktya ca 
samkhyābhidhānāt /, TV(b), p. 950; grahah pratipadikarthah, ekatvam vibhakty-arthah |, MS-B(a), Vol II., p. 
723; VoLIV., pp. 1203-5; Vol.V., pp. 1751-3; vibhaktya hi kārakam pratyāyyate |, TV(b), p. 503; api ca 
vibhakter na vacanam evaikam prayojanam, kim tarhi / karaka-sambandho 'pi |, MS-B(a), VoLIL, p. 723. 
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NN.V.1. (pp. 121-2) 
faafafa 


KRĀT MEJE IKIE] 
Taft areaq | Ama agama | ARTT- 
maea Aag: Wa” gea TA aaa | 


Translation [NN.V.1] 

[a] [The primary meaning of a noun consists of] three elements, i.e. a generic 
property, an individual, and gender. This is how the argument goes. 

[b] [First view of gender as physical sex]: Some say that femininity (strītva) 
and masculinity (pumstva) represent the possession of specific 
configurations intended in statements such as: “a female is one who has 
breasts and long hair [or female sex organ], ...” 

[c] [Objection]: [Gender as defined above is] not the basis of any grammatical 
operations, because [its acceptance] would lead to the absence of [the 
replacement] n [for s of the accusative plural affix -Sas] in [the form] daran. 
Also one will not be able to have the appropriate grammatical operations 
dependent upon all three genders in forms such as tatah, tari, and tatam. 

[d] [Reply to the above objection]: One should not raise such an objection. 
[The application of grammatical operations] can still be carried out by 
superimposing [natural gender on inanimate objects]. The Linganusasana 
texts and rules like P.2.4.29 (ratrahnahah pumsi) offer a valid basis for this 
[kind of superimposition]. 


Explanation [NN.V.1.a): In NN.IV.9-10, Kaundabhatta offers arguments to support 
the view that gender is only a meaning of an affix. Here he defends a different alternative, 
namely that gender is a meaning of a nominal stem. On some occasions, Patafijali also 
expresses this view.*96 Mīmāmsakas like Sabara and Kumarilabhatta also appear to 
support this view in some places.??7 Kaiyata explains Patafijali’s intention by saying that 


396 see Note 393. 


prātipadikārthasya lingasya |, TT, Pt.IV., p. 1357; lingam pratipadikenaivocyamanam | tāb-ādayah stri- 
lingasya dyotakatvān na bhedena vācakā bhavanti | pūrvasya ca sakty-antaram āvirbhāvayanti |, TV(b), p. 
951. 
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feminine gender is not principally signified by affixes such as -TaP, but that these affixes 
are added after a nominal stem which signifies an individual qualified by feminine gender. 
These affixes are said to co-signify feminine gender.298 Nagesabhatta also supports this 
view [cf. Explanation (NN.IV.10.d)]. 

Explanation [NN.V.1.b]: Cf. Introduction, D.4.iii. 

Explanation [NN.V.1.c]: The objector points out that gender as physical sex cannot 
explain a number of usages in language, and it cannot become a consistent basis for 
grammatical operations. 

For instance, the nominal dāra “wife” is a masculine word and always takes plural 
endings. Thus, the accusative plural form is daran. To obtain this form, the s of the 
accusative plural affix -Sas needs to be replaced with n. This replacement takes place by 
rule P.6.1.103 (tasmāc chaso nah pumsi). The condition on this replacement is pumsi, 
which could be rendered as: "if the affix follows a nominal stem signifying masculine 
gender." If gender represents physical sex of the object, then the word dāra would be a 
feminine word. In that case, the above rule would not function with respect to it, and we 
will not be able to derive the form daran. 

Similarly, the word tata "river bank" occurs in all three genders, and hence it should be 
subject to grammatical operations prescribed with respect to all three genders. However, 
since this word refers to an inanimate thing, there is no possibility of physical sex. Thus, it 
would be impossible to derive forms of this word in different genders.??? Patalijali offers 
some more examples where there would be similar problems.400 

Explanation [NN.V.1.d]: The upholder of physical sex-genders tries to answer these 
difficulties by suggesting that physical sex-genders could be superimposed on different 
animate and inanimate objects. In the case of the word dāra- “wife,” the object has real 
physical female sex, but the usage helps us to superimpose masculine sex-gender on this 
object. This is supposed to explain why the word dāra- can be a masculine word. 
Similarly, one can impose all three physical sex-genders on the river bank signified by the 
word tata-. 

The Linganusasana texts are designed to regulate the ascription of different genders to 
words, and as such represent an authoritative source of information. These texts ascribe 
different genders to words which refer to entities which have contrary sex-genders, or have 
no sex-genders. These statements are used deductively to assume that physical sex-genders 
can be imposed on different objects. Similarly, Panini's rules are taken as an authority to 
do the same. For instance, rule P.2.4.29 (ratrahnahah pumsi) speaks of the masculine 
gender of words like ratra "night" and ahan “day.” How can Panini ascribe genders to 
entities which have no signs of physical masculine gender? Since Panini could not have 


398 narra strītvam prādhānyena pratyayabhidheyam ! kim tarhi / strītvavati dravye vartamānāt prātipadikāt 
svārthe tāb-ādaya iti /, MB-P, Vol.IL., p. 288. 
99 brahmani dārety ādau dravya-dvārā jāter lingāntareņa yogo na syāt / tatas tatīty ādau ca kasyāpi 
lingasya yogo na syāt /, MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 97. 
00 lingat stri-pumsayor jfidne bhrukumse tap prasajyate | khatva vrksau na siddhyatah /, MB, Vol.II., p. 290. 
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been wrong, there must be something like imposition of physical sex-gender on these 
entities. Patafijali offers some more arguments in support of this prima facie view, cf. 
Introduction, D.4.iii. 


NN.V.2. (p. 122) 
erat saat qf: (Kg: ede ira aN- 
aay La Lakemauagdardsfi RTRPHTASISTS aad TAR- 
fafa Tagad | sada T RTA TATA TTT PU TATA. 
Raamt wat wadifa aaa | qur haaa S oq Gu 
qar ud suffice afe ada aaan | fey: wer weurfa- 


Translation [NN.V.2] 

[a] [First interpretation of Patanjali’s view]: However, Patafijali rejects this 
view [of natural physical sex gender] on the basis of the difficulties pointed 
out above. 

[b] On P.4.1.3 (striyām), Patafijali says: “Masculine gender represents the 
increase of the elements (guna) of Primal Matter (prakrti), i.e. good-ness 
(sattva), passion (rajas), and dark-ness (ramas). Feminine gender 
represents the decrease [of these elements]. The common stable condition 
(sthiti) [of these elements] is represented by neuter gender." 

[c] Hence, there can be neuter gender, if the common stable condition [of these 
elements] is intended, even though [actually] there may be increase or 
decrease [in these elements]. On this basis, the following rule is justified: 
“Neuter gender refers to the common condition,” because, this rule means 
that neuter gender occurs with reference to the common stable condition 
which is common to the three conditions of increase, decrease, and 
equillibrium [of the ultimate elements]. 

[d] The [gender thus defined] is universally present [in every object] and it is 
located in the [signified] object [and not in the word]. This is justified on 
the basis of the following usages [with reference to any possible object]: 
"this (padartha, masc.) object," "this (vyakti, fem.) object," and "this (vastu, 
neut.) object." 
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[e] The usage such as “a masculine word” [suggesting that gender pertains to 
words] is only metaphorical. Alternatively, such a usage could be in the 
etymological sense of the word pumlinga: a) “a word from which the 
masculine gender is cognized,” or b) “a word whose primary meaning is [in 
part] the masculine gender.” 

[f] These genders form the basis for grammatical operations such as P.7.3.120 
(ano nāstriyām) and P.6.1.103 (tasmāc chaso nah pumsi), as well as for 
the common talk [about genders of words]. 


Explanation [NN.V.2.a]: Patafijali’s arguments for the prima facie view of gender as 
physical sex and the final rejection of this view have been discussed in the Introduction, 
D.4.iii, and Explanation [NN.V.1.c]. 

Explanation [NN.V.2.b]: Cf. Introduction, D.4.iv-v. 

Explanation [NN.V.2.c]: For a detailed discussion of different interpretations of the 
maxim sāmānye napumsakam, see: Introduction, D.4.v-vi. 

Explanation [NN.V.2.d]: A property which exists everywhere and whose absence 
anywhere is not known is called kevalanvayin. Such a universally present property is an 
unnegatable qualifier of every possible object in the world. For instance, the properties of 
expressibility (abhidheyatva) and cognizability (prameyatva) are universally present 
unnegatable properties according to Naiyayikas.4°! Kaundabhatta says that gender is also a 
universally present unnegatable property. The words padārtha, vyakti, and vastu, all of 
which mean "an object," are respectively masculine, feminine, and neuter words, and all of 
these words can be used with respect to any possible or conceivable entity. Therefore, any 
possible or conceivable entity in this or any other world must possess all three genders. A 
word may signify only one of them, but the existence of other genders is not negatable. 

Explanation [NN.V.2.e]: An objector points out that common usages such as “a 
masculine word" would contradict the view that gender is a property of the signified object, 
and not of the signifier word. By changing the meaning of these expressions, 
Kaundabhatta explains away this objection. 

Explanation [NN.V.2.f]: The philosophical-technical conception of gender as 
expounded by Patafijali is said to be the basis of grammatical operations. On the basis of 
this conception, we can distinguish between physical sex and gender as intended or 
signified by words. There may not be any correspondence between physical sex and 
grammatical gender, and yet the technical conception of gender is supposed to explain how 
language functions. 

Rule P.7.3.120 (ano nastriyam) prescribes the replacement za for the instrumental 
singular affix aN, if this affix is added to a non-feminine nominal ending in i or u and, if it 
belongs to a class of stems termed ghi [cf. P.1.4.7 (seso ghy-asakhi)]. With this rule, we 


401 yo dharmah sarvatra vartate, yasya cātyantābhāvo 'prasiddhah, sa dharmah kevalānvayī / 
yathābhidheyatvam jfieyatvam |, NK, pp. 242-3; Matilal (1968: 80); Ingalls (1951: 612). 
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can derive forms like bhānunā and madhunā, where the nominal stems bhanu- and madhu- 
are respectively masculine and neuter words and refer to the sun and honey. These words 
can easily have the respective genders following Patafijali's doctrine, if one assumes that 
the respective objects are supposed to exhibit the intended states of the ultimate elements of 
Primal Matter. The same is the case with P.6.1.103 (tasmac chaso nah pumsi), cf. Expla- 
nation [NN.V.1.c]. The physical sex of the person denoted by the word dara “wife” is 
feminine, and yet the philosophical-technical gender pertaining to the same person, as 
intended to be signified by the word is the masculine gender.402 

Kaundabhatta says that this very conception forms the basis of the daily linguistic usage 
of people. However, one must note that people are certainly not aware of any such 
metaphysical features of objects they talk about, and hence they could not consciously 
intend to speak about such features. Kaiyata admits this problem. He says that people do 
not think when they use words with specific genders, and the listeners are also unaware of 
gender in this sense. However, Pataiijali is a mystic visionary, and therefore, he has 
explained the real philosophical basis of the common linguistic usage of gender. Thus, this 
is a technical conception of gender and it is not the common-place notion of gender. Yet 
Kaiyata is not willing to call it alaukika. He still defends the view that Patafüjali's 
conception is laukika.403 The only way one can make sense of this is that while the 
common people do not comprehend this specific nature of gender, it is reflected in the 
usage of the common people. However, only the truly perceptive sages like Patafijali can 
see it reflected in the usage of the common people. 


NN.V.3. (p. 122) 
Ha qaaa eA GATT aee efi- 
aat SHSETXT: d paT arara aeaa- 
qaf: ae aeaa aR | aA w qd- 
aà gafa + aaan aN: USA | TTT - 

“frat ITU vA: Arfa fEAT: | 
sfregr fregriertrqearfesr fet: 
«a arearelarrtata catcatfenfacare: | 


402 dārādi-sabdaih sabda-sakti-svābhāvyāt šāstrīya-pumstva-visistasyaiva strī-rūpārthasyābhidhānam |, 
MB-P-U, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 221; evam dāra-padārthasya strītve 'pi Sabdenopacaya-laksanam pum-rūpam eva 

wajyate /, Ibid., p. 65. 

40 yady apy avicárita-ramaniyam lingam āsritya vaktarah sabdān uccārayanti / srotāras ca pratipadyante / 
tathāpi vastu-tattva-nirnayo bhāsyakāreņa krta iti yad anyair abhyadhāyi samstyānādi-laksaņam alaukikam 
lingam iti tad apakrtam bhavati /, MB-P, Vol II., p. 296; tasmat strītvādinā pratīyamānam samstyānādikam 
laukikam / tasyālaukikatve tu khatvā stri vrksah pumān ity-ādi-vyavahāro 'nupapanna iti tasyāpi laukikatva- 
prasādhanenālaukikatvam nirākrtam iti bhāvah /, MB-P-U, VoLIL., p. 296. 
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Translation [NN,V.3] 

[a] [An objection to Pataūijali s view]: However, others say that the 
contradicting conditions of increase and decrease [of the ultimate elements 
of Primal Matter] cannot co-exist in one and the same [object]. How can, 
then, [one explain] usages such as tata, tati, and tatam? 

[b] [Objection continued]: One may [perhaps] accept that these ultimate 
elements [or rather their conditions] are momentary. Yet one would not be 
able to have these [different] usages [of the same word with different 
genders referring to the same object] at the same time. 

[c] [Objection continued]: Similarly, it would be impossible to have any gender 
for [entities] such as soul (@tman) and Brahman, since these [entities] never 
undergo a change. 

[d] [Objection continued]: Explanations on the basis of superimposition etc. 
could be offered even by the other party [i.e. by the upholder of natural sex- 
genders]. Therefore, it is not proper [for a grammarian] to criticize the view 
of [the upholder of natural sex-genders] with such vigour, [if a grammarian 
himself accepts superimposition in some cases]. 

[e] Therefore, feminine gender etc. are [special] generic properties. This is 
accepted on the basis of the following [verse] from the Vakya-padiya: “For 
some thinkers, these three [genders] are certainly generic properties, which 
co-exist [in all objects]. They are not opposed to other generic properties 
such as bull-ness and man-ness, which are opposed [to each other]." 


Explanation [NN.V.3.a]: If masculine gender represents the increase of the ultimate 
elements of Primal Matter in an object like river-bank, then this could very well be 
expressed by the masculine word tatah. However, in the normal linguistic usage, the same 
object can be expressed by the feminine word tatī, or the neuter word tatam. How is it 
possible that the same object exhibits both increase and decrease of the ultimate elements? 
These conditions are contradictory to each other. The Vaisesika author Padmanabhamisra 
offers this very argument against Patañjali.404 He says that no one really comprehends the 
increase of the ultimate elements of Primal Matter from the masculine word vrksa “tree,” or 
their decrease from the feminine word garigà “the river Ganges." 

Explanation [NN.V.3.b]: A defender of Pataūijali's view could reformulate his 
argument and say that the conditions of the ultimate elements of Primal Matter in a given 


404 nanu mahābhāsya-sammāatim puras-krtya prasādakrtaiva likhitam pumstvam upacayah stritvam apacayah 
anayor vivaksājām pum-linga-stri-linge, ubhaya-vivaksāyām napumsakam iti, tathā copacayādir eva 
pumstvam na tattvantaram iti cen na, pum-lingadibhih $abdair ya upacayah pratīyate tat-svarūpā- 
nirüpanat / na hi vrkso gangety ādau upacayāpacayau utkarsāpakarsau kaucid vrksa-gaūgā-gatau 
litgarthau, pratiyate hi tatas tatīty ābhyām sabdārthābhyām mahāms tatah svalpas ca tatah iti cen na / 
napumsake ko 'rtha iti vaktavyatvāt / na tāvad upacayābhāve saty apacayābhāvah, tayoh paraspara- 
viruddhatayā ekatrāsambhavāt /, ibid., p. 86. 
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object are in constant flux, and hence any single condition such as increase or decrease is 
momentary. Patanjali himself says that no object ever remains the same even for a single 
moment. It either grows or decays. Therefore, the conditions of increase and decrease are 
common to all objects, cf. Introduction, D.4.v. The word tata in different genders could, 
then, be said to represent these different conditions of the ultimate elements of Primal 
Matter in one and the same object. 

The objector says that this does not solve the problem. These different conditions may 
exist in one and the same object at different times, but not at the same moment. Thus, one 
would not be able to use these three words with different genders with reference to the 
same object at the same time. 

Actually, Patafijali says that different genders are not representations of the actual 
conditions of the ultimate elements, as much as they are representations of the intention of 
the speaker to characterize those objects in a certain way. While the object itself may have a 
certain Condition of the ultimate elements, one may wish to characterize it differently while 
speaking about that object, and thus be able to use different genders. 

The problem with this argument is that the speakers are never conscious of these states 
of the ultimate elements, and therefore, one cannot truly speak of the intention of a speaker 
as the guiding principle in this context. However, Patafijali would like to have his argument 
both ways. 

Explanation [NN.V.3.c]: How about those entities which are ontologically beyond 
any possible change and are said to be immutable? Such are the entities expressed by the 
masculine word atman “soul,” and by the neuter word brahman “ultimate reality." These 
entities are not derived from Primal Matter at all, and hence do not have the ultimate 
elements of Primal Matter as their constituents. 

Nagesabhatta recognizes this difficulty, and tries to answer it by saying that genders of 
these words could be explained through superimposition.4° For a different explanation, 
see: Introduction, D.4.vii. 

Explanation [NN.V.3.d]: If one defends Patarijali's view, as does Nagesabhatta, then 
there is no reason why we should not accept the view of physical sex-genders. If both 
views involve the notion of superimposition, there is apparently no reason why we should 
select one, and reject the other. | 

Explanation [NN.V.3.e]: The view that genders are generic properties is sometimes 
ascribed to Vaisesikas, though no Vaisesika author known to me espouses such a view. 
For a detailed discussion, see: Introduction, D.4.viii. 


405 apnani sarvasyādhyastatvena paramparayā tatrāpi styānādi-sattvāt ātmā brahmeti vyavahāropapattih l, 
LM, p. 1143. 
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NN.V.4. (p. 122) 


anfa TT aaa AT: eene aTeT4 | 
TIT ATA Ad ASIA 4 “GAA Bsa” AA TRAAT ATTA: | 


i! 


Rafa Ged wer kaiaa eroi 
«gni ar ai eft referenda Frater | 


Translation [NN.V.4] 

[a] [Objection against the Jati view of gender and Patafijali s view]: Even [if 
genders are generic properties], these co-extensive generic properties are 
found in all objects and hence they are universally present and unnegatable. 

[b] [Objection continued]: Thus in this view [of genders as generic properties] 
and in the view of the Mahabhasya [of genders as conditions of ultimate 
elements], one would be forced to accept an undesirable possibility of 
performing a sacrifice with a female animal on the basis of [the injunction] 
“one should perform a sacrifice with a pasu ‘animal’.” The reason is that 
the masculine gender intended to be expressed [by the word pasuna] is a 
universally unnegatable property, and as such it cannot exclude [other 
genders]. 

[c] [Reply to the above objection]: [The desired exclusion of the female animal] 
can still be effected on the basis of the doctrine taught in the Mīmāmsā rule 
chāgo và mantra-varņāt [MS 6/8/10/31] which occurs in the last section of 
the sixth chapter [of the Mimamsa-sütras]: “Only a [male] goat [would be 
sacrificed, [since that is what we directly learn] from the letters of the 
injunction." 


Explanation [NN.V.4.a]: The generic properties of genders co-exist in all objects, 
since any object can be referred to by a word in any gender. Thus, these generic properties 
of genders are co-extensive with each other.4° Actually, if there are two properties which 
are co-extensive, then both of them cannot be generic properties. One of them must cancel 
the other one. Even granting all three co-extensive generic properties, for the sake of 
argument, the objector says that they are all universally present and unnegatable (kevala- 
nvayin). For the notion of samaniyata, see: B.K. Matilal (1985: 166). For the notion of 
kevalānvayin, see: B.K. Matilal (1985: 128ff). 

Explanation [NN.V.4.b]: If two properties, say P and Q, are universally present and 
unnegatable, then neither P nor Q can limit or exclude the other. One cannot say that there 
is an x such that x has P, but not Q, or that it has Q, but not P. Thus, one universally 


406 tisro jataya evaitah kesafcit samavasthitah /, VP, III, Lihga-samuddeša, verse 4, sarvatrāviruddha- 
samavāyāh |, VP-H(b), p. 432. 
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present unnegatable property cannot be totally or partially exclusive of another universally 
present unnegatable property. 

This applies to genders as generic properties, as well as to genders as conditions of the 
ultimate elements of Primal Matter. The changing conditions of the ultimate elements are 
also universally present, and hence do not exclude each other. A word may signify an 
object with one gender, and yet it will not be able to exclude the possibility of that object 
having another gender. Thus, the masculine gender intended or signified by the word 
pašunā, in the injunction pasund yajeta “one should perform a sacrifice with an animal,” 
will not be able to block other genders from being included in the meaning of the word 
pasu “animal.” This would leave open the possibility of performing a sacrifice with a 
female animal. This is undesirable, since it goes against the established sacrificial practice. 

Explanation [NN.V.4.c]: To refute the above objection, Kaundabhatta relies on a 
Mīmāmsā doctrine given in MS (6/8/10/31, chāgo và mantra-varņāt). Sabara elaborates 
this doctrine in the following way.*7 The injunction pasum ālabheta says that a pasu 
"animal" should be sacrificed in the Jyotistoma sacrifice. Should one sacrifice a particular 
animal, or just any animal? The prima facie view is that there is no restriction. But the final 
view says that there is a specific injunction which uses the word chāga “goat,” and hence 
only a goat should be sacrificed. What the word actually says is the final decision. This is 
the doctrine. 

Similarly, one should accept that the gender which is directly understood from the word 
is the intended gender of the signified object. This doctrine is used by Kaundabhatta to 
establish that the gender directly expressed by a word excludes other genders, inspite of the 
accepted view that all genders are universally present unnegatable properties of all objects. 
The word pasunā directly expresses the masculine gender, and hence there is no possibility 
of performing a sacrifice with a female animal. An injunction with the word chāga in 
masculine gender excludes all not-goats, as well as females.408 


NN.V.5. (p. 122) 


JSfT aago RaT Fete ANTA- 


407 MS-B(a), Pt.IV, p. 1518; BC, pp. 121-2. 
chāgo và mantra-varņāt iti şaşthāntyādhikaraņa-nyāyena cchāga-rūpa-pasu-visesa-grahaņa iva mantra- 
varņasya laukika-pumstva-vivaksāyām tātparya-grāhakasya sattvāc ca / chāgasya vapāyā iti mantre chāga- 
bhinne iva striyam asambhavat |, LM, p. 1145. 
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Translation [NN.V.5] 

[a] [In defense of genders as generic properties and genders as states of 
ultimate elements]: Moreover, in both of the above mentioned views, [one 
could say that] words like kumāra- “boy,” brahmana- “a Brahmin male,” 
and chāga- “a [male] goat" are always found used with reference to 
masculine [beings], and hence it is accepted that their primary signification 
function is [ascertained] with respect to technical masculine gender qualified 
by physical male sex. Hence, if this is intended, there is no undesired over- 
extension [of a sacrifice to a female animal]. 

[b] Similarly, for words like kumārī "girl," their primary signification function 
is [ascertained] with respect to technical feminine gender qualified by 
physical female sex. 

[c] Alternatively, [one may say that] the word kumāra- itself has its primary 
signification function [ascertained] with respect to both [i.e. technical 
masculine gender qualified by physical male sex, and technical feminine 
gender qualified by physical female sex]. [In that case], it should be realized 
that [affixes] like NiP [applied after words like kumāra- to derive feminine 
forms like kumārī) and [the substitute] n [for s in the accusative plural affix 
Sas in forms like kumārān] respectively co-signify the feminine and the 
masculine genders. 

[d] Thus, for some [words], there are two genders, for some there is only one 
gender, while for others there are all three genders. The authority of 
Liūgānusāsana texts in this matter is established in the Sabda-kaustubha 
[by Bhattojī Diksita]. 


Explanation [NN.V.5.a]: Here, Kaundabhatta offers some further arguments in favor 
of the two views discussed earlier, i.e. the genders are generic properties or they represent 
different conditions of the ultimate elements of Primal Matter. A word like kumāra- "boy" 
is invariably used with respect to an object with physical masculine sex. Thus, one can 
decide that its primary signification function is ascertained with respect to technical 
masculine gender qualified by physical masculine sex. If this is acceptable, then the same 
holds true for the words pasu “animal” and chāga “goat.” One can say that their primary 
signification function is also ascertained with respect to technical masculine gender 
qualified by physical masculine sex. If the physical masculine gender of these words is 
intended by the speaker, then one can say that the words refer to only masculine animals, 
and female animals are excluded. 

Explanation [NN.V.5.b]: Here, it is assumed that the word kumāra- "boy" is 
different from the word kumārī- “girl.” Therefore, Kaundabhatta says that the primary 
signification function of the word kumārī- is ascertained with respect to technical feminine 
gender qualified by physical female sex. This is exactly parallel to the primary signification 
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function of the word kumāra-. The same would be true with the word chāgī "female goat.” 
Its primary signification function would be ascertained with respect to technical feminine 
gender qualified by physical female sex. With such an interpretation, the word chāga 
excludes female animals, and the word chāgī excludes male animals. 

Explanation [NN.V.5.c]: This view agrees more closely with Panini’s rules. For 
Panini, kumāra- is the basic nominal stem (prātipadika) capable of signifying both 
genders, the masculine and the feminine. The word kurmārī is a derivative and not a basic 
nominal. It is derived by adding the affix -NiP [= i] to the basic nominal kumara, if the 
basic nominal is used to refer to an object with feminine gender. Thus, the affix 7 does not 
signify feminine gender, but it only co-signifies it.499 

Explanation [NN.V.5.d]: Here a passage from Bhattoji Diksita’s Sabda-kaustubha is 
quoted to support the present argument.*!° Bhattojī Diksita speaks of the Linganusasana 
texts as the final authority on decisions concerning different genders. There is an extensive 
literature which goes under the name of Lingānusāsana. We know from different sources 
that almost 41 writers had written independent works of this title. Several of these works 
are available in print, while others are still in manuscripts or are not available to us.*!1 


NN.V.6. (p. 122) 
ay SAT cf aR maA Tua | artes 
GEĀUTSTT II: | aH TRA | ATA (WU RA- 
fate fada: | 


Translation [NN.V.6] 

[a] [Evaluation of the three views on gender]: There are the following 
distinctions [between the three views on gender discussed so far]. In the 
first view [of gender as physical sex], there is economy [of assumptions] in 
that one does not have to assume a separate primary signification function 
with respect to physical sex-genders. [However], one has to accept 
superimposition [of physical sex-genders on inanimate objects] in the case 
of words like khatvā (f.) “bed.” 

[b] In the last [view of gender as generic properties], there is prolixity [in 
accepting three co-extensive generic properties as an additional commitment, 
but] one is not required to take recourse to superimposition [to explain any 
Cases]. 


409 ūy-āp-prātipadikāt, P.4.1.1; ny-antād āb-antāt prātipadikāc ca ... / ... pratipadika-grahane linga- 
visistasyāpi grahanam .../, SK, p. 14; also see: PS, p. 355. 
410 SKB(a), PLI, p. 436; LM, p. 1143. 
Vyakaranopadhyaya (1964: 2-3). 
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[c] In the view of the Mahābhāsya [that genders are reflections of different 
conditions of the ultimate elements of Primal Matter], one is required to 
assume both [i.e. separate primary signification functions for physical sex- 
genders, and superimposition to explain cases like atman]. 


Explanation [NN.V.6.a]: In this section, the relative merits and demerits of the three 
views discussed so far are evaluated. The view of gender as physical sex relies upon a 
direct relation between a word and physical sex distinctions. In other words, the primary 
signification function of a word is ascertained directly with respect to physical sex 
distinctions. For this reason, this view does not need to make any additional effort to deal 
with physical sex distinctions. In this respect, this view has economy. On the other hand, 
this view requires an assumption of superimposition of physical sex distinctions on 
inanimate objects to explain the gender distinctions in words referring to inanimate objects. 
This is a sign of prolixity. 

Explanation [NN.V.6.b]: In the view that genders are co-extensive generic 
properties, there is another kind of prolixity. The prolixity consists in the very acceptance 
of co-extensive generic properties. Elsewhere, co-extensive properties cannot be generic 
properties, and one of them must cancel all others. Another aspect of prolixity is that this 
adds to the ontological commitment, because the additional generic properties are additional 
members to the inventory of real external entities. There is, however, an element of 
economy in the fact that there is no need to assume any kind of superimposition. Each 
object has all the three generic properties, and hence a word could signify any one of them. 

Explanation [NN.V.6.c]: For a discussion of the faults in the first interpretation of 
Patafijali's view, see: Explanation [NN.V.3.c-d] and Explanation [NN.V.5.a]. Actually, 
Kaundabhatta does not believe that this is the real interpretation of Patafijali’s view, and 
therefore he feels free to criticize it. Kaundabhatta's final interpretation of Patafijali's 
opinion is given in the next section. 


NN.V.7. (p. 123) 
AT TAA fup mafas | Grey: Wer KT Aaa | Ñ- 
Raard safe we: wed eat TK pne farfara- 
ARRATE | OAT TRDRTGT | 


Translation [NN.V.7] 
fa] [Patafijali’s real view according to Kaundabhatta]: However, the real view 
of the Mahābhāsya is that gender is located in the word [and not in the 
signified object]. This is because there are usages such as: “a masculine 
word.” 
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[b] If one says that this is [so, because a word] primarily signifies masculine 
gender, [and not because the masculine gender is a feature of the word], 
then one would have to accept [a usage such as] “a pot is in the word,” [on 
the ground that the word primarily signifies a pot]. 

[c] Similarly, there is extreme prolixity [in explaining the usage “a masculine 
word" on the basis of superimposition of gender as a property of meaning 
on the word], since superimposition needs a [specific] justification. 

[d] It was already pointed out that one cannot explain cases like tatah, taii, 
tatam, ātmā, and brahma, if gender [is supposed to be] located in the 
[signified] object. 

[e] Similarly, [in the view of gender as a property of the signified object], there 
would be an undesired possibility of performing a sacrifice with a female 
goat. 


Explanation [NN.V.7.a]: The interpretation of Patafijali's view presented earlier is 
only a prima facie interpretation for Kaundabhatta. According to that prima facie 
interpretation, gender as a reflection of a particular state of the ultimate elements of Primal 
Matter is a property of the signified object, rather than that of the word. It is located in the 
signified object and is a property of that object (artha-nistha / artha-dharma). 

In the present section, Kaundabhatta begins to present his final interpretation of 
Patafijali’s view. According to this view, gender is only a property of the signifier word, 
and not of the signified object. It is located in the word and is a property of the word 
(sabda-nistha / $abda-dharma). Kaundabhatta simply makes this statement, without going 
into details of how gender can be a property of the word, and yet fit the Sāmkhyan 
conception of gender presented by Patafijali. Some commentators have made attempts to 
explain this point of view by arguing that a word itself is made up of the ultimate elements 
of Primal Matter, and hence can have states of increase, decrease etc. Nagesabhatta rejects 
this interpretation of Patafijali's view given by Kaundabhatta, and argues that, for Patafijali, 
gender is a property of the signified object and not of the word, cf. Introduction, D.4.vii. 

Explanation [NN.V.7.b]: While supporting the prima facie interpretation of 
Patafijali’s view, Kaundabhatta explains in NN.V.2.e that a usage such as “a masculine 
word" should not be taken to mean that gender pertains to the word and not to the signified 
object. Here, Kaundabhatta argues the reverse case and he takes a usage like “a masculine 
word" as evidence in favor of the view that gender is a feature of the word, rather than that 
of the object. Kaundabhatta then gives arguments against the previous view. If we say that 
a word is called a masculine word because it signifies the masculine gender, there would be 
a number of problems. One would have to accept a usage like ghatah sabde “a pot is in the 
word." If we can say "a masculine word," because a word signifies a masculine object, this 
implies that we are saying that the gender property is in the word, because it signifies that 
gender property of the object. If such an implication is valid, we should be able to say “a 
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pot is in the word 'pot'." The word “pot” signifies the object pot, and for this reason we 
should be able to say that the object pot is in the word “pot.” Since, such a usage is 
unheard of, one cannot accept this argument. Therefore, it is better to accept that gender is a 
property of the word and not of the signified object. Another likely reading of the passage 
is ghatah sabdah ity api syāt. Both a) ghatah sabde ity api, and b) ghatah sabdah ity api 
would be reduced to a common reading ghatah sabda ity api due to sandhis. For 
Kaundabhatta, this is Patafijali’s final view. This is rejected by Nāgesabhatta who says 
that, for Patafijali, gender is a property of the signified object and not of the signifier word 
and this is supported by Bhartrhari and Kaiyata.4!? 

Explanation [NN.V.7.c]: For details, see: Explanation [NN.V.3.c-d] and Explana- 
tion [NN.V.6.c]. 

Explanation [NN.V.7.d]: Kaundabhatta offers some examples which cannot be 
properly explained if gender were to be a property of the signified objects, cf. Explanation 
[NN.V.3.a-d]. 

Explanation [NN.V.7.e]: This argument against the prima facie interpretation of 
Patafijali’s view is explained earlier, cf. Explanation [NN.V.4.b]. 


NN.V.8. (p. 123) 


aq pormlarear ded fraps elfe fare 


mei e WR BAT eT | GATT TTT 
aaraa man Yemen, adel wereatata 
aT A TAT | Wa « “eat maafa ed farià easier 
gi > garfan aiana: | AT IRIRA AANT- 
TIRARE ni ÈT | mechs a TIS 
SEINE 


Translation [NN.V.8] 

[a] [Refutation of the prima facie interpretation of Pataüjali's view]: [A 
defender of the prima facie interpretation of Patafijali’s view says that] 
words like chāga “a [male] goat" are invariably found used with reference 
to masculine [or rather male] animals, and therefore, their primary 
signification function is [ascertained] with respect to technical [masculine 
gender] qualified by physical male sex. This [gender] is intended [in 
sacrificial injunctions], and hence there is no undesirable over-extension [of 
a sacrificial injunction to a female animal]. 


412 napumsakārthābhidhāyitvāt tad-abhedāc ca sabdasya napumsakatvam iti kaiyata-hari ity anyatra 
vistarah /, LM, pp. 1146-7. 
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[b] [Refutation of the above claim]: That does not stand [as a general principle]. 
Even if [this explanation in the case of words like chāga "a [male] goat” is 
granted], there can be no exact rule concerning the use of words signifying 
inanimate things. For instance, the word madhu- is either masculine or 
neuter in the sense of honey, and it is only a masculine word in the sense of 
the spring season. Similarly, the following gender-restriction [in the 
Amarakosa] would not work: “The word sva ‘relative, one's own self” is 
used in masculine; sva ‘one’s own belongings’ is used in all three genders, 
and sva ‘wealth’ is used in masculine and neuter.” 

[c] If [the defender of the prima facie interpretation of Patanjali’s view] would 
opt to follow a different theory [just] here [to explain these cases], then that 
other theory [by itself] can explain [all cases]. Therefore, it is naive to 
accept the assumption of physical sex-genders as primary meanings. If [one 
accepts the final interpretation of Pataíijali's view that] gender is located in 
the words, then there is no difficulty whatsoever. 


Explanation [NN.V.8.a]: This is an old argument reiterated here for refutation, cf. 
NN.V.5.a-b. 

Explanation [NN.V.8.b]: In the case of the word chaga, one may be able to say that 
the word always occurs in reference to a male animal, and hence the technical gender 
signified by the word coincides with the physical sex of the animal. Thus, one may say that 
the primary signification function of this word is ascertained with respect to technical 
masculine gender qualified by physical male sex. Thus, physical sex is also held to be a 
primary meaning for this word. With such a formulation, it is claimed that objects referred 
to by the word are necessarily male animals. 

Such a restriction may not work in the case of words like madhu or sva, which signify 
inanimate objects like honey, spring season, wealth, belongings etc. In the case of these 
words, it may not be possible to establish any restriction on usage, if the primary 
signification function of a word is to be ascertained with respect to technical gender 
qualified by physical sex. There is no physical sex for objects referred to by these words, 
and the technical gender does not have any restrictive force, because each object is said to 
have different genders. Thus, one will not be able to justify any restrictive statements 
regarding genders of such words. Therefore, Kaundabhatta argues that one should accept 
that genders pertain to words, rather than to signified objects. 

Nagesabhatta disagrees with Kaundabhatta's opinion and says that gender pertains to 
signified objects, and not to words. Yet it is not impossible to determine specific genders 
of words signifying inanimate objects. This can be done simply by relying on the usage of 
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the elites and on the Lingānusāsana texts.*!3 Inanimate objects to not have physical sex, 
and yet they have technical genders. 

The verse quoted by Kaundabhatta is from Amarasimha's Amarakosa (3.3.211). 

Explanation [NN.V.8.c]: Since inanimate objects like honey and wealth have no 
physical sex, the upholder of the prima facie interpretation of Patafijali’s view would have 
to adopt some other view for these words. Kaundabhatta says that that would not be 
consistent. One should opt for a theory which explains all cases. Kaundabhatta argues that 
if genders are properties of words, one can explain all cases without any problem. 
Therefore, he recommends that the new interpretation be adopted. 


AE va feat: LTA deed ATTA: cet cafe t TFA | 


Translation [NN.V.9] 

[a] [Defending genders as properties of words]: Thus, words differ on account 
of different contrasting properties of feminine, masculine [and neuter 
genders], just as [they differ on account of contrasting properties of vowels 
such as] short and long quantity, and high and low pitch. 

[b] [In this way, a single phonetic sequence is supposed to represent several 
different items differing in gender]. It is possible [to explain] the sameness 
of the phonetic sequence [pertaining to different words differing in gender] 
in accordance with the view [of some] that there must be a difference in the 
words, whenever there is a difference in meaning, [though these different 
words may have the same phonetic shape]. 

[c] [Though words with the same phonetic shape are treated as separate 
linguistic items if they differ in gender], in the case of some [words], the 
Linganusasana texts speak of [them] as having more than one gender. This 
can be justified by assuming different imitations [of the same word, each 
with a different gender] on the basis of identical phonetic shape. 


413 evam madhu-sabdena pumstva-napumsakatva-visistatayà makarandādikam evocyate pumstva-mātra- 
visistam tu caitradikam ity api tata eva nirneyam / ... prayogād api nirneyam | linganusasanadibhyo 
nirneyam /, LM, pp. 1143-4; yat tu bhūsaņakrtā lihgasyārtha- nisthatve cetane vaksyamāņa-rītyā nirvahe 'pi 
acetane madhv-ādau vyavasthā na syād iti sabda-nistham eva tad bhā$ya-sammatam iti tan nety āha - evam 
iti |, LM-KL, p. 1143; also: LM, pp. 1146-7; LM-KL, p. 1146; BSS, Pt.I., pp. 563-4. 
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[d] Thus, in the case of words like tatah, [tati and tatam], which have the same 
phonetic shape, there are three genders; in the case of [words] like chaga 
[and chāgī] there are two [genders], while in the case of [words] like 
padartha there is only one gender. This way the ascription of gender in all 
Cases is always a direct ascription. 

[e] In this matter, the [replacement] nā [for the instrumental singular affix -Tā 
or -GN by P.7.3.120 (ano nāstriyām)] is a co-signifier of the masculine [and 
neuter genders pertaining to the nominal stem] and [affixes] like -TaP are 
[co-signifiers of] the feminine gender [pertaining to the nominal stem]. 


Explanation [NN.V.9.a]: For details of this argument, see: Introduction, D.4.ix. 

Explanation [NN.V.9.b]: Here, Kaundabhatta attempts to establish that gender is a 
distinctive feature of words. The word -kāra "agent, maker" differs from the word kara 
*hand" because of the distinction in vowel length. Similarly, the word bráhman "a 
religious incantation” differs from brahmān “a priest" because of the difference in accents. 
Kaundabhatta says that the words tata(h) and tata(m) differ because they have different 
gender properties. The first word is a masculine word, while the second one is a neuter 
word. In short, these words may have the same meaning, and the same phonetic shape, and 
yet they differ in genders, and hence they must be treated as two separate words. 

Kaundabhatta compares this view with another doctrine held by some thinkers. This 
doctrine holds that a single word W cannot be said to have two different meanings, say Mj 
and M2. We should rather say that the word W; denotes the meaning Mj , and that the 
word W» denotes the meaning M2. The fact that the words W; and W2 have the same 
phonetic shape does not prevent them from being two separate words. On similar lines, 
Kaundabhatta says that one should not say that a single word W has two different genders, 
Gjand G2. One should rather say that there are two words, W; and W2, which have the 
genders G; and G2, respectively. The fact that W; and W2 have the same phonetic shape 
does not prevent them from being two different words. 

Explanation [NN.V.9.c]: The reading of this passage as it stands in the Bombay 
edition and in V.N. Misra's new edition is linganusasanenaikalingatvavyavaharah, and a 
possible way to split it is: lingānusāsanena eka-lingatva-vyavahārah "the ascription of a 
single gender [to each word] in the Lirniganusasana text." The new edition of Vaiyakarana- 
bhūsaņa by Manudeva Bhattacharya (p. 132) explicitly splits the text in this fashion. On 
the other hand, the reading in the Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa-sāra is lihgānusāsane 'neka- 
lingatva-vyavaharah [VBS-P, p. 245]. In accordance with this reading, the reading of the 
Vaiyakarana-bhüsana could be split in this way: linganusasane naika-lingatva- 
vyavahārah. The words aneka and naika have the same meaning. I have chosen the 
interpretation: linganusasane naika-lingatva-vyavahārah for my translation, since it 
accords with the reading of the Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa-sāra. This is also justified in view 
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of the practice of Linganusasana texts. However, it is clear that this is a somewhat obscure 
passage, and has given rise to two opposite readings. 

This is the dilemma as I understand it. The Linganusasana texts ascribe more than one 
gender to a single word. That is to say, they describe that a single word W has three 
genders, G;, G2, and G5. Apparently, this does not fit Kaundabhatta's theory of gender 
being a distinctive property of words. Therefore, he would rather reinterrpret the 
statements in the Linganusasana texts by restating them using different homophonic 
imitations, each imitation being given one distinct gender. Thus, Kaundabhatta's 
restatement would look something like this: There are three homophonic words, W;, W2, 
and W3, and they have the genders G;, G2, and G3, respectively. How does one get three 
words out of the one mentioned in the Liriganusasana text? Kaundabhatta's answer is two 
fold. The single word mentioned in the text needs to be repeated several times. This is 
called tantra. Each repetition is then taken to be an imitation (anukaraņa) of a numerically 
different word. The device of tantra is made possible by the fact that the different words 
said to have been abbreviated into a single expression are all homophonous. 

Explanation [NN.V.9.e]: Kaundabhatta thus argues that gender is a property of the 
word. It is neither a property of the signified object, nor is it signified by the affix. 
Kaundabhatta says that affixes are co-signifiers (dyotaka) of the gender property pertaining 
to the nominal stem. Consider the form pasuna. Rule P.7.3.120 (ano nāstriyām), in 
accordance with the present view of gender, is interpreted in the following way. The 
instrumental case affix GN is replaced by nā, if it is added after a non-feminine nominal 
stem belonging to the ghi class. The fact that the form pasuna shows this replacement is an 
indication that the nominal stem pasu has a non-feminine gender. In this specific example, 
it indicates the masculine gender of the nominal stem. 

Similarly, P.4.1.3 (striyam) could be interpreted to mean: "[the following affixes are 
added] when the nominal stem is a feminine stem." Thus, the nominal aja; is said to 
denote a male goat, and another homophonic nominal aja? is said to denote a female goat. 
The first word is a masculine word, while the second one is a feminine word. The affix 
-TaP, prescribed under the above rule, occurs after the nominal stem aja, and this allows 
the derivation of the feminine form aja. The fact that the affix is added indicates that the 
stem was a feminine stem. In this sense, the affix is said to be a co-signifier. 

Kaundabhatta is using the notion of dyotaka "co-signifier" in an unusual manner. 
Normally, an item co-signifies a meaning element which is signified by another element. 
Here, gender is said to be a feature of the word, and not part of the meaning of the stem, 
and yet it is said to have been co-signified by the affix. Generally, co-signifiers do not co- 
signify features of words. Thus, this is not a very cogent argument. This argument points 
out a significant weakness in Kaundabhatta's thinking. It implies that even while admitting 
that gender is just a feature of the word, and that it is not a feature of the signified meaning, 
his treatment in terms of co-signification of gender by the affix endows a kind of pseudo- 
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meaning status to gender. Generally, the Indian tradition is unable to think of gender in 
non-semantic terms. This indicates a deeper cultural presupposition. 


NNO. (p. 123) 

PRĀTĀ 1 fuí 
A AA KET ATA HF ES EHE 
areas fg Ta TT: | At Ga sata? 
qaf: | 


Translation [NN.V.10] 

[a] The [gender] is located in words [as a word-property] and yet it is signified 
by words, and as such it is construed with the signified object as its 
excluder [from certain other objects]. 

[b] On the authority of the Linganusasana texts, it is firmly established that a 
word qualified by a given gender alone signifies a specific meaning. Hence, 
it is appropriate that gender is an excluder (vyāvarttaka) of the signified 
object [from certain other objects], by a specific relation. [This specific 
relation of gender to the signified object is such that the object in question 
is] signified (vacya) by [the word which is] the locus (asraya) of that [sva, 
i.e. gender itself). 

[c] [Since gender pertaining to the word is still an excluder for the signified 
objects], the restrictions on the usage of words are justified. 


Explanation [NN.V.10.a]: If gender were a property of the signified object, then it 
could be legitimately regarded to be a meaning of the word, in as much as a generic 
property and an individual are meanings of a word. However, if gender is a property of a 
word, then how can one say that it is a meaning of a word? Kaundabhatta proposes here 
that a gender is a word-property, and yet it is different from other word-properties such as 
vowel-length or pitch, in that gender is also signified by the word. For this reason, it could 
still function as the excluder of the signified object from other objects. This is to say that if 
a word has the property of masculine gender, then this gender pertaining to the word can 
limit the significata of the word only to the objects having the corresponding physical sex. 
This whole argument is unconvincing, and, in my opinion, indicates certain propensities of 
Indian grammarians as regards the notion of gender. It is close to impossible for them to 
consider gender in non-semantic formal terms. Thus, even while arguing that gender is a 
property of the word, Kaundabhatta argues that it is signified by the word, and then it 
strangely functions as the excluder of the signified object, as if it were a property of that 
object. This is very unsatisfactory, and, for this very reason, this view is finally rejected by 
Nāgešabhatta. 
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Explanation [NN.V.10.b]: How can gender be a word-property and still limit the 
objects signified by a word? Kauņdabhatta says that a word gualified by a specific gender 
alone is capable of signifying a specific meaning. In a sense, a specific gender works as a 
specific condition on the primary signification function of a word, and thereby limits the 
Class of objects signified by that word. The relation of gender with signified objects is 
through the signifier word. A gender is located in a given word as its property, and this 
given word qua a locus of the specific gender signifies a specific meaning. This is 
described by the term svāsraya-vācyatva-sambandha. Here, sva refers to gender, svāsraya 
refers to “the locus of sva” or the word, and svāsraya-vācya refers to the signified 
object.414 This whole argument can perhaps be stated elegantly without considering gender 
as something signified by the word. But Kaundabhatta gets himself into a contradiction by 
saying that gender is a property of a word and that it is still signified by the word. 

Explanation [NN.V.10.c]: See: NN.V.8.b and Explanation [NN.V.10.b]. 


NN.V.11. (p. 123) 


Fal EENEECEIPIE EL ICMIPEXE BET CES HEC ATT 

aft: pud wp Teac GU RRRA Weng nm. 
a menti 
fremde aiaa WTHIUHIQ Wu SAAT- 
afaitta qTeTq | aT p WD Ter ATA” RAT A = ARR- 
auaa) ai aAA ea raTa faa art 
ef raar foara qea fraja | 


Translation [NN.V.11] 

[a] [Continuing defense of gender as word-properties]: Alternatively, [one 
could say that] gender is located in words alone, and [yet] it is a decisive 
factor with respect to specifics of meaning, similar to vowel pitch in the case 
of a Bahuvrīhi [being a decisive factor for the determination of the reference 
of the compound which is] other than the meaning of the [constituent] 
words. | 

[b] Hence, there is no undesirable possibility of performing a sacrifice with a 
female animal on the basis of [the injunction] “one should perform a 
sacrifice with a pasu ‘animal’.” This is so, because the masculine gender 
[pertaining to the word pasu-] in pasund [in the injunction pasuna yajeta] is 
an excluder [with respect to the signified animals]. 


414 svasraya-vàcyatva-sambandhena svam pumstvam, svāsrayah pasu-Sabdah, tad-vācyatvam pum-vyaktāv iti, 
tādrsa-sambandhena /, VBS-S, p. 226; also: LM-KL, p. 11 46. 
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[c] Nor should [one object by] assuming superimposition [of the masculine 
gender pertaining to the word pasu on female animals, and thus raising the 
possibility of including them as sacrificial animals], because these 
[properties of masculine gender and feminine gender are] opposed to each 
other [and would not permit such superimposition]. 

[d] [Objection to Kaundabhatta’s view]: The word pasu always occurs in the 
masculine, and hence this [masculine gender of the word] is similar to the 
[invariable masculine] gender signified by the word padārtha "object." It is 
thus common [to all signified objects irrespective of individual sex 
distinctions]. This being the case, how could there be any exclusion of 
female animals [from the objects signified by the word pasu]? 

[e] [Reply to the above objection]: This [objection] is invalid, since it is 
decided that the word pasu is not a universally masculine [word], on the 
basis [of the following arguments]: 1) This word is found in the Rgveda 
[1.65.1, pasvā na pāyum guhā carantam, used in the feminine form pasvāļ, 
and ii) it is finally decided in the Mīmāmsā system that a sacrifice should not 
be performed with a female animal, because the masculine gender in the 
form pasuna excludes [female animals]. 


Explanation [NN.V.11.a]: Kaundabhatta proposes here that gender is a word- 
property, not signified by a word, and yet it functions as a decisive factor, as an excluder, 
with respect to objects signified by a word. He compares this with the accent properties of 
a word. The accent does indeed belong to the word, and yet it affects the determination of 
meaning. Especially, the accent pattern is very significant in deciding whether something is 
a Bahuvrihi or a Tatpurusa compound. By P.6.1.223 (samasasya), the last vowel of a 
compound in general is high-pitched. However, the exception rule P.6.2.1 (bahuvrihau 
prakrtya pūrva-padam) says that the pitch pattern of the first constituent in a Bahuvrihi 
compound remains the same. The most famous example is the compound indra-satru. 
The word satru- “killer” is compounded with the word indra, which is the name of the god 
Indra. If the compound is accented as indra-satrū, then it is a Tatpurusa compound 
meaning "the killer of Indra." However, if the compound is accented as indra-satru, then it 
is a Bahuvrihi compound meaning “one whose killer is Indra.” This is a significant 
distinction.415 

Explanation [NN.V.11.b]: By applying the above reasoning, Kaundabhatta explains 
the Vedic injunction pasund yajeta “one should perform a sacrifice with a [male] animal.” 
Here the word pasu is a masculine word, and hence the gender pertaining to the word 
functions as the excluder with respect to the signified animals. This results in the exclusion 


415 satrendramitratve siddhe sati ‘indrasya Satrur bhava’ ity arthe pratipādye 'ntodātte prayoktavye ādy- 
udātta rtvija prayuktah / ity arthāntarābhidhānād indra eva vrtrasya šatruh sampannah /, MB-P, Voll., 
Sec.L, p. 23. Stories relating to this example go back to middle Vedic period and indicate that it was already 
getting to be very difficult to keep track of proper accents in Sanskrit. 
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of female animals, and therefore the undesirable possibility of sacrificing a female animal is 
averted. 

Explanation [NN.V.11.c]: This refers to an older interpretation of the Bhdsya view. 
According to that view, sometimes the masculine gender signified by a word is 
superimposed on an object which has natural feminine sex, cf. NN.V.1.d and NN.V.3.c. 
Kaundabhatta says that such superimposition is unjustified, because the properties of 
masculine and feminine gender are contradictory to each other. 

Explanation [NN.V.11.d]: The objector says that the word pašu occurs universally 
with masculine gender, like the word padārtha "object.” If this is the case, then the 
masculine gender pertaining to this word cannot possibly limit the signified objects to a 
given natural sex. The word padārtha "object" may be a masculine word, and yet the 
objects signified by it are not limited to any given natural sex. This would ultimately lead to 
the inclusion of female animals in the objects signified by the word pasu, and would lead to 
the undesired possibility of performing a sacrifice with a female animal. 

Explanation [NN.V.11.e]: To refute this objection, Kaundabhatta first argues that the 
word pasu does not occur universally in the masculine gender, and that there are places 
where it occurs in the feminine. He quotes a passage from the Rgveda, where the form 
pasva occurs. This is an instrumental singular form of the word pasu-. P.7.3.120 (aro 
nāstriyām) says that the instrumental singular affix aN is replaced by nā, if it is preceded 
by a non-feminine nominal stem. The form pasvā is derived by adding the affix à to the 
word pašu, and the affix à has not been replaced by na. Therefore, one can conclude that 
the word pasu occurs in the feminine gender in this form. This makes the form pasuna in 
the injunction pasunā yajeta more explicitly a masculine form, such that its use excludes the 
female animals from being sacrificed. 

Actually, Kaundabhatta knows full well that this is not a valid argument. In his shorter 
text, Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa-sāra, he shows that forms like pasva are not feminine forms, 
since rule P.7.3.120 is optional as far as the Vedic language is concerned. One can get this 
form as a masculine form, and it need not be a feminine form [VBS-P, p. 248]. 

Perhaps for this very reason, he offers a second justification, which remains his final 
justification throughout the remainder of this section. He relies on the interpretation given 
in the Mīmāmsā system, where it is decided that what a word directly says is the final 
decision to be accepted. Since the word pasuna directly speaks of masculine gender, the 
female animals are excluded. See: Explanation [NN.V.4.c]. As the following sections 
indicate, Kaundabhatta has not only accepted a Mīmāmsā conclusion, he also accepts the 
Mīmāmsā arguments leading upto such a conclusion. Here, the distinction between 
exegetical arguments and philosophical arguments is conveniently blurred. 
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NN.V.12. (p. 123) 
qur frotasfe at maafa: | ort at aeratite” fa WETUT- 
morada sonaa each  exavi ua 
amr | «5n qun aft Ad enm qíequr word 
ga PATARIA | 


Translation [NN.V.12] 

[a] Even if it is so decided [that the word pasu occurs universally in the 
masculine], still there is no difficulty, because one can derive the [exclusive] 
masculine gender, like [the other meaning, i.e.] a specific goat, directly from 
the words of the injunction. This is done on the basis of the logic 
expounded in Mīmāmsā rule chāgo và mantra-varnat [MS, 6/8/10/31] 
which occurs in the last section of the sixth chapter of the Mīmāmsā-sūtras. 

[b] [The sacrificial operation] prescribed by the word chāgasya “of a male goat” 
in the injunction chagasya vapāyā ... “of the omentum of a [male] goat" 
cannot possibly apply to a non-goat, as well as to a female goat. 


Explanation [NN.V.12.a-b]: The principle advocated in this Mīmāmsā rule and the 
injunction quoted above have been discussed before, cf. Explanation [NN.V.4.c]. The 
injunction chāgasya vapāyā etc. occurs in Sabara's commentary on the Mīmāmsā-sūtras, 
MS-B(b), Vol.I., p. 121, and Vol.II., p. 462. Parallel passages are found in Kathaka- 
samhitā (16.21), Taittiriya-brahmana (3.6.8.1), and Āpastamba-srauta-sūtra (7.21.1). 


NN.V.13. (pp. 123-4) 
qq q feat afe aft «aterm g maA” [MS, 
1/4/13/24] zaara fup: perfe | ur «are 
uu Ha Ka aaargh: atfas: dfan afr AR 


«md frena," «EAT pd gfe grami gan 
SEIS MEE SISEPRDPISMSÉEIEPELIES ER EHI | 


Translation [NN.V.13] 
[a] [How to remove doubts?] If in a certain injunction, there 1s a doubt 
[concerning gender], a decision should be reached by relying on the 
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following section [from the Mimamsa-sütras]: "Where there is doubt, [the 
decision is reached] on the basis of the rest of the discourse,” MS, 
1/4/13/24. [Reaching a decision concerning gender would be] similar to 
[cases involving decisions concerning] number etc. 

[b] [First example]: There is a doubt whether the base form in the Taddhita 
formation sārasvata is masculine or feminine in the following injunction: 
“There are two rams [to be offered] with respect to the deity sarasvat(i?)” 
(sārasvatau mesau bhavatah). Such [a doubt occurs] because both [the 
feminine and the masculine forms are] seen in the following two 
injunctions: i) “Cooked rice is offered to Sarasvatī” and ii) “Cooked rice is 
offered to Sarasvat” (sarasvatyai carum, sarasvate carum). At this point, it 
is decided that both [the feminine and the masculine forms] are to be 
included [in the base form for the secondary derivation sārasvata] by means 
of a "single-remainder" (ekasesa) complex formation. [This decision is] 
based on the following propitiatory text: "This is the divine couple” (etad 
vai daivyam mithunam). 

[c] [Second example]: There is a doubt whether the base form in the Taddhita 
formation āgneya is a singular or a plural in the following injunction: “[A 
ball of flour cooked on] eight potsherds is [the oblation to be offered] with 
respect to the deity Fire(s?) on the full moon day and new moon day" 
(agneyo stākapālo ' mavasyayam paurņamāsyām ca). This [doubt exists] 
because both [singular and plural forms] are seen in the following texts: i) 
“To you O Fire, [you who are] from the Krttikas" and ii) "O you Fires, after 
giving him wealth ..." (agnaye krttikabhyas te, asma agnayo dravinam 
dattvā). At this point, it is decided that [the base form in the Taddhita 
formation agneya] is in singular. This [is decided] on the ground that [the 
singular form occurs] in the propitiatory text: “[O you oblation], you hold 
on for Fire" (so 'gnaye dhriyasva). 


Explanation [NN.V.13.a]: Sabara explains the doctrine in Mīmāmsā rule [1/4/13/24] 
cited by Kaundabhatta in the following way.*16 There are two sentences in a single context 
or in a single discourse. The first sentence is: "one should place wet pebbles" (aktāh 
sarkarā upadadhāti, Taittirīya-brāhmana, 3.12.5.12) and the second sentence is: “clarified 
butter 1s brilltance” (tejo vai ghrtam). The first sentence does not specifically say as to 
what is used to soak the pebbles. That doubt is removed by the second sentence in the 
same context. 


416 sandigdhesu vākya-sesāt /, MS, 1.4.13.24; aktāh sarkarā upadadhāti, tejo vai ghrtam iti srūyate / tatra 
sandehah, kim ghrta-taila-vasānām anyatamena dravyenáfijaniyah sarkarā uta ghrtenaiveti | ... sandigdhesv 
evam prāpte brümah | ... sāmānya-vacanena visesāpeksiņopakramo vākyasya, visSese nigamana-vašena | 
tasmād ghrta-vidhānam /, MS-B(a), Vol.I., pp. 365-8; TV(a), Pt.I., p. 367; also: K. Kunjunni Raja (1963), pp. 
30-1. 
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Explanation [NN.V.13.b-c]: Both Taddhita formations, sārasvata and āgneya are 
derived by P.4.2.24 (sāsya devatā), which prescribes certain affixes after a word denoting a 
certain deity. The meaning of the whole formation is: “[A y, such that] x is its deity.” 
Since, the case affixes and the feminine affixes are dropped before a Taddhita affix, there is 
no way to know, except through a scholastic interpretation, whether the base form is in 
singular or plural, or whether it is masculine or feminine. 

The sentences s@rasvatau mesau bhavatah and etad vai daivyam mithunam are cited in 
Sabara’s commentary [MS-B(b), Vol.I., p. 545]. References to Mesa offerings to Sarasvat 
and Sarasvati are found in many texts, e.g. Taittirīya-samhitā (1.8.21; 2.1.2), Maitrāyaņī- 
samhitā (2.5.2; 4.7-8; 9.3.5), Kāthaka-samhitā (13.1), and Satapatha-brahmana (12.7.9; 
4.2.5.14). The sentence agneyo 'stākapālah ... is found in several different Vedic texts, 
Taittiriya-Samhita (7.5.21.1), Maitrayani-Samhita (1.10.1), Kathaka-Samhita (9.4-5), and 
Taittirīya-Brāhmaņa (3.9.17.1)] and it also occurs frequently in Sabara's commentary 
[MS-B(b), Vol.I., p. 72, 172, and 192]. The sentence agnaye krttikābhyah is cited in 
Sabara [MS-B(b), Vol.I., p. 564, and Vol.I., p. 434]. Parallels are found in Taittirīya- 
brahmana (3.1.4.1). Parallels to sarasvatyai carum are found in Taittirīya-samhitā (3.5.1) 
and Gopatha-brāhmaņa (2.1.12). However, these passages are not totally identical, cf. 
sarasvatyai carum sarasvate dvādaša-kapālam. 


NN.V.14. (pp. 124) - 
AT rada, TAT ATTA SHH SAAT aaa ATET- 
UIT STEHT AT Wed" erfin iea mat qsarafa sd- 


ARNT A A ATÀ TAARA” scagfiemenr eft di 
amom area 1 <add WT aeaarag fueram 
eamm: i 


Translation [NN.V.14] 

[a] [Controversy with the upholder of physical sex-gender]: Even if all this is 
granted, still the command of the Adhrigu priest “offer him [her?] unto the 
fire" [prāsmā agnim bharata) would be applicable to the female ram [which 
is to be dedicated to the deity] Sarasvat(1?). This would be the case, because 
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the gender pertaining to a pronoun [such as asmai in the above command] is 
common to both sentient and non-sentient, feminine and masculine objects. 

[b] [Objection continued]: The resulting possibility [of performing a sacrifice 
with a female ram] is not desirable. This contradicts what [the 

-~ Mimaàmsakas] say on rule MS [9/1/16/45] in the Ūha-laksaņādhikaraņa. 
[They say that] all animals are equally covered by the injunction, and yet the 
injunction does not apply to [the female ram dedicated to Sarasvat(1)], since 
there is an explicit mention of the masculine gender [by the pronoun asmai 
in the command of the Adhrigu priest]. 

[c] [In the prima facie interpretation of the Bhāsya view which believes that the 
primary signification function of words like chāga is ascertained with 
respect to the technical gender qualified by] the physical sex-gender [of the 
object], there is no difficulty in explaining [this command of the Adhrigu]. 
There are the following justifications: 

i) It is unjust to take recourse to a secondary meaning, while the primary 
meaning is still applicable; and 

i) for this very reason, it is not justified to take recourse to any [unnecessary] 
superimposition [of the masculine gender signified by the word on a female 
ram]. Thus, [this view] can establish the exclusion [of a female ram from 
the domain of application of Adhrigu's command]. 

[d] [Counter-objection]: Let us say that there is neuter gender in the pronoun 
asmai [in the Adhrigu's command], which would equally apply to a female 
ram. Such a neuter gender is prescribed by the rule: “The neuter gender 
occurs for a general reference." 

[e] [Reply to the counter-objection]: One should not say this, because it is 
firmly decided that [the pronoun asmai in the Adhrigu's command] is in the 
masculine. [This is established] on the basis of the anaphoric reference 
[enam to the referent of asmai] in the following text: "let his mother and 
father permit him (enam).” [If asmai were a neuter form, then the anaphoric 
reference to its referent] would have to be enad [and not enam], by the 
following Vārttika [of Katyayana]: “In an anaphoric reference, the form 
enad should be ruled in.” 


Explanation [NN.V.14.a]: In the previous section, Kaundabhatta has presented his 
final interpretation of Pataiijali's view that gender is a property of the word and not of the 
signified object. There he refuted the earlier prima facie interpretation of Patafijali’s view 
that gender is a property of the signified object. From here onwards, Kaundabhatta 
presents a debate between these two interpretations. The upholder of the prima facie 
interpretation of Patanjali’s view argues that the primary signification function of words 
like kumāra “boy,” chāga “a goat," and brahmana “a Brahmin” is ascertained with respect 
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to technical masculine gender qualified by physical male sex. This gender is intended, and 
hence it excludes the female objects, cf. Explanation [NN.V.5.a-b]. The objector in the 
following sections upholds this view. 

Sabara discusses this command of the Adhrigu in his Bhāsya [MS-B(b), Vol.II., pp. 
180-1 and 250]. The pronoun asmai is a masculine or a neuter dative form of the 
pronominal stem idam “this.” The command occurs in the context of a sacrifice called 
Sarasvati Isti. In this sacrifice, a mesa “ram” has to be offered. The objector says that the 
word asmai will not be able to exclude a female ram, because the genders of pronouns are 
universally applicable to animate and inanimate, and male and female objects. The Adhrigu 
Praisa texts are found in Maitrāyaņī-samhitā (4.13.4), Kāthaka-samhitā (16.21), 
Taittirīya-brāhmaņa (3.6.6.1), and Aitareya-brahmana (2.4-7). Specific references to a 
Mesi being offered to Sarasvatī are found in Maitrdyani-samhita (4.7-8; 2.5.2), Kathaka- 
samhitā (13.1), and Taittiriya-samhita (2.1.2). 

Explanation [NN.V.14.b]: Kaundabhatta quotes Mīmāmsā-sūtra (9/1/16/45) and a 
discussion related to it. In the context of the Jyotistoma ritual, several animals to be 
sacrificed in sub-rituals are mentioned. For instance, it 1s said that an animal dedicated to 
Fire should be sacrificed in the Agnistoma ritual. The animal dedicated to Fire and Indra 
should be sacrificed in the Uktha ritual. A female ram (mesi) dedicated to Sarasvati should 
be sacrificed in the Atiratra ritual. After this comes the order of the Adhrigu priest quoted 
in NN.V.14.a. The pronoun asmai in this order is applied by Mīmāmsakas only to male 
animals, excluding the female ram dedicated to Sarasvatī.*!7? Here, the upholder of the 
prima facie interpretation of Patafijali's view argues that there will be a problem of inclusion 
of the female ram, if one accepts Kaundabhatta’s second interpretation of Patafijali. Such 
inclusion of the female ram is contradicted by the Mīmānmsā practice and interpretation of 
texts. 

Explanation [NN.V.14.c]: The upholder of the prima facie interpretation of 
Patafijali’s view believes that the primary signification function of a word is ascertained 
with respect to technical gender qualified by physical sex. Since, the pronoun asmai is a 
masculine form, it refers both to technical masculine gender and to physical male sex, and 
hence it naturally excludes the female ram. Since, there are male animals available in the 
context, one cannot extend the coverage of the form asmai to the female animal either by a 
secondary signification function or by superimposition. Thus, the word asmai will be 
properly restricted to male animals. 

Explanation [NN.V.14.d]: Kaundabhatta responds by suggesting that the form asmai 
could also be derived as a neuter form, and hence it will not be limited to male animals. 
Neuter pronouns can include both male and female objects within their reference. For 
instance, Patafyjali says that when a child is born, one asks kim jātam “what (neut.) is 


417 samāna-vidhānesv egu pašusv aprāptā sārasvatī mesy adhrigu-vacanam kutah / linga-viSesa-nirdesat / 
visista-lingo hy adhrigu-vacanena nirdistah prāsmā agnim bharateti pum-pasuh / stritvam cāsyāh |, MS- 
B(a), Pt.V., p. 1692; also: TV(a), Pt.V., p. 1692. 
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born?" However, what is born can only be a girl or a boy. Thus, the neuter gender will not 
exclude the female objects.4!8 Thus, even if both the sexes are intended, one can use neuter 
gender.*1? Thus, Kaundabhatta argues that there would be a problem of extending the 
command of the Adhrigu priest to a female animal even in the prima facie interpretation of 
Patanjali’s view. 

Explanation [NN.V.14.e]: The objector comes back and points out that the word 
asmai is indeed a masculine word, as is indicated by the anaphoric reference enam. If the 
form asmai were a neuter form, the anaphoric form would have been enad, and not enam. 
To support this conclusion, the objector quotes a modified form of a Varttika of Katyayana: 
enad iti napumsakaika-vacane [Vt. on P.2.4.34, MB, Vol.I., Sec.IL, p. 550]. The Vedic 
passages quoted here are part of the Adhrigu Praisa, cf. Explanation [NN.V.14.a]. 


NN.V.15. (p. 124) 
q | qafwfesaquuüv Wer aiaa- 
ronen dede eurer TART enr wafer | 
TIT g RA AE | ah Faq acer aequ 
am fead"fr ww Maria: d gadaa fegritia 
aRar sur sakt: fe a ead U SLEJA 


Prífag aft R gaea wed 1 eun p THT T 
«SERENA dad, amaA” gaaon A: | 


ami sf aR water, MRO. 
dsdggdgamTuei taa af AAT | 


Translation [NN.V.15] 

[a] [Refutation of the prima facie interpretation of Patafijali’s view]: If that is 
the objection, then we reply as follows. Pronouns like asmai and enam 
signify objects the way they are previously signified [by nouns]. Hence, 
from these words, there is a cognition of only those animals which are 
restricted by masculine gender, as well as the property of goat-ness. 
Therefore, [the sacrificial command] does not apply to a female ram. 

[b] [Pronouns re-signify objects in the same form in which they are previously 
signified, and] in this case, only the masculine gender is re-signified [by the 
pronouns asmai and enam] for the benefit of the majority [of animals 
prescribed in the preceding injunctions]. 


418 evam hi drsyate loke 'nirjiātārthe guna-sandehe ca napumsaka-lingam prayujyate / kim jatam ity ucyate / 
dvayam caiva hi jāyate stri va puman và /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.IL, pp. 105-6. 

419 sshitir napumsakam, sā ca sarvatra vidyate iti sthiti-rūpatvenaiva stri-pumsayor api vivaksāyām siddho 
napumsaka-Sabda-prayogah /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.II., pp. 105-6. 
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[c] This is appropriate. Otherwise, there would be the application [of the 
sacrificial command] to a female ram, by [considering the forms asmai and 
enam to be] single-remainder complex formations (eka-sesa). [These forms 
could be considered to be single-remainder complex formations] on the 
basis of P.1.2.67 (pumān striyā) and the [first] Varttika [on P.1.2.72]: tyad- 
āditah sese pun-napumsakato linga-vacanāni. 

[d] [Refutation of the above objection]: Should [the objector] attempt to 
determine that there is no single-remainder complex formation (eka-sesa) [in 
the forms asmai and enam] on account of [their] singular [number], this 
injunction would not apply to a sacrifice with many animals, [because these 
are only singular forms]. 

[e] Similarly, [if the above contention of the objector is upheld], the section [on 
the Mīmāmsā-sūtra (9/3/8/22):] adhrigu-praisa$ ca tadvat, samāna- 
vidhānās cet would become purposeless. It says that, if there are many 
animals to whom the injunction is equally applicable, then the [above given] 
command of the Adhrigu priest applies to all of them. This 1s similar to a 
case where an injunction with the word patni “wife” in singular applies to a 
sacrificer who has two or more wives. 


Explanation [NN.V.15.a]: In the earlier injunctions, animals like goats are denoted by 
masculine words like chāga in such a way that they are necessarily qualified by both goat- 
ness, as well as male-ness. A pronominal reference in a later injunction refers to these 
animals exactly as they are denoted in the earlier context. For this reason, pronouns like 
asmai and enam signify these animals as possessed of properties like goat-ness, as well as 
male-ness. 

Explanation [NN.V.15.b]: In the previous injunctions, there are male animals, as well 
as a female ram dedicated to the deity Sarasvati. One may say that the pronouns in the 
subsequent command may also signify this whole range of animals including the female 
ram. Kaundabhatta says that only the masculine gender is continued or re-signified by the 
pronouns for the benefit of the majority of the sacrificial injunctions. 

Explanation [NN.V.15.c]: Now Kaundabhatta assumes the position that these 
pronouns like asmai are single-remainder complex formations (eka-sesa) for original 
masculine and feminine words. Therefore, they would include even female animals within 
their range of reference. This being the case, the undesirable possibility of applying the 
command of the Adhrigu priest to a female ram cannot be avoided. 

P.1.2.67 (pumān striyā) says that given two nominals in a construction, which denote a 
male and a female of the same species, only the male-denoting nominal remains, when a 
form is used to signify both. For instance, brahmanau can be the single-remainder 
complex formation (eka-sesa) for brahmanas ca brāhmaņī ca *a male Brahmin and a 
female Brahmin." 
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Kaundabhatta also quotes a Vārttika to support his argument. This Vārttika (Vt. 1 on 
P.1.2.72, tyad-dditah $ese pun-napumsakato linga-vacanāni] says that if there is a noun 
and a pronoun undergoing the single-remainder complex formation, only the pronoun 
remains. Similarly, if there is a masculine or a neuter word involved in this complex 
formation, whether it be a noun or a pronoun, that masculine or neuter gender is attributed 
to the finally retained pronoun.*?0 Thus, for example, sā ca devadattas ca “she and 
Devadatta”” is transformed into tau, and sā ca kunde ca "she and two pots” is transformed 
into tani. Here, the single remainder complex formations tau and tani are respectively in 
the masculine and in the neuter, and yet the signified objects include female entities. Thus, 
even if, in general, the primary signification function of a word is ascertained with technical 
gender qualified by physical sex, wherever possible, single-remainder complex formations 
like tau and tani would include female objects within their range of reference. The same 
must be the case with the pronouns asmai and enam, and hence they must cover the female 
animal. 

Explanation [NN.V.15.d]: The weak point in the argument offered above by 
Kaundabhatta is that the forms asmai and enam are in singular, while usually the single- 
remainder complex formations are in non-singular number. The instances given in the last 
section, tau and tani are respectively in dual and plural. Thus, the objector exploits this 
point and claims that there cannot be any single-remainder complex formations in singular. 
Therefore, the forms asmai etc. are not single-remainder complex formations. 

Kaundabhatta argues in response that such singular forms must indeed be treated to be 
single-remainder complex formations. Otherwise, there will be the difficulties pointed out 
in this section. An injunction which mentions only one wife for the sacrificer would not 
apply to a sacrificer with many wives. To include these multiple wives, Kaundabhatta 
argues that one must consider these singular forms as single-remainder complex 
formations. If indeed these words like asmai are single-remainder complex formations, 
then it is difficult to avoid inclusion of the female ram from the range of reference for the 
command of the Adhrigu priest. 

Explanation [NN.V.15.e]: The text of the Mīmāmsā-sūtra (9/3/8/22) as quoted by 
Kaundabhatta differs to some extent from the text as found in the Poona edition: adhrigau 
savaniyesu tadvat, samāna-vidhānās cet, (MS, Vol.V., p. 1756]. In that section, it is 
decided that an injunction with the word patnī “wife” in singular does apply to a person, 
even if he has more than one wife. Similarly, the order of the Adhrigu priest does apply to 
sacrifices with many animals, even if it has only a singular pronoun.??! Thus, 


420 MB, Vol I., Sec.II., p. 107. 


421 asti some pasur agnī-somīyah / ... tatrādhrigāv idam samāmnāyate | prāsmā agnim bharata ... ity evam adi / 
yada tv agnī-somīyah savanīyās ca samāna-vidhānāh, tatredam vicāryate | kim adhrigau prāsmai ity evam 
ādi padam ühitavyam uta neti | kim prāptam / tato 'tidesah kriyate | adhrigau tadvad iti / tatra yah patny- 
adhikarane pūrva-paksah, sa iha pūrva-paksah / yah siddhāntah sa iha siddhāntah | üha iti pūrva-paksaņ, 
avikāra iti siddhāntah /, MS-B(a), Pt.V., p. 1756. 
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Kaundabhatta finally attempts to show that, in the prima facie interpretation of Patafijali’s 


view, there will be the problem of inclusion of female animals where it is not desired. 


[a] 


[b] 


[c] 


[d] 


NN.V.16. (p. 124) 


Aaa 


aq ReRe Aaa ANARA | aA | eda t- 
mÀ AAA ANAN | aà alm- 
fear Fear: duet g: | «wredredrap aq” ef Sareea 
angela Seay | HUT RARA TATA: | 


Translation [NN.V.16] 


[Objector’s defense]: [Accepting for the sake of argument the view that 
asmai etc. are single-remainder complex formations], the singular affix [at 
the end of these so-called single-remainder complex formations] could be 
explained by construing it with the singularity of each of the individuals 
[rather than with all possible objects including female animals]. 
[Refutation]: That is not valid, because, if a single-remainder complex 
formation is adopted for signifying each individual severally, then it would 
be impossible to obtain the singular ending for [such a single-remainder 
complex formation]. 

Even if it were possible [to refer to single individuals severally by a single- 
remainder complex formation], one would not be able to avoid the 
[undesirable] inclusion of a female ram, as it has been demonstrated earlier. 
Rule P.1.2.58 (jāty-ākhyāyām ekasmin bahu-vacanam anyatarasyām) is 
certainly a proof for establishing that a single-remainder complex formation 
is intended for inclusion of many [objects within the signification of one 
word]. Otherwise, this special prescription of a singular ending for 
[signifying] plurality [of signified objects] would be purposeless. 


Explanation [NN.V.16.a]: In the last section, Kaundabhatta pointed out that the form 


asmai in the command of the Adhrigu priest is a single-remainder complex formation (eka- 
Sesa), and that it would, therefore, include the female animals within its range of reference. 


Here, the opponent tries an unsafe argument. He says the following. Let us accept for 


the sake of argument that there can be a single-remainder complex formation in singular. 
By the use of the singular ending, it now refers to the singularity inherent in each single 
individual, but not necessarily all possible individuals, including female animals. Thus, 
there is a chance that we may be able to exclude the female animal, because its inclusion is 
not absolutely necessary to explain the singular of the single-remainder complex formation. 
This argument, if accepted, would be a way out of the difficulties pointed out by 
Kaundabhatta. 
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Explanation [NN.V.16.b]: Kaundabhatta rejects this proposal. If a single-remainder 
complex formation in singular were meant to refer to the singularity of single individuals, 
then it would not be possible to have the singular ending itself. Singularities of many 
objects together would produce a plurality. Thus, a single-remainder complex formation in 
singular can refer to all individuals of a class together, and not to a few selected individuals 
severally. 

Explanation [NN.V.16.c]: Even if the reasoning of the objector is accepted for the 
sake of argument, still it would not be possible to exclude the female animal. The single- 
remainder complex formation would also refer to the singularity of each female individual. 
In the view of the objector, a single-remainder complex formation may not necessarily refer 
to all individuals of a class together, but it certainly refers to any member or any number of 
members including both genders. There is no logical reason, why it will exclude a female 
animal. 

Explanation [NN.V.16.d]: P.1.2.58 (jāty-ākhyāyām ekasmin bahu-vacanam 
anyatarasyām) says that in case a singular word signifies a whole class, it may optionally 
take a plural ending. This means that even in the singular it does signify the whole class. 
For instance, the expressions brāhmaņah pūjyah “a (=any) Brahmin is to be honored” and 
brahmanah pijyah “[all] Brahmins are to be honored" are identical in their meaning. 
Kaundabhatta believes that this rule lends support to his contention that there can be a 
single-remainder complex formation in singular, and that it signifies the whole class of 
objects. 

Nagesabhatta holds a very different view. He says that the sentence "one should not 
kill a Brahmin” should be explained by assuming that the word in singular signifies a 
generic property. For this reason, the word “Brahmin” covers all individuals having the 
property of Brahmin-ness. However, it cannot be regarded to be a single-remainder 
complex formation in singular. To be a single-remainder complex formation, the word in 
singular must be capable of causing a cognition of all Brahmin individuals directly, and not 
through the intervention of the generic property.422 Nagesabhatta rightly points out that the 
notions of single-remainder complex formation and using a singular to indicate a whole 
class are two entirely different procedures and they presuppose different philosophical 
views regarding primary meaning. Kaundabhatta has apparently confused these issues in 
the heat of the debate. As I see it, part of the problem lies in going to the exegetical 
discussions for a resolution of what is essentially a philosophical issue. The Mīmāmsā 
system has its canons of textual interpretation, which are not necessarily suitable in the 
context of a philosophical debate. Thus, there is a mixture here of philosophical and 
exegetical issues, and Kaundabhatta is not totally convincing in his argumentation. 


422 na ca brühmanam hanyād ity ādau jāti-padārthāsrayeņaiva nirvāho bhāsya uktah / vyakti-pakse yam 
kaūcit brahmanam ahatvā krtī syāt ity ādi dūsaņam uktam / eka-sesasya tu nāyam visayah / sakala- 
brāhmaņa-vyakti-bodhakatāvac-chabdasyātidurghajatayā tatraika-Sesena sādhutvānvākhyānasya kartum 
asakyatvat /, BSS, Pt.I., p. 376. 
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[a] 
[b] 


[c] 


[d] 


[e] 


NN.V.17. (p. 125) 


AAA FTATT qur saver ef etary | ud ae 
TTT LTA a TS T a ARA quraeracret ator 
area T an: ee: faa | 


Translation [NN.V.17] 


The application of the Krtvā-cintayā Adhikarana section [in the 
Mahabhdasya] is equally justified in both [the views]. 

For this very reason, it is possible to justify that words like sukla “white,” 
which refer to objects possessing [color] qualities and which express the 
added element of [color] quality, simply copy the gender and the number of 
the substantive word, and, therefore, are in agreement with the substantive 
word. 

Hence, the following rule is justified: "Neuter gender occurs for a general 
reference." [This rule] is meant [to take into account] the usage [of words] 
purely in reference to the unavoidable state of equillibrium. When objects in 
general are intended, gender in the form of the decrease and increase of the 
ultimate elements of Primal Matter is not intended. [This can be explained] 
on the basis of the maxim: "After all exceptions are exhausted, what remains 
is covered by the general rule." 

It should be realized that words like dārāh “wife” have the [fixed] 
masculine gender and they occur in plural. Since, there is no [general] 
explanation, their [plural] usage to signify a single object has to be accepted 
[as an exception] as it stands. 

Similarly, in this view [of gender as a word-property], there is no problem 
of accepting [three] co-extensive generic properties [as genders]. Also, 
there is economy [of assumptions] in not accepting a separate primary 
signification function with respect to physical sex. Hence, this seems to be 
the appropriate way [of interpreting the concept of gender]. 
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Explanation [NN.V.17.a]: The text referred to here as Krtvd-cintaya Adhikarana is a 


section of the Mahabhasya [MB, Vol.I., Sec.L, pp. 49-50]. Here, Patafijali considers a 
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number of alternative views one after the other. He rejects a certain view and accepts a 
certain view, and later he comes back to the earlier view. For a summary of this section, 
see: Introduction, D.2.vi. Most of the references to krtvā cinta are found in Mīmāmsā 
works. Franklin Edgerton (1929: 284) explains this as: “supposition by making (assuming 
a thing to be so), an illustration of a hypothetical case, ‘play’ example of a rule for which no 
actual instance is known to exist.” Referring to a discussion in Sabara, Kumarilabhatta 
says: yas tu bhāsyakāreņopanyāsah krtah sa krtvācintā-nyāyeneti drastavyam, TV(a), 
Vol.IIL, p. 308. Ganganath Jha (1914: 1269) renders this passage as: “That the Bhasya 
has introduced this question here is simply by way of taking for granted and putting 
forward something for the purpose of introducing a discussion.” Kumārilabhatta also 
refers to a discussion in the Paspasahnika of the Mahābhāsya as being in the mode of 
krtvā cinta - yatha krtva cintā tathā tayā rītyā ity arthah / yat punah parāvriya 
bhasyakarenoktam (pataūjalinā vyakarane) 'athavā punar astu jūāne dharmah’ iti 
abhyupetya-vādamātram tat pūrvokta-dosa-parihāra-sāmarthya-pradarsanārtham krtvā- 
cintā-nyāyenoktam /, TV (1.3.8.27) cited in MK, Vol.III, p. 1471. For further discussion of 
krtvā-cintā-nyāya, see G.A. Jacob (1907: pp. 21-22). 

However, it is not very clear as to why Kaundabhatta brings in this Adhikarana in the 
present context. It may mean that both the forms, singular and plural, used to signify a 
class are acceptable. "The plural form can be explained by saying that a word primarily 
signifies an individual. The singular form can be justified by saying that a word primarily 
signifies a generic property. Perhaps, the intention of Kaundabhatta in citing this section, is 
to show that linguistic usage can be accounted for by alternative explanations. 

Explanation [NN.V.17.b]: Words like sukla “white” are quality words, in as much as 
they signify a color quality. But they could be used in two ways. Either they signify the 
color quality as their principal meaning, or this color quality is signified as a qualification of 
an object. If these words are used in the latter capacity, they are adjectival nominals. 

The number and gender of these quality words used as adjectivals are determined by 
their agreement with the substantive, lit. qualificandum-word. Patajfijali says that the gender 
and number of these words are determined by reference to the locus of these qualities. For 
instance, suklam vastram “white cloth,” suklā sati “white sari," and suklah kambalah 
“white blanket” show three different kinds of agreement. The method of agreement 
demonstrated by Patafijali heavily relies on an ontological commitment.423 

Explanation [NN.V.17.c]: The maxim sāmānye napumsakam has been discussed in 
detail in the Introduction, D.4.vi. Kaundabhatta says that his explanation of neuter gender 
as the generic gender is in line with another maxim. The procedure of autsargika-vacana- 
nyāya is a simple procedure which says that the domain of a general rule is what is left over 
after applying all exception rules. 


423 guna-vacananam ca sabdānām āsrayato linga-vacanāni bhavanti / tad yatha - suklam vastram, sukla sari, 
Suklah kambalah, suklau kambalau, suklāh kambalāh, iti yad asau drayam srito gunas tasya yal lingam 
vacanam ca tad guņasyāpi bhavati /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 424. 
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Patafijali says that the singular affix (eka-vacana) is the general affix, while dual and 
plural affixes are exceptions defined in terms of duality and plurality of the signified 
objects. The singular is not so defined. The domain left over by applying dual and plural 
affixes is the domain of the singular affix.424 Similarly, the neuter gender is considered to 
be the general domain, and the masculine and the feminine genders are the domains of 
exceptions. Whatever is left over by these two domains is the domain of the neuter gender. 

Explanation [NN.V.17.d]: The word darah “wife” is a masculine word and it is 
always in plural. The gender signified by a word does not necessarily agree with the 
physical sex of the object. Similarly, though this word occurs in plural, it signifies a single 
object. These anomalies of speech are a matter of linguistic reality, and they have to be 
accepted as such. 

Explanation [NN.V.17.e]: Here, Kaundabhatta again sums up the merits of his view 
in contrast with the demerits of other views of gender. Genders as co-extensive generic 
properties involve an additional ontological commitment, as well as a violation of the rule 
that co-extensive properties cannot all be generic properties, cf. Introduction, D.4.viii. 
Similarly, Kaundabhatta discards the first interpretation of Patafijali’s view, which assumes 
that gender is a property of the signified object, and that the primary signification function 
of a word is ascertained with respect to both, the technical gender as well as physical sex. 
This is also said to involve prolixity. Thus, Kaundabhatta rejects all other views, and 
insists on his final interpretation of Patafijali's view that genders are properties of words. 
The question which has been left unexplained by Kaundabhatta is how gender can be a 
property of a word, and yet be explainable in terms of the Samkhyan conception offered by 
Patafijali. This is a significant gap in his discussion, which ultimately provokes 
Nagesabhatta into rejecting this view altogether. 


424 ekavacanam utsargah karisyate, tasya dvi-bahvor arthayor dvi-vacana-bahu-vacane bādhake bhavi- 
syatah /, MB, Vol.I., Sec.I., p. 224. 


SECTION SIX 


NN.VI.1. (p. 125) 


afaa dearatad frefacm | 


Translation [NN.V.1.] 


[a] [The meaning of a noun consists of] four [elements, 1.e. the earlier] three 
along with number. 


Explanation [NN.VI.1.a]: In this alternative, the case-affix signifies only the kāraka, 
and it may be regarded to be a co-signifier (dyotaka) of number and gender. Kaiyata and 
Nāgešabhatta refer to a hypothetical view in which all elements except number are signified 
by the nominal, and number alone is the meaning of the affix. Though this view has been 
ascribed to Kaundabhatta by some sources, this is not his view.425 

Sabara says that a case affix directly signifies number which resides in the meaning of 
the nominal stem.426 He uses the method of anvaya-vyatireka to establish that number is 
signified by the affix.42” This argument is identical to the one which is used by Pataiijali, 
cf. Introduction, B.2. Mimamsakas firmly believe that number and kāraka are signified by 
the case affix according to Kātyāyana and Patafijali.428 These two grammarians have 
discussed this question in great detail.42? For a detailed discussion on the nature of 
number, see: Introduction, D.5. 


NN.VL.2. (p. 125) 
ee perf fg aAa- 
aay: saa oer carte eaaa «fu ora” 
Kad Media THAT attra THAT aa arm: 
Head | TT 4 Teda dam gm Ga durt: pueda 


425 kecit tu samkhyā-mātram vibhakty-arthah, kārakāntam catuskam prātipadikārthah ity Ghuh /, LM, p. 1150; 
bhūsaņādi-matam āha kecit tv iti /, LM-KL, p. 1150. 

426 vibhaktir hi tarhi srutyā prātipadikārtha-gatam samkhyārtham brüte /, MS-B(a), Pt.IV., p. 1203. 
7 loke pašum ānayety eka-vacane sati eka-pasu-visistam ānayanam pratiyate | pašū ānayeti dvitva-visistam 


gamyate | tatra hy ekatvam apaiti / dvitvam upajāyate | ... yasya cāgame yad upajāyate, sa tasyartha iti 
gamyate /, MS-B(a), Pt.IV., p. 1205; also Pt.IL, p. 723,; and TV(b), p. 950. 

42 dvabhyam api vākya-kāra-bhāsya-kārābhyām bahu-vacana-varttike 'bhihita-vārttike ca dvāv api 
karmatvādy-ekatvādi-vācyatva-paksau dūram anusrtyānte nirdosatayāvadhāritam - karmddi-visista 
ekatvādayo vibhakty-arthā iti I, TV(a), PtII., p. 926. 


429 MB, Vol.I., Sec. IL, p. 235, 239, 478ff; Vol.I., p. 280. 
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arate 1 a ga «arfas Aa ar eafgearetar fara” 
EISEIEPEREIPEE R27: | 


Translation [NN.VI.2] 

[a] [Fifth view: The meaning of a noun consists of] five [elements, i.e. the 
earlier] four along with karaka. 

[b] On the basis of concurrent occurrence and concurrent non-occurrence, it is 
appropriate to say that the three elements beginning with gender are 
signified by the affix. Yet the primary signification function of a nominal 
stem with respect to these [elements] is assumed on the following grounds: 
a) There is cognition of gender etc. in usages such as “look at the yogurt" 
(dadhi pasya), where the [accusative singular] case affix [after the stem 
dadhi] is deleted, and b) the Lingānusāsana texts deal only with stems. 

[c] Again, a cognition of certain elements could be derived from a certain 
[linguistic item], if and only if, the item is firmly ascertained to be a signifier 
[with respect to those elements]. When [the nominal base and the case 
affix] occur together, [there is a cognition of gender etc.] from both. 

[d] This also agrees with the Vākyapadīya: "Case affixes could be either 
signifiers or co-signifiers of duality etc." [VP, IT. 164] 


Explanation [NN.VI.2.a]: For details on this view, see: Introduction, H.3.' For 
details on the notion of karaka, see: Introduction, D.6. 

Explanation [NN.VI.2.b]: Kauņdabhatta clarifies that he does not accept this 
paūcaka view in all cases. However, in general, gender, number, and karaka are signified 
by the case affix, and this can be established by the method of anvaya-vyatireka. Bhartrhari 
and Helārāja also apply this method to establish that a karaka is distinct from the meaning 
of a nominal, and that it is signified by a case affix. 40 

In certain usages, there is no case affix, and yet the nominal stem itself signifies all the 
five meanings. The example given by Kaundabhatta is dadhi pasya. Here, the form dadhi 
is an accusative singular form, where the affix -am is deleted, and the nominal stem dadhi 
has been retained. Yet this nominal stem signifies all the meaning elements, including the 
kāraka, i.e. karman “object.” This example is discussed by Kaiyata.43! He also discusses 
certain other examples.432 This argument is given from the point of view of the 
communicative value of the actual form dadhi in the utterance dadhi pasya, rather than from 


430 drsto hy avyatireke 'pi vyatireko 'nvaye 'sati | vrksādy-arthānvayas tasmāt vibhakty-artho 'nya isyate //, 
VP, I, Sadhana-samuddesa, verse 43; also: VP-H(p), p. 265. 

431 pancakam prātipadikārthah / tathā hi dadhi pasya ity ādau vibhakti-sravaņam antareņāpi paficapy 
arthah pratīyante svārthādayah /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 235. 

432 yathā payah payo jarayatity atra vināpi vibhaktyā kartr-karma-pratitir bhavati paūcaka-prātipadikārtha- 
daršane /, MB-P, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 323; VBS-P, p. 252. 
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the point of view of Pāņinian derivation. From the analytical point of view of Pāņinian 
grammar, the zero replacement for the affix -am carries the same semantic and syntactic 
value as the original -am. From this point of view, there is no difference between the 
derivations vana + am > vanam and dadhi + am > dadhi + @ > dadhi. The affix -am 
and its allomorph @ carry the same semantic and syntactic value. However, Kaundabhatta 
assumes a different point of view. From the point of a view of a common listener of 
language, there is only the form dadhi, and yet it is contextually capable of signifying the 
whole range of meanings including gender, number, and kāraka. This is the justification 
for the pañcaka view. 

The second reason given by Kaundabhatta in support of the pacaka view is that in the 
Linganusasana texts, only nominal stems are given and gender is attached to each of them. 
However, this applies to gender alone. 

Explanation [NN.VI.2.c]: A meaning element M can be cognized from a linguistic 
item L, if and only if the item L is firmly ascertained to be a signifier with respect to M. 
Thus, if one accepts a particular view of signification, one is bound to a particular way of 
explaining the process of meaning cognition. 

Explanation [NN.VI.2.d]: According to Kaundabhatta, the verse quoted from the 
Vākya-padīya [11.164] refers to karaka and gender as well. According to the commentary 
Prabha, this is a reference to number and kāraka, but not to gender.433 This commentary 
interprets the Vakya-padiya verse as an indication that gender is indeed signified by the 
stem, while there may be a question about number and karaka. 


NN.VL3. (p. 125) 


Rc facia Sor 1 ffir: | safer it 
anatata we KTR | are Bf | equam | 


Translation [NN. V1.3] 

[a] [Objection to the Pafcaka view]: If it is the case [that all five elements are 
signified by the nominal stem], then the following doctrine will become 
invalidated: “A [meaning] cognition from a sup [= case affix] is a cause of 
a verbal cognition in which the meaning of the nominal is the qualifier [and 
the meaning of the affix is the qualificandum].” 

[b] [Response to the above objection]: This [objection] is not valid. One could 
still explain [the above doctrine] by taking recourse to the co-signified 
meaning of case-affixes. 


433 atra dvitvādīnām vibhaktaya ity uktyā samkhyā-kārakayor vācakatva eva mata-bhedo darsitah / na tu 
lingamse, iti lingam prātipadikārtha eveti dhvanyate /, VBS-P, p. 252. 
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[c] By saying that [all these five alternatives are found] in grammatical texts, 
[Bhattoji Diksita] removes a possible misconception that these [alternatives] 
are not in accordance with [the teachings of] the three great sages. Here, 
"grammatical texts" is a reference to [discussions in the Mahabhasya] on 
P.1.2.64 etc. 

Explanation [NN.VI.3.a]: The objector believes that the meaning of an affix is the 
qualificandum, and the meaning of the nominal stem is the qualifier. This is the view of 
Naiyāyikas.** This cannot be explained, if all meanings are signified by a nominal. 
Kaundabhatta points out that such a qualificative cognition can be explained by referring to 
the meaning co-signified by the affix. 

Explanation [NN.3.b]: As pointed out above, the Naiyayika view of a qualificative 
cognition can be explained by taking recourse to meanings co-signified by the affix. 
Different authorities, however, differ on the nature of such a qualificative cognition. For 
instance, Nāgešabhatta rejects the Nyàya view that the meaning of the nominal is the 
qualifier, and the meaning of the affix is the qualificandum. For him an individual object is 
the qualificandum, and all other meanings are qualifiers.425 Mīmāmsakas believe that 
number and kāraka qualify the individual object signified by the nominal, but they do not 
agree with Nāgešabhatta in holding the pañcaka view to be the final view, Explanation 
[NN.VI.1.a].436 


434 jitarārthānavacchinne svārthe yo bodhanāksamah | tih-arthasya nibhādy-anyah sa và pratyaya ucyate |l, 

SSP(b), p. 11. 

na ca paficanam api prātipadikārthatve prātipadikārtha-prakāraka-bodhe sub-janyopasthitir hetur ity 
ādikam vilīyeteti vacyam | istāpatteh | jāti-linga-samkhyā-kāraka-sakti-visistasya dravyasyaiva bodhena 
sub-artha-visegyaka-bodhasya kha-puspāyamāņatvāt /, LM, pp. 1150-1, and 1210-2; etena ... bhiisanoktam 
apāstam |, LM-KL, p. 1151; also: VBS-K, p. 449. 

gunas ca vibhakty-arthah (samkhyā) | pradhānam prātipadikārthah | prütipadikürtha-visesgo 
vibhaktyābhidhīyate /, MS-B(a), Pt. V., p. 1753; sabdās tāvad dvi-prakārāh / kecid vācyam sva-pradhānam 
āhuh | nopasarjanatvena | yathā vrksāv iti vrksa-Sabdah svārtha-pradhānah uccāryate | kecid vacyam 
artham anyatropasarjanībhūtam bruvate / na sva-pradhāna-bhūtam / yathātraiva vrksāv iti dvi-vacanam 
prātipadikopasarjanam ātmānam bravīti /, TT, Pt. V., p. 1893. 


[a] 


[b] 


[c] 
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NN.VII.1. (p. 125) 


rafe terr fiafia vem - 


Translation [NN.VII.1] 
In certain cases, the meaning of nominals consists of even six [elements]. 
Thus, [Bhattoji Diksita] says: "If the distinction [between an imitation word 
and an imitated word] is intended, then [an imitated] word becomes [the 
meaning of the imitation word]. If [the above distinction is] not [intended], 
then a word cognized even through audition etc. appears in the contents of 
the verbal cognition [as does its meaning ]." 
It is a matter of direct experience that a word becomes an object of verbal 
cognition. The Vākya-padīya [1.56] refers to such an experience: "Words 
do not illuminate [their] meaning, without [themselves becoming] objects 
[of cognition ]."' 
In a sentence such as “Utter the [word] ‘bull’,” it is not possible to utter the 
object. Therefore, the verbal cognition [from such a sentence] cannot be 
properly explained, unless a word [itself] becomes an object [of the verbal 
cognition]. Thus, it is necessary that there should be a [primary] 
signification function [of a word] with respect to itself. 


Explanation [NN.VII.1.a]: Bhartrhari points out that the nature of meaning, i.e. the 
signified object, is often uncertain, but words invariably signify their own form (sva- 
rūpa).43? All words signify first the generic property pertaining to their own word-form 
(Sabda-jati), and then they signify the generic property pertaining to the signified object.438 
Helaraja explains that the relation of a word with the signified object may fluctuate, but its 


437 artha -mātram viparyastam sva-rüpe tu sthitih sthirā /, VP, II, 256cd; also: VP-P, Vol.II., p. 368. 


438 sva jātih prathamam sabdaih sarvair evābhidhīyate |, VP, TI, Jāti-samuddeša, verse 6. 
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relation with the generic property pertaining to its own word-form does not change. 
Therefore, the generic property pertaining to a word's own form is its primary 
significatum.*9 For details of the notion of a word-generic-property, see: Introduction, 
E.3. The distinction between an imitation word and an imitated word has also been 
discussed in the Introduction, F.5-6. 

Let us say that the word W signifies the meaning M. Then the imitation (anukarana) of 
the word W would be “W.” If the distinction between W and “W” is intended, then one can 
say that “W” signifies W, and that the primary signification function of “W” is ascertained 
with respect to W, while the primary signification function of W is ascertained with respect 
to M. 

If one does not wish to admit the distinction between the imitation word “W” and the 
imitated word W, then there is only the word W to deal with. In this alternative, one can say 
that when the word W is heard, there are two cognitions. Along with the cognition of the 
meaning M, there is an auditory perception of the word W. In this way, the word W itself 
becomes an object of the cognition resulting from itself. The status of the auditorily 
perceived word W is not exactly identical with that of M, but it is like that of M. 

Explanation [NN.VII.1.b]: Cf. Introduction, F.4. 

Explanation [NN.VIL1.c]: The word iti in Sanskrit performs the same function as a 
quotation mark does in English, cf. Introduction, F.1. In some cases, however, iti is not 
used, and yet one has to understand that a word stands for itself. The example given by 
Kaundabhatta speaks for itself. In the sentence gam uccāraya, the accusative form gam 
stands for the object of the verb uccāraya “pronounce, utter.” Normally, the accusative 
gam, referring to the meaning of the word would stand for a cow or a bull. However, in 
the present utterance, the accusative is intended to refer to the form of the word itself, not as 
gam, but as the original word-stem go. This inflected use of imitation words in Sanskrit is 
somewhat like the English usage: “I will not tolerate any ifs and buts,” where the word- 
imitations for "if" and “but” are inflected with plural affixes. 


NN.VIL2. (p. 125) 
qa Tea fale: | AESAAT: AARAA | TE” 
Raat WITT TSA GTA | SRTRITUTAT 
TACT | TAMA TAT TATA aq | Vd. HAT- 


439 wa go-sabdatvadika | evam cāsādhāraņatvena visesaņatvāt tayā sambandhāvyabhicārah | sabdasyārtha- 
jatya sambandha-vyabhicāre 'piti svā jātir eva mukhyam abhidheyam ity uktam bhavati |, VP-H(p), p. 16. 
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Translation [NN.VII.2] 

[a] [Refutation of possible objections from Naiyayikas]: A secondary 
signification function [of a word, as proposed by Naiyayikas], is not 
sufficient [to let the word-form appear in the content of the verbal 
cognition], because a conventional secondary signification function is 
[virtually] identical with a primary signification function. 

[b] In an expression such as [the Siva-sütra]: ja-ba-ga-da-da-S, no primary 
meaning [other than the sounds themselves] is perceived. Hence, it is 
impossible to ascertain a secondary signification function, which is a 
relation of [primary meaning to secondary meaning]. If a signification 
function cannot be ascertained, it is useless. 

[c] As it will be pointed out later, one cannot take recourse to a misconstrued 
primary signification function [to account for the cognition of a word from 
itself]. 

[d] Similarly, vernacular expressions are cognized from their imitations. 
[According to Naiyāyikas], they [= vernacular words] do not have any 
primary signification function. For this [very] reason, they could not have 
any secondary signification function [with respect to their own form]. 
Thus, it would be difficult to explain [a cognition of vernacular words from 
their imitations]. Therefore, one should accept a primary signification 
function [of a word with respect to its own form]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.2.a]: Gangeša says that a word does not have a primary 
signification function with respect to its own form (sva-paratve), but that it has a secondary 
signification function to refer to it.44° — Kaundabhatta presumes that Naiyayikas are 
claiming that there is a conventional secondary signification function of a word with respect 
to its own form, and then he points out that a conventional secondary signification function 
is virtually identical with a primary signification function, cf. Introduction, E.5.iii. While a 
normal secondary signification function is triggered into operation by the realization that the 
primary meaning cannot be construed with the meaning of other words, or that it does not 
conform to the known intention of the speaker, no such realization is necessary to trigger 
the conventional secondary signification function. Thus, its operation is as automatic as 
that of the primary signification function. Thus, claiming that a conventional secondary 
signification function allows a word to refer to its own form is as good as admitting a 
primary signification function. 

Explanation [NN.VIL2.b]: Kaundabhatta cites the Siva-sūtra: ja-ba-ga-da-da-S as 
an example, where there is no primary meaning. A Naiyāyika, therefore, cannot claim that 
a word signifies its own form by secondary signification function, since, according to the 


440 go-padādes ca sva-paratve laksaņaiva, na saktih /, TC, p. 681. 
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Nyāya system, a secondary signification function is a relation of the primary meaning to the 
secondary meaning. In the absence of a primary meaning, there cannot exist a relation 
between a primary meaning and a secondary meaning. Since, a secondary signification 
function cannot be ascertained, there is no question of using an unascertained signification 
function. It simply does not exist.4! 

Gangesa argues that, in the Siva-sūtra: ja-ba-ga-da-da-S, the entire sequence does not 
have a primary meaning, but each of the individual sounds, i.e. j, b, g, d, and d, have a 
primary meaning of their own. For instance, the sound a stands for Vāsudeva. Similarly, 
each sound of the Sanskrit alphabet has a certain meaning. Therefore, one can certainly 
have a primary meaning, and then have a secondary signification function as a relation of 
this primary meaning to the secondary meaning, i.e. the form of the word.^^? Gangesa 
cites a sentence ja-ba-ga-da-da-sam āha “X said ja-ba-ga-da-da-S." He says that here the 
verb “said” applies not to the whole collection of sounds, but to each sound individually. 
Since each sound has one of these mystical meanings, one can then build a case for a 
secondary signification function of each sound for its own phonetic form. This argument 
has been refuted by the commentaries Prabha and Sankari on the Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa- 
sara. They argue that individual sounds may have meaning, but the sequence as a whole 
does not have any meaning, besides referring to the sounds themselves. They also point 
out that one can understand the meaning of the sentence “he said ja-ba-ga-da-da-S," 
without ever explicitly being aware of the so-called primary meanings of individual 
sounds.443 Therefore, one is urged to accept that a word has a primary signification 
function with respect to its own form. 

Explanation [NN.VII.2.c]: Gange$sa proposes that, in the absence of a real primary 
signification function of a word with respect to its own form, one may take recourse to a 
kind of misconstrued primary signification function of a word for itself. It is like saying 
that a word denotes itself in some unofficial, illegal way. One understands a word's own 
form from a word, and one thinks that this cognition is a meaning cognition, though it is 
strictly speaking not a legitimate signification function of a word.444 This may yield a 
cognition of a word from itself, and yet would not carry with it the legitimacy of a cognition 
derived from a signification function of a word. Kaundabhatta says that he has refuted the 
notion of sakti-bhrama “misconstrued signification function" later in his work, though I 
have not been able to locate this refutation. 

Explanation [NN.VII.2.d]: This refers to the peculiar theological attitude of 
Naiyāyikas toward Sanskrit. They believe that only Sanskrit words can have real primary 


441 tad-dharmāvacchinna-visayaka-sābda-buddhitvāvacchinnam prati tad-dharmavacchinna-niripita-vrtti- 
visista-jūāānam hetuh / ata eva nāgrhīta-vrttikasya sābdabodhah |, PLM, p. 27. 
nanv evam ja-ba-ga-da-da-šam āhety ādau nirarthakesu laksaņā na syāt / svārtha-sambandhābhāvād iti 
cen na | na hi ja-ba-ga-da-da-šam āhety atra samudāye kriyanvayah | samudāyasyoccāraņāsambhavāt | kim 
tu dvandvānantara-sruta-kriyā-padena pratyeka-varņe svārthānvaya-bodhanam / pratyeka-varņasya ca 
Saktatvena svārtha-sambandhād eva svasmin laksaņā /, TC, pp. 685-6. 
443 VBS-S, p. 235; VBS-P, p. 256. 
svārtha-sambandhāgrahe ca sva-rūpopasthitih sakti-bhramāt /, TC, p. 686. 
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signification functions, in the form of God’s desire that a specific word should signify a 
specific meaning. Such a desire of God does not exist in the case of Prakrit words, which 
are supposed to be deformations of proper Sanskrit words at the hands of incapable and 
deficient people. Thus, the Prakrit languages have no legitimate status, including any 
legitimate meaningfulness. A Prakrit word has no meaning. It reminds the listener of the 
proper Sanskrit word, which in turn denotes a certain meaning.44> Kauņdabhatta says 
that, if Prakrit words cannot have a primary meaning, they cannot have a secondary 
signification function either to refer to their own form, or to refer to some other meaning. 
Thus, a Naiyāyika cannot maintain his position. 


NN.VIL3. somes 126) 


qur a ft aaqararacraier fare qur aft | 
MB NEC sup ara: | wefafr pfa- 
AS ATTS RUM 
fifreguaeafüg: | car a AMATU qur rel 
af ag RRL ICECC SS | 


Translation [NN.VII.3] 

[a] Thus, a word-form itself is likewise [a meaning of a noun], if the distinction 
between an imitated word and an imitation word is intended. That is to say, 
an imitated [word] becomes a primary meaning of an [imitation] nominal 
stem. 

[b] This is what is meant. In imitations such as “make [the sound] patat,” the 
distinction between an imitation word and an imitated word is clearly 
established, because they possess opposing properties such as being 
composed of physical non-linguistic sounds versus being composed of 
articulated linguistic sounds, etc. 

[c] Thus, one has to accept the primary signification function [of an imitation 
word] with respect to [an imitated] word, in order to derive its cognition and 
to explain how it becomes a [legitimate] object of a verbal cognition. 


Explanation [NN.VIL3.a]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.1.a]. 
Explanation [NN.VIL3.b]: Cf. Introduction, F.5. 


445 šā ca Saktih samskrta eva nāpabhramšesu /, TC, p. 641; tatra sādhu-sabda-smaraņād evānvaya-bodha ity 
eke |, MD, p. 85; tesām [prākrtādīnām] samskrta-sabda-jūāpakatayaivārtha-pratyāyakatvasyānubhava- 
siddhatvena tesu sakty-akalpanāt / na caivam apabhramšād artha-pratity-anupapattir iti vàcyam / sakti- 
bhramāt tad-upapatteh /, MD, p. 86. For the socio-linguistic implications of such doctrines, see: Madhav 
Deshpande (1985: 144-146) and (1979-b: 12-13). 
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Explanation [NN.VII.3.c]: It is necessary to assume the primary signification 
function of a word to refer to its own form. An x can become an object of a verbal 
cognition, and be accepted as a legitimate primary meaning, if and only if x is cognized on 
the basis of a primary signification function of a word. Otherwise, the form of a word may 
be cognized in some other way, and yet it cannot be accepted as a legitimate primary 
meaning. 


NN.VIL4. (p. 126) 
at 


der aN: fag aea: | at a adag | 
wad a g ag mm: | at NTA: | afafasa ga 3 
AEG Tau eft KISKA aga AR | U a frega 
ATTUR shia días eft walt qur areas itī- 
faster i 


Translation [NN.VII.4] 

[a] If the distinction [between an imitated word and an imitation word] is not 
intended, then a word [is said to be] cognized through auditory perception. 
[The words] arthe va [in verse 26] mean arthavat “like a meaning." [Thus 
a word] cognized [through auditory perception appears in the verbal 
cognition] just like a meaning; there is, however, no assumption of a 
separate primary signification function [with respect to the form of a word]. 

[b] This is what is meant. To avoid an undesirable over-extension, the 
following rule is assumed: “An x can be an object of a verbal cognition, if 
and only if, that x is an object of the primary signification function." 

[c] An x can be an object of a verbal cognition, if and only if, that x is related to 
the primary signification function, either by the relation of being its 
describer (nirūpaka), or by the relation of being its locus. [A word is the 
locus of a primary signification function, and] therefore it can become an 
object of a verbal cognition. 


Explanation [NN.VII.4.a]: The view of non-difference between an imitated word 
and an imitation word has been explained briefly in Explanation [NN.VII.1.a]. Here, the 
distinction between the two is not intended, and the cognition of a word's own form is 
explained on another basis. The word is cognized through auditory perception, while the 
meaning is cognized through the primary signification function. Both of these cognitions 
are said to contribute to the resulting verbal cognition, and hence the word cognized 
through auditory perception is said to appear in the verbal cognition like a meaning. 
However, it is not necessary to have a primary signification function of a word with respect 
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to its own form to account for the cognition of the word-form. Here, the original text of the 
Kārika,1.e. arthe ' vabhasate, is split differently, i.e. arthe va bhāsate, and the word va is 
taken to be an equivalent of -vat “like.” The shorter version usually has the reading artho 
"vabhāsate. 

Explanation [NN.VII.4.b]: The rule given by Kaundabhatta is clear. It is offered to 
avoid undesirable over-extensions (ati-prasaūga). However, he does not explain as to the 
kind of over-extension he is trying to avoid. A standard case of such an undesirable over- 
extension is the notion that one cognizes ether (akasa) from every word, because, a word 
being a sound is a quality (guņa) of ether, and is related to ether through the relation of 
inherence (samavaya). When one cognizes one relatum of a relation, there is a recollective 
cognition of the other relatum. Such a cognition of ether is not generated on the basis of the 
primary signification function of the word, and hence it is not included in the verbal 
cognition, and ether is not considered to be a meaning of every word. 

Explanation [NN,VIL4.c]: This second formulation is specifically intended for the 
inclusion of a word itself in the verbal cognition resulting from itself, while one must still 
keep the cognition of ether out of the verbal cognition. The earlier formulation uses the 
term vriti-visaya "object of a signification function." This term generally refers only to a 
meaning element, such that the signification function of a word is ascertained with respect 
to it. Here, the scope of this term is extended by paraphrasing it with the word vrttimat 
"possessor of a signification function, something related to a signification function." A 
signification function is a relation between a word and an object. This relation is said to 
reside in the word and is said to have been described in terms of the signified object. 
Kaundabhatta says that an x can be said to possess a signification function, either by being 
its locus, or by the signification function being described in terms of it. This, formulation 
allows inclusion of a word itself as an element qualified for being an object of ; a verbal 
cognition (vriti-visaya). 

It also avoids the undesirable over-extension to ether (ākāsa), since ether is neither the 
locus of the signification function of a word, nor is the signification function of a word 
described in terms of it. 


NN.VILS. (p. 126) 
TT qf us messed segemfaednqueresf m- 
daana frququr med sf qRSUennm- 
eqaesreqqarituferfeéqívRr ofaa | qur ara qR 
sirargrfedt wp Mama areshufegerfreucnemd ATRI. 
faf | 
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Translation [NN.VII.5] 

[a] [Objection to Kaundabhatta’s formulations in NN.VII.4]: If it is the case 
that only an x which possesses the primary signification function becomes 
an object of a verbal cognition, then even a pot cognized through visual 
perception would have to be considered to be an object of a verbal cognition 
[derived from the word “pot’’]. 

[b] Therefore, [to avoid such a situation], the following rule has been 
determined elsewhere: “An x can become an object of a verbal cognition, if 
and only if x is cognized from a word either through a mental impression [of 
a signification function] or through an awareness of a signification 
function." 

[c] If [such a rule is accepted], then how would it be possible for a word to be 
an object of a verbal cognition? A word is a possessor of a signification 
function, and is cognized through auditory perception, but it is not cognized 
in the manner stipulated [in the above rule]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.5.a]: The formulation offered by Kaundabhatta in NN.VII.4.c 
avoids the undesirable over-extension of the notion of “object of a verbal cognition" to 
ether. However, it creates some other difficulties. The formulation essentially says that an 
x can be an object of a meaning cognition, if x is a possessor of a signification function. 
Apparently, the formulation does not specify the way in which this x should be cognized in 
order for it to be an object of a meaning cognition. Thus an object pot is a possessor of a 
signification function located in the word “pot.” Such an object pot may be cognized 
through visual perception, and yet being a possessor of a signification function, its visual 
cognition would have to be treated to be a verbal cognition. This is not desirable. 

Explanation [NN.VII.5.b]: To avoid the above difficulty, one has to have some other 
modification in the formulation. The objector points to a formulation which is accepted by 
Kaundabhatta elsewhere, cf. NN.VII.18.a. This formulation purports to saying that an x 
can be an object of a verbal cognition, if and only if x 1s cognized through an awareness of 
a signification function of a word, or through a mental impression of a signification 
function of a word. The object pot, which is visually perceived, is a possessor of a 
signification function, and it is cognized, but not in the above required manner. Therefore, 
it cannot be an object of a verbal cognition in this instance. Here a distinction is made 
between the notions of vrtti-jidna and vrtti-samskāra. The first term vrtti-jfiana seems to 
refer to a cognitive event or a resulting cognitive state, occurring when a person becomes 
aware of the relation of a word to a certain meaning for the first time. Thus, vrtti-jfiána 
may be said to be the immediate result of what is called sakti-graha "ascertainment of a 
word's signification function." On the other hand, vrtti-samsküra seems to refer to the 
mental impression retained by the individual after he has the vrtti-jidna. There is no 
continuing perpetual awareness of the relation of a word with a certain meaning, but there 
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are mental impressions of such relationships stored away, and they are reawakened from 
time to time as the need arises. 

Explanation [NN.VILS.c]: The objector points out that the same would be the case of 
a word itself. A word is a possessor of a signification function, since it is a locus of it. It 
could be cognized through auditory perception. However, it is not cognized either on the 
basis of an awareness of a signification function, or on the basis of a mental impression of 
a signification function. Therefore, the auditory perception of a word will not qualify for 
the status of a meaning cognition or a verbal cognition. The following section deals with 
this objection. 


NN.VIL6. (p. 126) 
fa Aquat pene qafuesmr auiem, aatferd afa 
arecatfaft amaa: MMA US <aetearea: cB" 
wer Tea GANA BqReeqwaRugs | a 
qah AR ade Aaaa cq ar 
ened af ser STR TTT GST GT | aa 


Translation [NN.VII.6] 

[a] [Reply to the objection in NN.VILS.c]: If that [is the objection], then we 
respond as follows: [Sounds] g etc. have a primary signification function 
with respect to something, since they are linguistic sounds. Words like nala 
have their primary signification functions with respect to something, since 
they are correct [Sanskrit] words. Such a general cognition of a primary 
signification function is the cause of a [general verbal] cognition, where the 
word appears as a qualifier by the relation of being [a signifier of the] 
signified [meaning]. Such a general cognition is of the following form: 
"For a given word, there is some meaning signified by this word.” This 
kind of a general cognition is established by common experience. 

[b] For this reason, [the following situations are justified]. Words like caitra, 
gavaya, and nala are of unknown meaning [for some people], but they are 
well known as correct Sanskrit words. When these words are heard, there 
are questions concerning their [specific] meanings. Such questions are 
answered by analogy, a description of the characteristics of the object, etc. 

[c] Therefore, analogy is called a valid means of knowledge, since it helps the 
understanding [of the meaning of a word] by means of similarity [with a 
known object], and a dictionary is also called a valid authority, since it helps 
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the cognition of meaning by pointing out other familiar co-referential [or 
synonymous] words. 


Explanation [NN.VII.6.a-b]: Tantric texts ascribe specific meanings to each and 
every Sanskrit sound, and there are dictionaries listing meanings of such single sounds 
(ekāksara-kosa). Similarly, one accepts that every word that forms part of linguistically 
correct usage is meaningful by definition. With these two assumptions, Kaundabhatta 
presents two inferences: 

i) “The sound g has some meaning, since it is a linguistic sound.” 

ii) “The word nala has some meaning, since it is a correct word.” 
According to Kaundabhatta, this helps us to formulate a notion of a general cognition of 
primary meaning from all words. Thus, we could say: 

“Given a word W, there exists some M, such that M is signified by W.” 

Or, 

“Given a word W, there exists some M, such that the primary signification 

function of W is ascertained with respect to M.” 
In this kind of general cognition, one knows the given W, but not what it denotes. The 
signified meaning could be described only in very general terms such as: “some M signified 
by W.” Kaundabhatta says that in such cases, the only qualifier of the meaning signified is 
the word itself (pada-prakāraka-bodha). Such a non-specific cognition of meaning is said 
to be established by common experience. Only after having such a general cognition, can 
one attempt to get more specific information about the signified object. Such enquiries are 
then answered by analogies, by descriptions etc. 

Explanation [NN.VII.6.c]: Kaundabhatta explains how analogy (upamāna) and 
dictionaries help a person determine the specifics of meaning. One hears the word gavaya, 
and knows that there must be something signified by this word, but does not know what it 
specifically refers to. Someone else tells him that a gavaya is similar to a bull (go-sadrso 
gavayah). This gives him a clue to identify the specific meaning of the word gavaya, on 
the basis of its similarity with a known animal, a bull.446 A dictionary gives a number of 
synonymous words and contexts where the given word can occur. From this, one can 
make out the specific meaning of the given word.*47 


NN.VII.7. (p. 126) 
HAT CISTÉRWRTHTHSNRTI. KAA | AacaTie Sty 
MATTER SAT AT HATHA LA ATT AT 
darfegdamammd Rete T: TET ATA UTT fa- 


446 kascid gavaya-sabdārtham ajānan kutascid āraņyaka-purusād go-sadrso gavaya iti $rutvā vanam gato 
gavay yj yaka-p £ gavay 8 
go-sadrsa-pindam pasyan vākyārtham smarati | tad-anantaram ayam gavaya-pada-vacya ity upamitir 
utpadyate /, TS, p. 64. 
447 p M. p. 342. 
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fra ATA T AA sft ATT a | 
SUAS: | AAMAS IIHT | 


Translation [NN.VIL7] 

[a] Otherwise, words like nala would not signify anything to us. There is no 
means of ascertaining the primary signification function [of the word nala] 
with respect to [a specific individual] qualified by [specific properties like] 
nala-ness. Hence, [the word nala] is incapable of causing a cognition [of a 
specific individual] qualified by that [specific] property [of nala-ness]. 

[b] Navya-naiyāyikas make the following assumption: "There are continuously 
persisting mental impressions which have no beginning, and which reflect 
past objects like Nala, future objects like Caitra, and other present objects 
which lie beyond the reach of sensory perception. [Without this 
assumption], one cannot explain the specific cognition [of meaning from 
words like nala].” 

[c] This assumption is not valid, because [the very existence of a specific 
meaning cognition from words like nala, which is] the basis [for the above 
assumption], cannot be established. Otherwise, [if there were such a 
specific meaning cognition], one cannot explain why there should be any 
questions [concerning the meaning of such words] as pointed out above. 


Explanation [NN.VIL7a]: One must accept that the meaning cognition derived from 
a word like nala is non-specific and is of the nature of "some x signified by the word nala,” 
where the word-form alone becomes the qualifier of an otherwise unspecified individual. If 
this is not accepted, then the word would not signify any meaning to us. 

One cannot say that the word nala signifies a specific meaning, i.e. a specific 
individual. There is no way a person of our age can ascertain the signification function of 
the word nala with respect to the specific individual possessing the specific property of 
nala-ness, One can grasp a specific meaning from the word "bull," since one can have a 
direct cognition of an individual qualified by the property of bull-ness. That is not the case 
with the word nala. The external significatum of the word nala is as much beyond our 
perception as the Homeric heroes, or as the characters in Shakespearean plays. 
Nagesabhatta elaborates this argument in his works.448 

The text of the Bombay edition of VB has the reading saktigrāhakabhāvāt. V.N. 
Misra’s edition (p. 122) contains the same reading. This does not make any sense. The 
reading in Manudeva Bhattacharya's edition (p. 136) is saktigrāhakābhāvāt. I have 
followed this reading. I had suggested this emendation in my 1972 dissertation, and later I 
find it supported by this new edition. However, we do not know at this point whether M. 


448 p M. p. 342; LM-KL, p. 342. 
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Bhattacharya's change of the reading reflects his new reading of the manuscripts, or 
whether it is an emendation. 

Explanation [NN.VII.7.b]: Kaundabhatta here explains an assumption of Navya- 
naiyāyikas. Persons like Nala are past objects. Persons like Caitra may be future objects. 
There are objects which do exist at present, but are beyond the reach of our perception. 
However, there are words which signify such objects. 

Navya-naiyāyikas are said to have proposed that one may never have any chance to 
know the specific property of nala-ness, and yet one has a meaning cognition from the 
word nala, such that it is a cognition of a specific individual qualified by the specific 
property of nala-ness. To explain such a specific cognition, they assume that there are 
streamlike or continuously persisting mental impressions of cognitions of these objects 
innate in one’s mind when one is born. Such mental impressions or dispositions continue 
from life to life. They help a person to have a specific meaning cognition from a word such 
as nala.“4? I have not been able to trace this view in a specific Navya-nyaya text. 

Explanation [NN.VIL7.c]: Kaundabhatta says that the basic assumption of the 
Navya-naiyayikas that there is such a specific cognition of meaning from words like nala is 
unfounded. There is no such specific cognition. Nagesabhatta also agrees with 
Kaundabhatta’s criticism.4°9 If there were such specific cognitions from words like nala, 
why would one be required to ask questions concerning the specific meanings of these 
words? The fact that one asks such questions goes against the assumption of Navya- 
naiyayikas. 


NN.VIL8. (p. 126) 


fra Sarre fd d sre qud faranga ferar 


d wur 4 4 rfr EG C EU a E I 
ffi rer TTT a TATA | 


Translation [NN.VII.8] 

[a] [Continued criticism of the Navya-nyaya view]: [Let us suppose that] there 
are people in Banaras who hear of someone named Caitra. He is famous, 
but belongs to a different province. [These people] have never ascertained 
the specific relation [of the word “Caitra” with respect to a specific person]. 
Yet they have some meaning cognitions [from the word “Caitra’’], just as 


449 Nagesabhatta also ascribes this view to Navya-naiyayikas. See: LM, p. 342. 
450 visisya-bodha-rüpa-hetv-asiddheh /, LM, p. 342. 
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they have some meaning cognition from words like “Nala” and 
“Yudhisthira.” 

[b] On the basis of the above mentioned meaning cognition, [and following the 
above explained assumption of Navya-naiyāyikas], one might accept that 
[these people do] have a cognition of the specific primary signification 
function [of the word “Caitra” with respect to the specific person Caitra] on 
account of the mental impressions which are innate [i.e. exist without 
beginning]. 

[c] [Objection against the above assumption]: [If one accepts this assumption], 
then the very same people would have no [meaning] cognition from the 
sentence “Caitra is not here,” while they are [actually] watching him 
[without recognizing him] in the Visvesvara Temple in Banaras. 

[d] [Another objection]: On the other hand, those people who have specifically 
ascertained the relation [of the word “Caitra” with the specific person Caitra] 
would have to have [a meaning cognition from the sentence '*Caitra is not 
here"], while they [actually] watch [him] there [and recognize him]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.8.a]: Kaundabhatta explains a normal situation. This is the 
way a normal meaning cognition would come about, and not in any other way. The people 
who have just heard the name "Caitra” can by no chance have a specific and definite 
meaning cognition from the word “Caitra.” They would only assume is that there is some x 
such that x is called Caitra. 

Explanation [NN.VII.8.b]: Navya-naiyayikas basically alter the account of the facts. 
They believe that even the people who have never seen Caitra would also have the primary 
signification function of the word “Caitra” ascertained with respect to the specific person. 
They believe that every person has a specific meaning cognition from the word “Caitra.” 
This is explained on the basis of the innate mental dispositions. 

Explanation [NN.VIL.8.c]: Kaundabhatta points out that one who accepts this 
position of Navya-naiyayikas would have to face a paradox. By some chance Caitra visits 
the city of Banaras. He goes to the Temple of Visvesvara. While he is standing in the 
temple, many people see him. Some of them know him personally and recognize him, 
while others just see him as they see so many other people. At that time someone says: 
“Caitra is not here.” Kaundabhatta says that if we accept the view of Navya-naiyāyikas, 
then the people who do not know Caitra and cannot recognize him, would have no 
cognition from this sentence. 

The technicalities of the epistemic situation are as follows. According to Naiyāyikas, a 
perceptual cognition of the presence of x prohibits a verbal cognition of the absence of x. 
In the present case, the people who do not know Caitra personally and cannot recognize 
him do have a specific cognition of the specific Caitra from the word "Caitra” in the 
sentence, according to the doctrine of Naiyayikas. However, at the same time, they see the 
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man in the temple, though without recognizing him. This perceptual cognition of Caitra’s 
presence would prohibit the verbal cognition of his absence, and hence these people would 
not have any cognition from this sentence. 

Explanation [NN.VII.8d]: There are other people in the same temple at the same time 
who know Caitra personally and recognize him. What would be their understanding of the 
sentence “Caitra is not here"? Kaundabhatta says that in fact they should not have any 
cognition from the sentence, since this verbal cognition of Caitra’s absence must be 
prohibited by the actual perceptual cognition of his presence. But, he points out that, 
according to the view of Naiyayikas, there would have to be a meaning cognition from this 
sentence for those people. This is paradoxical. 

What Kaundabhatta says does involve a paradox, but it is difficult to explain the second 
part of the paradox. How could the people who recognize Caitra have any meaning 
cognition from the sentence, even if we accept the view of Naiyāyikas? The Naiyāyika 
assumption would bring two kinds of people, those who know Caitra and those who do 
not, on an equal par. Yet it is not clear how Kaundabhatta would justify the paradox in this 
situation. Nagesabhatta does not refer to this particular discussion in his Laghu-maūjūsā 
or Parama-laghu-mafijusa, but his bigger work, Vaiyākaraņa-siddhānta-maūjūsā does 
deal with this argument. Interestingly, it cites only the first part of the argument, and omits 
the second part, [cf. kifica desāntaraprasiddham caitram kas$yam Srnvatam visisyagrhita- 
sangatikanam api nalādipadād iva bodhanubhavat tad-anurodhenanadi-samskarad 
visisya-Sakti-graha-sattvabhyupagame tesām eva kālāntare gangā-tate tam pasyatām 
“caitro 'tra nāsti” iti vākyād bodho na syāt, gangā-tatatvam dharmitavacchedakikrtya 
caitratvāvacchinna-pratiyogitākābhāvavattā-jiānam prati tadeva dharmitavacchedakikrtya 
caitratva-prakāraka-tadvattā-dhiyah pratibandhakatvasya sarva-siddhatvāt /, Vaiyā- 
karana-siddhanta-mafijüsa, ed. by K.P. Shukla, p. 132]. Thus, it seems that the second 
component of Kaundabhatta’s argument is somewhat unclear. The Bombay edition and 
V.N. Misra’s edition read nalayudhisthiradipadadivat, while M. Bhattacharya's edition 
reads nalayudhisthirādipadavad. Considering Nāgešabhatta's version, i.e. padādiva = 
padād iva, I have chosen the reading padadiva. 


NN.VIL9. (p. 126-7) 
feared aaaea = sacaafeoan frat firar- 
fia: SKT MAG | PTT fear. 
arfaa TEMA TAAL 4 EAT | TE - 

«Tq GA TA A ATAKA | 
fave ua fg ge: aq Gat enrcfag enm: un sfr | 
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Translation [NN.VII.9] 

[a] [Criticism of Navya-naiyāyikas continued]: [The difficulties pointed out in 
NN.VII.8.c-d would arise, because] the following principle is accepted by 
all: [Let T stand for the Visvesvara temple in Banaras, and C for the person 
Caitra]: “Given T-ness, as the limitor of property-possessor-ness [in both 
clauses], a cognition of a possessor of C qualified by C-ness prohibits the 
cognition of a possessor of an absence of C, such that the counter-positive- 
ness with respect to it is limited by C-ness." 

[b] Just as those who specifically know the relation [of the word “Caitra” with 
the specifically known individual Caitra] remember the word [‘‘Caitra”’] at 
his sight, similarly [those who have not ascertained such a specific relation] 
would also remember [the word “Caitra,” while they watch Caitra without 
recognizing him]. 

[c] So it is said: "The recollection of a name [which results after seeing the 
object possessing that name] has no other cause. The object itself, when 
seen, is capable of causing a recollection of its name." 


Explanation [NN.VII.9.a]: In simple language, the principle given by Kaundabhatta 
could be stated as follows: “The cognition of the Visvesvara temple as characterized by 
Caitra's presence prohibits the cognition of the same temple as characterized by his 
absence." All other conditions being equal, a cognition *'x is in y" prohibits the cognition “x 
is not in y." Actually, these cognitions are mutually prohibitive. However, the cognition of 
Caitra's presence is a perceptual cognition, while the cognition of his absence is a verbal 
cognition. In such a conflict, a verbal cognition is prohibited by a perceptual cognition.45! 

Explanation [NN.VIL9.b-c]: If the relation R between a specific word W and a 
specific object O, R(W,O), is firmly ascertained, then given a cognition of W, there can be a 
recollection of O, or given a cognition of O, there can be a recollection of W. However, it 
is possible only if one knows both relata, i.e. W and O fully. Otherewise, one may have a 
cognition of one, and yet it may not lead to a recollection of the other. 

The people who specifically know the person Caitra would remember the word **Caitra” 
at the sight of Caitra. But if we accept the assumption of Naiyāyikas, then even those 
people who do not know Caitra, would have a specific cognition of the signification 
function of the word “Caitra” due to the innate mental impressions or dispositions. 
Therefore, even these people would be able to remember the word “Caitra” after seeing 
him, though they cannot consciously recognize him. 

Vācaspatimišra and Haridiksita quote this verse [yat samjūā ...] as a verse from the 
Vakya-padiya, but it is not found in this text.^?? Its source is not known. 


451 NK. p. 1006; Matilal (1968: 55). 
452 VP(p), p. 365; SKB, Pt.L, p. 4. 
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NN.VII.10. (p. 127) 


dated a día aaa a erfecare wrewegardieewu quud | 
«IT cw Pt aeaa fear gera: | 


Translation [NN.VII.10] 

[a] [Criticism of Navya-naiyayikas continued]: [If one accepts the position of 
Navya-naiyayikas, then] there can be no doubt whether Caitra is or is not 
there. All this will explained [in detail] in the section of Bhdva- 
pratyayārtha-nirūpana (VB, pp. 221ff]. 

[b] Similarly, due to the absence of a cognition [from a word like “Caitra’’] of a 
[person] in all specificity, the inconclusiveness of the reason [given by 
Navya-naiyayikas] is proven. 


Explanation [NN.VII.10.a]: Under normal circumstances, if one does not know a 
person, and if someone says “Person x is not here,” one would have a doubt as to the 
presence or absence of that person. Such an experience disproves the doctrine of Navya- 


naiyāyikas. 
NN.VIL11. (p. 127) 
AT a Eda edge VEICA m A Weg 
TATA Gaga To Tag ti Aad | ga uwecresrkmesssn 4 
qafa Ka | STARTS | ATS TEĀTA aerrāfuš: | quT 


ATR RT aft aa fep M west wad | urfü 
wecarfewder fafareg ATRI Tee STHISHTST 
qatasrariemfesrqdhaerement shgregadqonhn Fama: 
SAUTE np eaa: ĒKĀ” KTM ater sft 
fasi: | 


Translation [NN.VII.11] 

[a] Thus, in the case of words like “pot” and “Caitra,” a word itself also figures 
in the verbal cognition through the relation of a primary signification 
function, since [a word is] a limitor of primary-meaning-ness. This is 
similar to generic properties of pot-ness, Caitra-ness etc. [which are limitors 
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Of primary-meaning-ness, and therefore figure in the contents of verbal 
cognitions]. 

[b] One need not assume a primary signification function of a word with 
respect to itself, just as [one need not assume it with respect to] generic 
properties like pot-ness, because there are no reasons [to have such 
assumptions]. The desired result [that a word also figures in the content of 
the final verbal cognition] can be explained just on the ground that [a word 
is] the locus [of the primary signification function]. 

[c] A relation is described in terms of both [relata], and hence it can cause a 
cognition of both in an identical way. Thus, on the basis of the same 
primary signification function [of the word “pot’’] limited by the property 
pot-ness, there is a cognition of the word “pot,” as well as the cognition of 
the object pot. Then, if communicating meaning is the [principal] intention, 
the [cognized] word appears as a qualifier [of meaning]. 

[d] For those people who have ascertained the primary signification function of 
a word specifically with respect to pot-ness etc., there is a meaning 
cognition with both the generic property of pot-ness and the word “pot” as 
its qualifiers. 

[e] For other people, the primary signification function of a word is ascertained 
simply with respect to an unspecified or unqualified individual as pointed 
out earlier. Hence, there is a meaning cognition with an otherwise 
unspecified individual as its qualificandum and the word itself as its 
qualifier. This cognition is of the form: “There is some object x, such that x 
is signified by the word ‘pot’.” This is the difference [between words 
whose meaning is specifically known and those whose meaning is not 
specifically known]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.11.a]: Just as pot-ness is the limitor of primary-meaning-ness 
in the case of the word “pot,” similarly the word “pot” itself is also a limitor of primary- 
meaning-ness. A necessary condition for an object to be signified by the word "pot" is that 
it must possess the generic property pot-ness. But this is not a sufficient condition. There 
are some other necessary conditions as well. The other necessary condition for an object to 
be signified by the word "pot" is its relation with the word “pot.” An object can become a 
primary meaning of the word “pot,” only if the word “pot” is related to the object by the 
relation of primary signification function. 

Pot-ness can figure in the content of the verbal cognition just by virtue of its being a 
limitor of primary-meaning-ness. Similarly, the word "pot" can figure in the content of the 
verbal cognition just by virtue of its being a limitor of primary-meaning-ness, cf. Explana- 
tion [NN.IILI.9.c] and Explanation [NN.III.10.a]. 
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Explanation [NN.VII.11.b]: In this section, Kaundabhatta points out that the word 
figures in the content of the verbal cognition, and yet it is not necessary to assume the 
signification function of a word with respect to itself. This could be supported by the 
arguments already given in sections NN.III.9-12. Kaundabhatta says that a word can 
figure in the content of the meaning cognition just by being a locus (asraya) of the primary 
signification function, cf. Explanation [NN.VII.4.c]. 

Explanation [NN.VII.4.c]: The primary signification function of a word is a relation 
between a word and its meaning. It is a relation which is described in terms of both the 
relata. In this sense, the word and the object have the same status. They are both 
describers of the relation of primary signification function.45? 

Given this situation, just as a word's primary signification function causes a cognition 
of meaning, similarly it can cause a cognition of a word. If the speaker intends to convey 
meaning, then the signified word becomes its qualifier, and if the speaker intends just to 
refer to the word, then the signified meaning appears as its qualifier. 

Explanation [NN.VII11.d-e]: If the primary signification function of a word is 
ascertained with respect to a specific meaning, i.e. an object as qualified by a specific 
generic property, then that individual object appears in the content of the verbal cognition as 
qualified by both the specific generic property and the word. Thus, the individual signified 
by the word "bull" is cognized as qualified by bull-ness, as well as by the word “bull.” 

However, if the primary signification function of a word is not specifically ascertained 
with respect to an individual object as qualified by a specific property, as in the case of 
words like nala, then in the content of the meaning cognition, that individual is unspecified 
except that it appears as qualified by the word nala. Thus the meaning is: "something 
which is signified by the word nala.” 


NN.VII.12. (p. 127) 
aA UTAH Tals,” ATAT AT UD 22^ «ET w^ AAA- 
rg," sex gare, ruf, ienai: erisa afa- 
SAAT SA AMSAT TTT TAJĀ sar «cp fon 
cept wear K PMMA TATA STIR GUT 
KAT sft | aasa arerarursTewist a stead | mur 
maena deren pues ql aT ASAT | 


453 VBS-S, pp. 241-2. 
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Translation [NN.VII.12] 
[a] There are the following usages: 

i) “One should not say gird gira." 

ii) ‘In the Kavati sacrifices, one recites the Rathantara Saman.”’ 

iii) "One recites the Acchāvākīya Sāman.” 

iv) “The sound n is replaced by n, if, within the same item, n is preceded by r 
Or $.” 

v) “The sound s at the end of an inflected item and the final sound of sajus are 
replaced by rU.” 

vi) "He said ‘bull’.” 

[b] In these usages, the intention of the speaker is ascertained with respect to the 
word itself, because [a word alone] has expectancy for and a capacity to be 
construed with verbs like “one should say,” “one sings” [or “ recites”], and 
“says,” as well as with the genitive case signifying a substituendum etc. [If 

"this intention is understood], then a word-form alone is principally signified 
[by a word] on the basis of the same primary signification function. 

[c] This is similar to the sentences "a pot is eternal" and “heaven is destroyed,” 
where only the qualifying properties such as pot-ness and pleasure [are 
principally signified by the words “pot” and heaven"). 

[d] There is a primary signification function [of a word like "bull" in the 
sentence “he said *bull',"] with respect to meaning and yet this meaning is 
not signified, because it is not intended. 

[e] Alternatively, [one could say that] meaning is cognized and then given up 
later. For instance, [the meaning] ‘a horse’ is cognized from the word 
saindhava, and yet [this meaning] is given up later, if only salt [1.e. the other 
meaning of the word] is intended [by the speaker]. 


Explanation [NN.VIL12.a]: The first two passages are found in Sabara's Bhāsya 
[MS-B(b), Vol.IL, p. 19, 183, 185, 222, and 434]. Passages 4 and 5 are respectively 
P.8.4.1, and P.8.2.66. The last passage is an example from common speech. Concerning 
the passage na girā gireti brūyāt, D. V. Garge (1952: 43) says: "Under J[aimini] S[utra] 
9.1.50ff, Sabara cites yad gird gireti ... udgeyam from P[aficavimsa] B[rahmana] 8.6.9-10. 
It is prefixed by the sentence na gird gireti brūyāt which is only an inferred injunction 
(anumita-vidhi) not appearing in the original source text." It is clear that Kaundabhatta is 
citing these passages as they appear in Sabara. There is a reference to Kavatī in the 
Tandya-maha-brahmana (7.8.3). 

Explanation [NN.VIL.12.b]: In all these examples, there are overt signs which 
indicate the intention of the speaker that only the word-form is intended. Either there are 
verbs such as “one says” or “one sings” etc., or there is a usage of the genitive case which 
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indicates that the item with the genitive case is the substituendum, i.e. the item undergoing 
substitution, cf. P.1.1.49 (sasthī sthāne-yogā). 

Expressions like rathantara and acchāvākīya refer to Vedic hymns with these 
traditional names. But, here there is still a reference to the mere words of the hymns, and 
not to their meanings. 

Explanation [NN.VII.12.c]: Kaundabhatta gives two examples where the element 
which is normally a qualifier becomes the principal qualificandum. In the example “‘a pot is 
eternal,” it is not possible to construe a pot qualified by the property of pot-ness with the 
primary meaning of the word “eternal.” The object pot is not eternal. However, the 
property pot-ness is eternal. Therefore, depending upon the intention of the speaker, one 
interprets the sentence to mean “pot-ness is eternal.” Here, pot-ness, which is normally a 
qualifier, becomes a qualificandum. 

The same is the case with the example “heaven is destroyed.” The word “heaven” 
(svarga) is interpreted by the Mimamsa system to mean “a place with pleasure." That place 
cannot be destroyed. Thus, one has to interpret the sentence to mean “pleasure is 
destroyed.”54 Similarly, if the meaning of a word is not intended, and if only the word 
itself is intended to be signified, then the word itself is cognized as a qualificandum, and the 
meaning may be cognized as a qualifier or it may not be cognized at all. 


NN.VIL13. (p. 127) M 
T4 anaenda afa aT 
Cc x ~ . . EN ~ 
arentarardaftgt | a «cd wd Ai AT TAT «Ww 
AMATE,” MAER” KATA | 


Translation [NN.VII.13] 

[a] In those cases, where there is no way of realizing the unconditional intention 
[of the speaker] as described above, that intention is made known by the 
teachers through explicit statements. This is the case, when by rule P.1.1.68 
(svam rūpam sabdasyāsabda-samjūā), [the term agni in] P.4.2.33 (agner 
dhak), and [the term bhū in the statement] “bhi [occurs in the sense of] 
existence” [stand for their own word-forms]. 


Explanation [NN.VII. 13.a]: Rule P.1.1.68 says: “a linguistic item [used in grammar] 


stands for its own word-form, unless it is a technical name of [a class of] linguistic items.” 
This has been discussed in detail in Introduction, F.3. 


454 NK, p. 1059. 
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NN.VII.14. (p. 127-8) — . 
T aaa Asa Teda dega  swWaurediao- 
TAA | aaa Raae Aa agaaa- 
HAUT | TST «get fear dea MATT a ETA | ÀA 
Tay aq TA Tea Tem | aa weenrfeur aera. 
CT FATTVTATA | aera Weed ARATTA: | 


Translation [NN.VII.14] 

[a] [Objection to the view of grammarians]: It is wrong to say that the primary 
signification function [of a word] ascertained only with respect to meaning, 
primarily and principally signifies the word-form depending upon the 
intention of the speaker. 

[b] This is so, because the property of being an awareness in which an 
individual is the qualificandum and P is the qualifier is the limitor of effect- 
ness pertaining [to a meaning cognition caused by] the awareness of a 
primary signification function ascertained with respect to [an individual 
qualified by a certain property P. 

[c] [If this is not accepted], then there could be no secondary signification 
function for pot-ness in the construction “a pot is eternal.” One needs to 
accept the secondary signification function for the cognition [of pot-ness] as 
the principal element [i.e. principal qualificandum]. 

[d] [Reply to the above objection]: One should not raise such an objection. 
One has to accept the secondary signification function [in that construction] 
because there is a cognition [of pot-ness] qualified by pot-ness-ness. 
Otherwise, [in the absence of a secondary signification function], the 
cognition of pot-ness would be without any qualifier. 


Explanation [NN.VII.14.a-c]: A word such as “pot” may be accepted to be the 
limitor of primary-meaning-ness, but then there can be a cognition of the word "pot" only 
as a qualifier of an individual pot, and never as the qualificandum. The general rule is as 
follows: 

“Given an awareness of a primary signification function ascertain with 
respect to the limitor P, the resulting meaning cognition can be only a 
cognition of an individual qualified by P.” 
If one desires to have a cognition of P as a qualificandum, and not as a qualifier, then one 
should take recourse to secondary signification function. For instance, the usual primary 
meaning of the word “pot” is only an individual qualified by pot-ness, and not pot-ness by 
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itself. In the example “a pot is eternal," only pot-ness could be construed with eternality. 
Therefore, one needs to take recourse to a secondary signification function. 

Similarly, if one wants a cognition of the word “pot” from itself as the principal 
qualificandum, then one should take recourse to a secondary signification function. If one 
refuses to do this, then one cannot explain the sentence “a pot is eternal." 

Explanation [NN.VII.14.d]: Kaundabhatta says that this objection is not valid. If 
one so intends, one can certainly cognize the word-form itself as the qualificandum through 
the primary signification function. Similarly, one can also cognize pot-ness as a 
qualificandum from the word “pot,” if one so intends. However, the property cognized this 
way is not further qualified by pot-ness-ness. It would remain unqualified. 

When one wishes the property of pot-ness to be the principal qualificandum and 
expects it to be qualified by pot-ness-ness, one has to take recourse to a secondary 
signification function. The cognition of a word-form derived from a word is already with a 
qualifier. To have a qualificative cognition of a word, one does not have to take recourse to 
a secondary signification function. This argument is explained in the following section. 


NN.VII.15. (p. 128) 


weed aAa: | fesmaeqecPTWTIMD | caer [fau 
qure «medir spear Sree | a a AR: S- 
SPISEETECZSE AT THAT TTE feat ror EU fea AERO ATA 
aq Sērs AUT GEELI | sarà ienen 
A AT | 


Translation [NN.VII.15] 

[a] [Kaundabhatta’s justification of his view]: Here, there is no problem. A 
word is [nothing but] linguistic sounds qualified by a particular sequence. 
Hence, though a word-form itself is principally cognized, the sound- 
sequence appears as its qualifier. 

[b] [When a word-form is principally cognized], the individual object which is 
[normally] the qualificandum is not cognized. Therefore, the word no more 
remains a qualifier, and it naturally becomes the principal element. 

[c] For instance, Naiyāyikas who believe in cognitive loss [of an element 
previously cognized], would say: “Everything is cognized as qualified by 
[the universally present] property of cognizability. Later on, there can be a 
cognition of merely the individual [qualificandum], such that the qualifier [= 
cognizability] is not recollect 
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[d] Similarly, we accept that there is a recollection of [the qualifier] word, such 
that its qualificandum is not recollected. The contextual use of words like 
“utter” is [an indication] of the non-recollection [of the qualificandum, i.e. 
meaning]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.15.a]: A word is nothing but a series of sounds (varna). In 
other words, sounds qualified by a particular sequence constitute a word. Hence, in the 
cognition of a word as the principal element, the sequence of sounds figures in as a 
qualifier. Hence, the resulting cognition is not an unqualified cognition. This shows that 
there is no necessity of resorting to a secondary signification function to explain a 
qualificative cognition. 

Explanation [NN.VII.15.b]: When one says that the word-form is itself principally 
cognized, and that there is no intention to express the meaning, the meaning is not cognized 
at all. Thus, only the word-form, which is usually a qualifier, is cognized without its 
qualificandum. Since the qualificandum is not cognized, the qualifier is no more a qualifier. 
It naturally becomes a qualificandum itself. Thus, there is no special process involved in 
making the word a qualificandum, except the non-recollection of meaning. 

Explanation [NN.VII.15.c]: The process of mosa or pramosa refers to a non- 
recollection or cognitive loss of something which has been cognized previously. This has 
been used by Naiyāyikas to explain the nirvikalpaka "non-gualificative” cognition of 
generic properties. 

Naiyāyikas say that the cognition of a generic property, prior to the cognition of an 
individual qualified by it, is a non-qualificative cognition in a peculiar way. They say that 
actually even this cognition of a generic property is a qualificative cognition to begin with. 
Everything is cognized as qualified by the property of cognizability. Later this qualifying 
property is not recollected, and hence one has a cognition of just a generic property.*5 


NN.VII.16. (p. 128) 


ME CCLOECCIESSEPEHSEIUEIPRSIERO EC RE ca 
IPIE CIEPIEEHE CE Mir 4 3 mafafai 
STR: | iran ara Rea Reh qni 


Translation [NN.VII.16] 
[a] [Kaundabhatta’s justification of his view continued]: The property of being 
a cognition [of meaning with a word as its qualifier is not really the limitor 


455 buddhi-visayatāvacchedakatvena anugata-dharmena sakala-dharma-visayaka-sāmānya-prattyāsatty- 
adhīna-sakty-anubhave pramusta-buddhi-vigayatāvacchedakatvāmšam svarūpatas caitratvādi-prakāraka- 
smaranam nirābādham eva /, SV, p. 110; prameyatvādi-rūpena sarvānubhava-sattvāt tatra 
prameyatvāmsasyānudbuddha-samskāratvena mose prathamatas tat-taj-jāty-ādi-rūpam | nirvikalpakam 
smaranam /, LM, p. 345. 
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of effect-ness [with respect to the cause, i.e.] the awareness of a primary 
signification function [ascertained] with respect to meaning. 

[b] However, since a word-form is cognized by means of the common [=non- 
special, already given] causal conditions [such as auditory perception etc.], it 
[accidentally] appears as a qualifier. 

[c] Thus, there is no difficulty in [the word-form] becoming the [normal] 
qualificandum [in the verbal cognition]. This is similar to the explanation 
that after the [first] unqualified cognition, a generic property [does not 
appear later as a qualificandum in the cognition of qualified objects]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.16.a]: The objector [in NN.VII.14.b] believes that, according 
to grammarians, the property of being a cognition of meaning qualified by the word-form is 
the limitor of effect-ness with respect to the cause, i.e. the awareness of the primary 
signification function ascertained with respect to meaning. This is to say that, according to 
grammarians, the awareness of the primary signification function ascertained with respect 
to meaning is determined to be the cause of a cognition of primary meaning qualified by a 
word. Kaundabhatta says that this is not exactly true. Acceptance of a word as the limitor 
of effect-ness pertaining to the meaning cognition would mean that a word is used with the 
explicit intention of producing a meaning cognition qualified by a word. This is not what a 
grammarian wishes to say. 

Explanation [NN.VII.16.b]:  Kaundabhatta explains the final position of 
grammarians as he sees it. A word is first heard. Then one has two cognitions, i.e. an 
auditory perception of the word and a meaning cognition. Since, hearing the word is the 
common condition for both of these cognitions, the cognized word appears as a qualifier of 
the cognized meaning. This means to say that the word which figures in the verbal 
cognition as a qualifier is not what a word is necessarily meant or intended for. Yet itis a 
feature which unavoidably occurs in every meaning cognition. It is not possible to have a 
cognition of meaning from a word in the absence of a cognition of the word-form. 

Explanation [NN.VII.16.c]: Kaundabhatta says that there are some benefits in this 
interpretation. Since a word is not the limitor of effect-ness pertaining to a meaning 
cognition, and is cognized on the basis of common, non-special causal conditions, there is 
no fear of the word itself becoming the normal qualificandum, and the meaning becoming 
the normal qualifier. In all normal usages, a word remains a qualifier of meaning. 

As explained in Explanation [NN.VII.15], a word in some cases becomes the 
qualificandum simply because of the non-recollection of the normal qualificandum. This is 
similar to the case of a generic property figuring in the perceptual cognition. According to 
the Nyāya system, one first has a non-qualificative (nirvikalpaka) cognition of a generic 
property, and then one has the qualificative (savikalpaka / visista) cognition of an individual 
qualified by that property. In the first non-qualificative cognition, one might say that the 
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generic property is the qualificandum, but in the normal qualificative cognition that follows, 
a generic property is always a qualifier, cf. Explanation [NN.VII.15.c]. 


NN.VII.17. (p. 128) 
qéqeqdufWwens srERH- 
RUSSIE USERS GTA TAT | 
ada sages quae 1” she | 
sear: CCE iri XA: | AARTS WRT:- 
Hia eaaa | a AAAS E- 
eat 4 T a qur eR wed 
qea Kad, aAa Were cw 
WT | WHT ST WeWwEDSDBITHId qeuresTer eu gTTetI- 


ata ri, qur arerāfratt agda uf wet drei data sn 
sa | 


Translation [NN.VII.17] 

[a] With all this in view, the Vākya-padīya says: "Just as light has two 
properties, 1.e. of being cognized and of causing a cognition of something, 
similarly, all words have these two distinctively established properties.” 

[b] This is what is meant. Conjunction with light is the cause of every visual 
cognition of objects. Otherwise, one would have such [a visual cognition] 
even in the dark, simply by having the conjunction [of the object] with the 
eye organ. Similarly, a perception of light itself should be explained simply 
on the basis of its own [conjunction with the eye organ]. 

[c] Thus, from a conjunction of a pot with light, there is a perception of the pot 
as well as of light itself. Similarly, there is a cognition of meaning as well 
as of a word, from the primary signification function which resides in the 
word and is ascertained with respect to meaning. 

[d] In the absence of a conjunction of a pot with the eye organ, there can be a 
perception of light from the very same conjunction of light [with the eye]. 
Similarly, when there is no intention to express meaning, and when [a word 
is] intended, there is a cognition of a word through the same primary 
signification function. 


Explanation [NN.VII.17.a]: The verse is VP [I.55]. In the case of visual perception, 
objects like pot have only the property of grahyatva “being cognized,” while the sense 
organ has only the property of grahakatva “being a cause of the cognition.” Objects like a 
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pot do not have the property of causing a cognition, while the sense organs do not have the 
property of being cognized. However, the light which is involved in visual perception has 
both the properties. The light cannot cause a perception of objects without itself being 
cognized. Similar is the case of words. They cannot cause a meaning cognition without 
themselves being cognized,* cf. Introduction, F.4. 

Explanation [NN.VII.17.b]: In the perception of an object as well as in the 
perception of light, the perceptive connection between the eye organ and light is the causal 
condition. One cannot have either of these two perceptions in the absence of this 
connection. Thus light has both the properties, and hence it is given here as an example to 
explain the similar case of words. 

Explanation [NN.VII.17.c]: If light is perceived and its connection with an object is 
also perceived, then one has the perception of both light and the object. The perception of 
light may not be intended by the perceiver, and yet one must have it in order to have a 
perception of the object. 

Similarly, if a word is cognized and if the relation between a word and its meaning is 
cognized, then one has a cognition of meaning as well as of the word-form. One may not 
expressly intend to have a cognition of the word-form, and yet one must have it in order to 
have a cognition of its meaning. 

Explanation [NN.VII.17.d]: If there were a perceptive connection between the eye 
and light, but no connection between light and the object, then one would have only a 
perception of light, without a perception of the object. Similarly, if a word is cognized and 
its relation with meaning is not intended, or if the meaning is not cognized for some reason, 
then there is only a cognition of the word-form. 

Kaundabhatta says that if the meaning is not intended, then the same primary 
signification function ascertained with respect to meaning causes a cognition of the word. 
That which is cognized merely through auditory perception cannot be legitimately an object 
of the verbal cognition. Since a word is regarded as being cognized through the primary 
signification function, there is no problem. This is supported by Helārāja,**7 cf. 
Introduction, F.4. 


NN.VIL18. (p. 128-9) M 
gad RARA at saarfedeifa eqereuT ARTA 
CHAT TE | Aaa wheelers | Ad Ga MTA. 


456 ghatādayo hi grāhyatvenaiva vyavasthita iti ghatādīnām grahaņa-kāle naiva kāūcid upalabdhi- 
sahakāritvenendriyasya vigayasya vd svalpam apy anugraha-mātrām kurvanti | tathā grāhytvam 
apratipadyamānāny eva sarvendriyāņi grāhyasya visayasya grahaņa-nimittatvāya kalpante | tejas tu tamo- 
rūpa-virodhinā rūpa-bhedena yuktam avadhāryamāņa-svarūpam anugrāhakatvenopalabdhau kāraņa- 
bhāvam pratipadyate / šabdo 'pi bhāvāntara-virodhinā sabdāntara-virodhinā ca svarūpeņāvadhriyamāņa- 
bhedah parigrhīta-visesa-sabda-svarūpah pratyāyyam artham prakāsayati /, VP-S, Pt.I., pp. 115-6. 

457 tatha ca sabdo 'pi vācako 'rtham abhidhīyamānatayā prakásayann ātmānam abhidhayā eva prakasayatity 
ucitam, na tu srotrendriya-bhavopagamanena |, VP-H(p), p. 125; also: p. 127. 
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Lēbs S a SIM een ij acura 
aiid fae | 


Translation [NN.VII.18] 

[a] Hence, even the original [1.e. verse 26 of Bhattojī Diksita' s Vaiyākaraņa- 
matonmajjana], the word srotradibhih refers to an awareness of the 
primary signification function and its mental impressions. This is possible 
by the analysis of the word srotrādi as "that which begins with audition." 
One can ascertain the primary signification function of a word only after its 
auditory perception. 

[b] [There are the following objections to this view]: 

1) If somebody says gam uccaraya “utter the bull," then one would have to 
utter the inflected form gām, [rather than the stem form go-]. This is 
because, only this inflected form is auditorily cognized. 

ii) Since an [auditorily perceived] word is not a meaning of the nominal stem, 
the meaning of the case-affix of the second triplet [in gam < go + am] could 
not be construed with it. It is the accepted doctrine that affixes signify their 
meaning which is embedded in the meaning of the stem. 

iii) Since a word itself is directly cognized earlier in the construction gaur asti 
"a bull exists," the word would stand for itself, [rather than for the object 
bull]. 

[c] [Refutation of these objections]: All these pseudo-objections are firmly 
rejected, because it is the non-inflected (word, go-] alone that is cognized 
from the [inflected] word [in gam uccāraya], on account of the primary 
signification function and the intention as explained above. 

[d] Otherwise, [a word would] justifiably refer to meaning alone. Hence, it is 
established that, if there is the above described intention, then a word itself 
is cognized principally. In its absence, a word is only a qualifier of 
meaning. 


Explanation [NN.VII.18.a]: In the earlier section, Kaundabhatta has argued that 
though meaning is not intended to be expressed, a word-form is not cognized through 
auditory perception alone, but through the primary signification function of the word. 
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Therefore, he proposes a new interpretation of verse 26 of Bhattoji Diksita’s Vaiyākaraņa- 
matonmajjana. The verse actually refers only to auditory perception as a means of 
cognizing a word; however, Kaundabhatta’s interpretation makes it say that a word is 
cognized either through the awareness of a primary signification function or through a 
mental impression of this primary signification function. 

Explanation [NN.VII.18.b]: The objections mentioned here are raised by Gangesa 
against the view of grammarians. Kaundabhatta does not mention who the objector is. The 
objector says that, if one were to accept the view of grammarians, then upon hearing the 
sentence gam uccāraya, one would have to utter the word gam, and not the stem form go. 
This would be the case, because only the inflected form is auditorily perceived. Actually, 
one is expected to utter just the stem form go-.458 If a word is only auditorily perceived, 
and yet figures in the content of the verbal cognition, it cannot be treated as a legitimate 
meaning. Only that which is cognized from a word on the basis of its primary signification 
function is a word-meaning. Affixes are said to signify their meaning as related to the 
meaning of the stem. Thus, one would not be able to construe the meaning of the 
accusative affix -am [in gam < go + am] with the word-form cognized from itself through 
mere auditory perception.45? If a word-form is cognized only through auditory perception, 
then this audition always precedes the meaning cognition. The element which is cognized 
prior would be the usual significatum, and hence even in the sentence "there is a bull," one 
would have to construe the word itself, rather than the object bull. 

Explanation [NN.VIL18.c]: Kaundabhatta says that these are pseudo-objections, 
since they assume that according to the grammarian a word-form is cognized only on the 
basis of auditory perception. This is not true at all. In the expression gam uccaraya, the 
inflected form gām is cognized through auditory perception, but the word-form go is 
cognized through the primary signification function of the word. Thus, there is no chance 
of one being forced to utter the inflected form gam, after hearing the sentence cited above. 

Explanation [NN.VII.18.d]: This is slightly different from the view of grammarians 
as presented by Gangesa. He says that according to anye "others," words generally stand 
for their meaning, and if meaning is not intended, only then they stand for themselves. For 
instance, in the example gām uccāraya "utter the bull,” there is no intention for meaning 
and hence the word gam refers to the word-form go-.46! 


458 kiñ caivam gam uccārayety Gdau vikrtam go-padam evoccāraņa-karma-syāt / tasyaiva srotra-pratyaksa- 
tvāt | na tv avikrtam go-padam |, TC, p. 683. 

459 kiñ ca vibhakty-upanītānvaya-prakāra-karmatvādinānupasthitasyākānksā-viraheņa kriyādy-anvayo na 
syāt | smrta-pade dvitīyārtha-karmatvānvaya iti cen na | vibhakteh prakrty-arthānvita-svārtha- 
bodhakatvasya vyutpatti-siddhatvāt /, TC, pp. 684-5. 

460 kiñ ca gaur astity adau ubhaya-paratva-sambhave sva-paratvam eva syāt | svasyaiva pratyaksena Sighram 
upasthitatvāt /, TC, p. 684. 


anye tu padānām autsargikam artha-paratvam / tad-abhāve sva-paratvam / gām uccārayety ādau vācyā- 
vivaksayā padena svānvitābhidhānāt |, TC, p. 681. 
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NN.VII.19. (p. 129) 
Hd Ut «SERT asta STADT." «Wen RH CITED ATRI 
AAT qur CAAT AAS STAT ATT Aaa TTA 
MÀ: AA sepas fent Waratah wgved | Gn 
Harare CIT amaa grarmafeadda mRNA- 
fad A ea DOWD UY aaa yer, Te 
ATAATĒTĀ asda aft freee a ate sf amaa? | at 
arita: | amia gari aeea A- 
CATT aaar adar Aag MATE | 


Translation [NN.VII.19] 

[a] Certainly, for this reason, the following statement of Mimamsakas in the 
Udbhid-adhikarana is justified: First it is established that [the words 
udbhid and agnihotra], in the injunctions udbhidā yajeta pasu-kāmah "a 
person desirous of animals should perform an Udbhid sacrifice” and 
agnihotram juhoti “one should perform a sacrifice called Agnihotra,” are 
names of certain sacrifices. Then, by construing these names as qualifiers 
[of the named sacrifices], the sentence-meaning of the following form is 
obtained: "One should produce [the desired result] by means of a sacrifice 
called Udbhid." 

[b] [A view of some Mimamsakas]: However, some [Mimamsakas] explain: 
Even in the view of Mīmāmsakas, there is a secondary signification function 
[to be invoked] for [the cognition of] a name. Otherwise, a name would not 
be an object of the verbal cognition, on the ground that it is not cognized by 
means of a signification function. Therefore, Kumarilabhatta accepts a 
secondary signification function with respect to sentence-meaning. 
However, for the relation of a name and a nominatum, there is always a 
conventional secondary signification function. Hence, there is no difficulty. 

[c] [Rejection of this view]: That is not a good explanation. It is not proper to 
assume a secondary signification function and get involved with the 
problem of prolixity, when it is possible to give an explanation simply on 
the basis of the primary signification function of a word. [The primary 
signification function of a word] could be assumed [with respect to word- 
form] as shown in detail above. It has already been pointed out that [the 
acceptance of] a secondary signification function does not solve [all 
difficulties]. 
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Explanation [NN.VII.19.a]: The Udbhid-adhikarana is a section in the Mimamsa- 
sūtras [1/4/1-2]. The injunction udbhidā yajeta literally says: “One should perform a 
sacrifice with udbhid.” Is udbhid a name of the substance with which one should perform 
the sacrifice, or is it the name of a certain sacrifice? Mimamsakas choose the second 
alternative. Similarly, the word agnihotra is taken as a name of a certain sacrifice. 

Kumārilabhatta says that a name always signifies meaning which is qualified by the 
name itself.462 The injunctions quoted here are discussed in Sabara's Bhasya [MS-B(b), 
Vol.I., pp. 85-6, 89, 146, 157, 160, 176, and 539, and Vol.II., p. 677]. The injunction 
udbhidā yajeta is found in the Pafica-vimsa-brahmana (19.7.3), and agnihotram juhoti is 
found in the Chandogya Upanisad (5.24.1-2). It is not likely that Kaundabhatta is quoting 
these passages directly from Vedic sources. He usually quotes these injunctions as they 
appear in Sabara’s Bhāsya. 

Explanation [NN.VII.19.b]: Kaundabhatta discusses an interpretation of the 
Mīmāmsā view by some unidentified Mīmāmsakas. This view is similar to the view of 
Naiyāyikas. These Mīmāmsakas say that udbhid is a name of a sacrifice, and yet they 
believe that a word signifies its own form through its secondary signification function. The 
word-form as cognized through the secondary signification function becomes a qualifier of 
the meaning signified by the same word. The secondary signification function of a word 
with respect to its own form is the conventional secondary signification function. 

The view of Kumarilabhatta, as presented here is slightly different from what one finds 
in his works. Kumarilabhatta does propose that the name udbhid is a qualification of the 
sacrifice, but he does not mean that it is cognized from the word through any kind of 
signification function over and above direct auditory perception.^9? Khandadeva later 
criticizes and rejects even this view.d64 He points out that ultimately the view presented by 
Kumarilabhatta would force one to accept that there is a signification function of a word 
with respect to its own form. If such a general view is accepted, then even in cases like 
somena yajeta “one should accomplish the desired result by performing a sacrifice with 
soma," one would have to accept that soma is a name of the sacrifice. Mīmāmsakas, in 
general, do not construe the injunction somena yajeta as an injunction of a name. They 
interpret it to be an injunction of an accessory (guna-vidhi). 

Explanation [NN.VII.19.c]: Kaundabhatta points out that, if one accepts udbhid to be 
a name of a sacrifice and yet there is a secondary signification function of the word udbhid 


462 atma-rüpa-vyavacchinnam evārtham samjūā gamayati /, TV(a), Pt.l., pp. 325-6. 
nany evam šsabda-sva-rūpābhidhānam prasajyeta | pratyaksāvagata-svarūpa-visistārthābhidhānād 
aprasangaļi /, TV(a), Pt.I., p. 326; also: TV-NS, pp. 408-9. 

46 yat tu vārttike paksāntaram uktam - udbhit-padasyodbhit-samjūā-visiste vijātīya-yāge saktih | ... na caivam 
visesani-bhütodbhit-padasyapi vācyatāpattih | Srautopasthitasyaiva tasya vācakatva-sambandhena 
visesanatvopapatteh / ... ata$ codbhit-padam eva vācakatva-sambandhena vis$eganam / ... udbhit-padasya ca 
Srautad evopasthitatvāt tad-amse višesaņa-vidhi-kalpanā-bhāvena nāmadheyatva-pakse laghavam iti | ... tat 
pada-janya-padārthopasthitir vākyārthe karanam ity asya niyamasya bhangāpattau arthādhyāhārādi- 
prasangāpatteh, | yaga-gata-vaijátya-bodhasya ca udbhit-samjūādhīnatvena | $akyatávacchedaka- 
bodhābhāve $akti-grahasyaivanupapatteh, kļptāvayava-yogenāpy upapattau atirikta-sakti-kalpanāyām 
somādi-padānām api tad-āpatter upeksitam /, MKB, p. 171. 
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to refer to its own form, there is the fault of prolixity. As explained in the earlier sections, 
one could explain the cognition of a word-form from itself simply on the basis of its 


primary signification function. 


NN.VII.20. (p. 129) 
frai 


af- 


maA iana Ae (rfe dh fem 
mer | ae and fa ain eqacarfqaen 
-^ -mià F . UTE 


Translation [NN.VIL20] 

[a] Moreover, this [is unacceptable because it] would lead to the uprooting [of 
the Mīmāmsā doctrine that udbhid etc. are] names. This would be equi- 
valent to what the following maxim says: “one who desires growth [through 
interest earnings] loses his capital." 

b] It is said [by the eminent Mimàmsakas] that if [the injunction udbhidā 
yajeta| were an injunction of accessories, then one would have to accept a 
secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix. 
Therefore, [udbhid] is accepted as a name of a sacrifice. If it were a 
qualificative injunction [of the sacrifice and the accessory together], then 
there would have to be a secondary signification function in the sense of a 
possessive affix. In the case of the injunction somena yajeta, that 
[secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix] had to 
be adopted, since there is no other way of interpreting it. However, it is not 
adopted here [in the case of udbhid], because the injunction can be 
interpreted [without the assumption of a secondary signification function]." 
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[c] If that [assumption of a secondary signification function in the sense of a 
possessive affix] 1s egually necessary in [the view that udbhid is] a name, 
then why should one abandon the view that it is an accessory-injunction? 

[d] The difficulty of justifying co-referentiality [of the words udbhid and yaga] 
is required as the basis [for assuming the secondary signification function] 
in [the alternative view that udbhidā yajeta is] an injunction of accessories. 
Similarly, the same difficulty would be required as the basis [for assuming 
the secondary signification function] also in this [view that udbhid is a name 
and yet the sacrifice with this name is cognized through a secondary 
signification function]. There can be no secondary signification function 
without any [sufficient] reason. 

[e] It is established in the Saktv-adhikarana, that the meaning of the accusative 
case-affix 1s: "the property of being an object to be accomplished [by the 
given action]." Also according to the doctrine in the Vajapeyadhikarana, 
two objects to be accomplished cannot be construed with one and the same 
action [at once]. For these [two] reasons, it is necessary to adopt a 
secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix even in 
the example: "one cooks rice with fuel-sticks." Therefore, there is no 
difference between conventionality and unconventionality [of the secondary 
signification function]. 

[f] Also, it is well known that Mīmāmsakas universally adopt the secondary 
signification function in the sense of a possessive affix, in the context of an 
injunction of accessory. 


Explanation [NN.VII.20.a]: If one accepts that the word udbhid is a name of a 
sacrifice, and yet its cognition as a qualifier of a sacrifice is only through a secondary 
signification function, then this view is not valid. There are better reasons for not accepting 
the view that udbhid is a name. This view also contradicts other commonly accepted 
Mīmāmsā doctrines. For the maxim quoted here, see: G.A. Jacob (1907: 47-48). 

Explanation [NN.VII.20.b]: This verse reflects the views of Mīmāmsakas on the 
injunctions udbhida yajeta and somena yajeta. Mimamsakas believe that udbhid is a name 
of a specific sacrifice, while the word soma stands for the substance used in the sacrifice, 
i.e. for an accessory of a sacrifice. 

In the case of the first injunction, i.e. udbhidā yajeta, there is no separate injunction 
available for a specific sacrifice. Therefore, this very injunction has to be an injunction for 
a sacrifice. This is accomplished by interpreting the word udbhid to be a name of a specific 
sacrifice. 

In the case of the second example, somena yajeta, there already exists a separate 
injunction for the basic sacrifice, and hence the injunction somena yajeta needs to be taken 
as an accessory-injunction. The expression soma is interpreted to mean "a sacrifice with 
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soma.” Thus, the word soma is equal to somavat by secondary signification function in 
the sense of a possessive affix [matv-artha-laksana]. Accepting such a secondary 
signification function is a weakness of this explanation, and yet it has been accepted, since 
there is no other choice. 

As explained above, the word udbhid is interpreted as a name of the sacrifice, and not 
as an accessory. This avoids the secondary signification function in the sense of a 
possessive affix.465 Thus, the main advantage in this interpretation of udbhid is that one 
can get rid of the secondary signification function, and achieve economy. 

Explanation [NN.VII.20.c]: Some Mīmāmsakas say that udbhid is a name and yet 
there is a secondary signification function. This certainly goes against the normal 
arguments of Mimàmsakas. It would be relatively better to say that udbhid is an accessory 
and then say that there a secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix. 
This would at least fit in the general arguments of Mimamsakas. 

Explanation (NN. VII.20.d): Let us consider a hypothetical case. If the term udbhid 
primarily signifies an accessory of the sacrifice, it will have to be construed with the words 
yagena bhāvayet [= yajeta]. The sentence udbhidā yagena bhāvayet could not be properly 
construed, since the two instrumentals must be co-referential (samānādhikarana); 
otherwise there would have to be two sentences udbhidā bhāvayet and yāgena bhāvayet. 
These would respectively mean “one should accomplish the desired result by means of the 
accessory udbhid" and "one should accomplish the desired result by means of a sacrifice." 
This kind of sentence-splitting (vākya-bheda) is not normally permitted. To avoid this, one 
must make the two expressions udbhidā and yāgena co-referential, by means of accepting a 
secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix for the word udbhid. 
Thus, the expression udbhid itself comes to mean “a sacrifice with the accessory udbhid.” 
This new meaning can be co-referential with the expression yāga "sacrifice." Thus the 
reason for a possible acceptance of a secondary signification function in the sense of a 
possessive affix is the difficulty in explaining co-referentiality. 

The same difficulty would have to be the reason for accepting a conventional secondary 
signification function in the view that udbhid is a name of a sacrifice. The term udbhid 
must mean "a sacrifice with the name udbhid" in order to be co-referential with the term 
yaga. One cannot really say that there is a secondary signification function, and that there 
is no reason for it. There has to be some reason. This being the case, there is no reason to 
deviate from the standard Mīmāmsā view. 

Explanation [NN.VII.20.e]: This faction of Mimamsakas seems to believe that their 
conventional secondary signification function is superior to the secondary signification 
function in the sense of a possessive affix. The latter is not conventional. In the present 
section, Kaundabhatta tries to prove that the latter kind is equally frequent, and hence there 


465 karanam hi yāgah, udbhidady api trtīyā-nirdesāt karanam, tatrodbhidā yāgeneti karma-nāmadheyatvena 
samanadhikaranya-sdmanjasyam syāt |, MS-B(a), Pt.I., p. 324. 
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is not much difference between a conventional and non-conventional secondary 
signification function. 

The Ānandāšrama edition of MS and MS-B does not separately list any Saktv- 
adhikaraņa, but it is a part of the Sammārgādhikaraņa (MS, Vol.L, pp. 408-416]. Neither 
Šabara nor Kumarilabhatta use the term sadhyatva in this section. Sabara says that the 
accusative case is used in the meaning of “that which is most desired to be reached by the 
agent’s action" or “the principal thing to be accomplished.”466 Kumārilabhatta also 
supports this view.*7 Khandadeva refers to the view of those who hold that the meaning 
of the accusative case is sādhyatva alone.468 The term sadhyatva refers to a property of 
being an object to be accomplished. 

The Vajapeyadhikarana (MS, Vol.I., pp. 337-9] deals with the injunction svārājya- 
kāmo vājapeyena yajeta which literally means “one who desires his own kingdom should 
perform a sacrifice with vajapeya." The Taittirīya-brāhmaņa (1.3.2.3.7.1) has the passage 
yo vājapeyena yajeta, gacchati svārājyam, and the Āpastamba-srauta-sūtra (18.1.1) reads 
vājapeyena svārājya-kāmo yajeta. The term vājapeya primarily refers to a gruel 
(yavāgū).*9 The verb yajeta is paraphrased as yāgena bhāvayet “one should accomplish 
the desired result by means of a sacrifice." If the word vajapeya stands for the gruel, then it 
is an accessory of the sacrifice. One cannot, however, have a sentence vājapeyena yāgena 
svārājyam bhāvayet, since the terms vājapeya and yāga are not co-referential. One might, 
then, try to construe the sentence as: vājapeyena yāgam, yāgena [ca] svārājyam bhāvayet. 
Apparently, one is trying to construe two objects to be accomplished with one and the same 
verb. This cannot be done unless one splits the sentence. Finally, the term vājapeya is 
interpreted to be a name of a sacrifice. This avoids the difficulties pointed out above.470 
This discussion is taken to mean that one cannot construe two objects to be accomplished 
with one and the same verb at once. 

Then, Kaundabhatta takes up a simple sentence kāsthais tandulam pacati which literally 
means "one cooks rice with fuel-sticks." By the usual Mīmāmsā analysis, the verb pacati 
would be paraphrased as pākena viklittim bhāvayet "one should accomplish softening [of 
grains] by means of cooking." Thus, the original sentence could be paraphrased as 
kasthais tandulam pākena viklittim bhavayet. Now there are two accusatives, tandulam 
and viklittim. Thus, there are two objects-to-be-accomplished to be construed with the same 
verb. As shown above, this is not acceptable. Therefore, one of the accusatives has to be 
interpreted in a different way. One could understand the accusative tandulam in the sense 
of an instrumental tandulena, and then by a secondary signification function understand 


466 dvitiya-vibhaktih kartur ipsitatame vartate | ... dvitiya-nirdesat prādhānyam avagacchümah I, MS-B(a), 
Pt.I., pp. 408-410. 
P dvintyā tāvat karmatvam pradhāna-rūpam ātma-saktyā vadati | ... prādhānyam eva dvitīyārthah |, TV(a), 
tI., p. 410. 
468 MKB, pp. 7607; VB, p. 114. 
469 vajapeyam yavāgū syāt |, TV(a), Pt.I., p. 338. 
guna-vidhi-pakse hi sarva ime vākya-bhedādayo dosāh pradurbhaveyuh | tasmāt karma-nāmadheyam 
vajapeya-sabda iti sthitam /, MS-B(a), PL.I., p. 339. 
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this to mean "by that which involves rice-grains.” This can be done by accepting a 
secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix (matv-artha-laksana). 
Thus, even a simple sentence such as this would have to be explained by taking recourse to 
a secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix. For this reason, this 
kind of a secondary signification function is as good as a conventional secondary 
signification function. Thus, there is no real difference between a conventional and a non- 
conventional secondary signification function, and hence one should not claim superiority 
of one over the other. 
Explanation [NN. VII.20.f]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.20.b]. 


NN.VIL21. (p. 129-30) 
HEAT X TA: MAITAS fada aT anar ES A 


Translation [NN.VII.21] 

[a] [Restating the position of the grammarians]: In our view, the name is a 
limitor of primary-meaning-ness. Hence, it is cognized without a secondary 
signification function with reference to it, just as the property of sacrifice- 
ness [is cognized from the verb root yaj]. Therefore, we believe that [words 
like udbhid] can be legitimately accepted as names, without accepting a 
secondary signification function. 

[b] Therefore, what the author of the Kāvya-prakāsa says on the line “repetition 
of a word, already once used, is not a fault in some cases” is justified. He 
says: “There cannot be a cognition similar to that [caused by the word tāmra 
‘red’], unless the word tāmra is [used again], in the verse: ‘The sun is red 
(tāmra) when it rises, and it is also red (tamra) when it sets. Similarly, the 
noble people remain the same in prosperity and calamity’.” 

[c] [If] there were no difference in the cognition of a pot from the two 
[synonymous] words, ghata and kalasa, [then] one could certainly get an 
identical meaning cognition from the word rakta [and the word tamra]. For 
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this reason, [if a word does not figure in the meaning cognition], it would be 
inappropriate [for Mammata] to say that one cannot have [an identical] 
meaning cognition from a different [synonymous] word. 


Explanation [NN.VII.21.a]: Kauņdabhatta says that in his view the word udbhid is 
a name of a sacrifice. The name itself figures in the cognition of a sacrifice as a qualifier on 
the basis of the primary signification function of the word. This is possible, since a word is 
also a limitor of primary-meaning-ness, cf. Explanation [NN.VII.11.a]. It is not 
necessary to ascertain the primary signification function specifically with respect to it; a 
word does not have to be an object of the primary signification function. This is like 
cognizing the generic property sacrifice-ness (yāgatva) from the verb root yaj “to sacrifice.” 
The generic property is the limitor of primary-meaning-ness, and appears in the verbal 
cognition just by virtue of being the limitor of primary-meaning-ness. 

Explanation [NN.VII.21.b]: This is an interesting passage from the Kāvya-prakāsa 
by Mammata [KP, pp. 367-8]. The verse speaks of the identical condition of the minds of 
noble people. This identity is exemplified by saying that the sun is red when it rises, and is 
also red when it sets. The extreme identity is shown by the use of the word tāmra “red” 
twice. In other places, such a repetition is considered a fault, but not so in the quoted verse. 
The verse cannot express this extreme identity by using two different synonyms. 

Explanation [NN.VII.21.c]: Kauņdabhatta interprets the passage in the Kāvya- 
prakāša by saying that the word itself figures in the verbal cognition. Hence, the verbal 
cognition from the so-called synonyms, rakta and tāmra, cannot be really identical. If the 
cognition of a pot from the two synonyms, ghata and kalasa, were identical, then there is 
no reason, why the verbal cognition from the synonyms rakta and tamra cannot be 
identical. The difference in the verbal cognition which is accepted by Mammata can be 
easily explained by accepting Kaundabhatta’s view. This interpretation of Kaundabhatta is 
supported by the commentary Sudhā-sāgara on the Kavya-prakasa.47! The recent 
editions by V.N. Misra and M. Bhattacharya have the reading sabdāntarāt tàdrsa-bodha- 
sambhava. This does not make sense in the present context. 


NN. VII.22. (p. 130) 
Sra rer c | 


OO NM edili. << Tag TA ny GEI 
wad Kad. | Re aaa sun va mes a 
fas: | 


471 The view of the commentary Sudhā-sāgara is guoted in Bālabodhinī on KP, p. 367. 
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Translation [NN.VII.22] 

[a] In our view, however, the word-form tāmra figures [in the verbal cognition 
from the word tāmra]. Due to this distinctive feature, it is different [from 
the verbal cognition derived from the word rakta, which is a synonym of 
tamra]. 

[b] Alternatively, we might explain [the Kāvya-prakāsa passage and similar 
usages] by taking recourse to the view that a word-form figures in every 
cognition. 

[c] When an imitated word and an imitation word are held to be different, then 
an imitated word is the meaning of an [imitation] word. 

[d] [Verse 26 of the Vaiyākaraņa-matonmajjana of Bhattoji Diksita now has 
the following] meaning. The word va means iva “like.” Even if the 
distinction [between an imitated word and an imitation word] is not intended 
to be expressed by the speaker, nevertheless, [the word] appears as a 
qualifier [in the cognition], like the other properties such as pot-ness. [Such 
a cognition of a word takes place] when the meaning, 1.e. a pot etc., is 
cognized either through auditory perception [of the word "pot"], or through 
[a visual perception of the object] pot with which [a perceptual] connection 
[of the sensory organ] is established. 

[e] The word does appear in the verbal [cognition], just as it appears in the 
perceptual cognitions “this is Dittha,” “this is a Brahmin,” etc. [The word 
does appear in the perceptual cognition], since it is well known that "there is 
no cognition in the world in which a linguistic element does not appear. All 
cognition appears as if permeated by the word,” VP, 1.132. 

[f] Therefore, the intended meaning [of verse 26 of the Vaiyakarana- 
matonmajjana of Bhattojī Diksita] is that the verbal cognition [from "bring 
a pot"] is of the following form: (bring something which is signified by the 
word 'pot'). In the case of an imitation, [the word] figures in the meaning 
cognition independently. This is the difference. 


Explanation [NN.VII.22.a]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.21.c]. 
Explanation [NN.VII.22.b]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.22.e]. 
Explanation [NN.VII.22.c]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.3.a] 

Explanation [NN.VIL.22.d]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.22.e]. 
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Explanation [NN.VII.22.e]: If we have a perceptual cognition of the form {this is 
Dittha}* or {this is a Brahmin}, then the words “Dittha” and “Brahmin” do figure in the 
contents of these perceptual cognitions. That is to say, the perceptual cognition {this is 
Dittha} is actually of the form {this is someone named Dittha} or more specifically {this is 
some x, such that x is qualified by the word Dittha}. Thus the word appears as a qualifier 
of the object of the cognition. 

The verse quoted by Kaundabhatta is VP, L123. Bhattoji Diksita also quotes this 
verse.472 The commentary Ambākartrī on the Vākya-padīya explains this verse in a 
different way. It says that, for grammarians, the whole world is a complex formation of the 
ultimate principle, which is of the nature of Word [sabda-brahman]. Just as, while 
cognizing a clay-pot, one cannot but cognize the clay, similarly, while cognizing any object, 
one cannot but cognize the ultimate principle of Word.472 

The commentary Prabha on the Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa-sāra says that this verse refers 
only to a qualificative cognition (sa-vikalpaka), but it is not necessarily confined to a verbal 
cognition. It includes all kinds of verbal and non-verbal qualificative cognitions. A 
cognition with a word as a qualifier cannot but be a qualificative cognition.474 For 
grammarians, the objects of the universe are ultimately identically with Word. The signifier 
and the signified are identical. Thus, when an object is cognized, the word is also 
cognized.475 Nāgesabhatta also accepts this view.476 

The commentary Darpana on the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sara says that this verse does 
not refer to cognition in general, but only to some verbal cognitions. The commentary 
points out that even according to Patafijali a word figures in only some verbal cognitions. It 
further says that Bhartrhari's view concerns only the transcendental identity of Brahman 
and the mystical sound OM. This should not apply to worldly language situations.*7' 

Explanation [NN.VII.22.f]: The difference between an imitation word and an 
imitated word has been discussed in Explanation [NN.VIL3]. The sentence "bring a pot" 
is interpreted to mean “bring something referred to by the word *pot'." However, here the 
difference between an imitation and an imitated word is not intended. Therefore, a word is 


* The curley brackets () are used to indicate the content of a cognitive state. 
472 SKB(b), p. 4. 
tac ca brahma sabda-tattvam sabdatmakam ity arthah / ... vikārāņām prakrty-anvayāt Sabdatvopapatteh | 
... rūpādayo (vikārāh) visayah sabda-rūpānugatā eva drsyante |, VP-A, PL, p. 4. 
474 sa ca bodho nirvikalpakātirikta eva / tatra sabda-bhāne nirvikalpakatvāsiddheh | na tu $abda-janyo 
bodha eva /, VBS-P, p. 253. 


475 vastutas tu sabdārthayor vāstavika-tādātmyam ādāyārtha-bhāne sabda-bhānam upapadaniyam /, VBS-P, 


. 254. 
476 evam arthenāpi svākāra-samarpaņe tata eva sabdākārasyāpi samarpanam iti sarvam jūānam 


sabdānuviddham / ... ata eva caksusā drsyamānam api ajūāta-bodhakam padārtham kim idam iti na jānāmīti 
vyavaharanti | tad-upadese ca jfiatam iti vyavaharanti /, LM, pp. 346-7; kim ca pratyaksādāv api pada- 
bhanam āvasyakam |, Ibid., p. 353. 

77 pratyayah sabda-bodhatmakah |, VBS-D, p. 253; ukta-bhāsyād api kvacic chābda-bodhe sabdo visaya ity 
arthasyaiva labhat | ... hari-vacanāni tu pranava-brahmanor abhedopāsana-sraddhātisaya-bodhakāni 
bhavantiti na tair vyāvahārikārthasya siddhih | tasmāc chābda-bodha-mātrasya sabda-visayakatvam na 
vicāra-saham /, ibid., p. 261. 
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cognized as a qualifier. If the difference is intended, then a word is cognized as the 
gualificandum. 


NN.VII.23. (p. 130) 


HAG TTA | eem werexfr ATRI ee fre PAA owe 


[a] This is the central idea. One has to avoid the undesired possibility that a pot 
may be cognized in a different way [e.g. through perceptual cognition], and 
yet it could become an object of a verbal cognition, [since it is an object of 
the primary significtion function of the word “pot’’]. [To avoid such an 
over-extension], one should have the following assumption: “An x can be 
an object of a verbal cognition, if and only if, x is cognized on the basis of a 
[primary] signification function.” 

[b] A word is invariably cognized [when meaning is cognized], and this 
[cognition of a word] is such that [it is produced on the basis of the primary 
signification function]. Hence, there is no difficulty in justifying how [a 
word] becomes an object of the verbal cognition. 

[c] In the view of the Abhihitānvaya-vāda, the sentence-meaning figures in the 
[final] verbal cognition on account of expectancy etc., though there is no 
primary signification function with respect to it. Also in the view of the 
Kubja-sakti-vāda, [an individual] not cognized through the primary 
signification function becomes an object of a verbal cognition. 

[d] Similarly, a word is not an object of the primary signification function, and 
yet [such a cognition of a word could be derived], on the basis of intention, 
expectancy etc., from the conditions for cognition in general. There could 
be a cognition of a word, independently or as a gualifier, like the property of 
Cow-ness in constructions such as: “a cow is eternal" and “a cow is not 
eternal.” 


Explanation [NN.V1I.23.a]: Cf. Explanation (NN.VII.11.a-c]. 
Explanation [NN.VIL23.b]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VIL11.b-c]. 
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Explanation [NN.VIL23.c]: The Abhihitanvaya-vada view is held by both 
Naiyayikas and Bhatta Mimamsakas. They say that the sentence-meaning is not just an 
addition of the meanings of its constituents. The meanings of individual words are 
interrelated in a specific way in the sentence-meaning. Individual word-meanings are 
cognized on the basis the primary signification functions of individual words. 
Interrelations between these word-meanings are cognized on the basis of intention and 
mutual expectancy among words. Yet these interrelations figure in the final sentential 
meaning cognition.47® For the theory of Kubja-sakti-vāda, see: Explanation 
[NN.IV.6.a]. This view is held by Prabhakaras. 

Explanation [NN.VII.23.d]: The conclusions in this section have been discussed in 
Explanation [NN.VII.11.a-c] and Explanation [NN.VII.16.a]. For examples given by 
Kaundabhatta, see: Explanation [NN.VII.12.c]. In “[a] cow is eternal," the generic 
property of cow-ness needs to be construed with eternality, while “[a] cow is non-eternal," 
the individual cow needs to be construed with non-eternality. This is done on the basis of 
intention. 


NN.VII.24. (p. 130) 


Cr ox C 
SATAGTATTATAT  USTSÍSZIWURTZT AMATA T RAA- 
qq, AAMA da  GTeqDTWATSWISRITHTSTITTUTIT: MR- 


aeRO | cari fafaa aetna: qars farn- 


^ 


Stara THUS RAA ATTY | ATA TASTE: «Bre «fa qa- 


Translation (NN.VII.24] 

[a] When there is a verbal or inferential cognition of the form (the mountain [is] 
on fire), then immediately after that, one observes the activity of someone 
who is [seeking] after fire. Therefore, one assumes that the causal 
conditions for cognition in general do cause a cognition of the present time 
as qualifying the meaning [of “the mountain [is] on fire”]. Similarly, in all 
cognitions like verbal and perceptual cognitions, a word is cognized. 
Therefore, causal conditions for cognition in general are assumed to cause a 
cognition of a word-form. 


478 pratyeka-padārtha-saktyā tat-tat-padārthesūpasthitegu vrttim vināpy ākānksādi-sahakāri-vasāt tat-tad- 
arthānvita-svārtha-bodhopapatteh | ... tasmāt ghatādi-padānām tat-tat-padārtha eva saktih / ākānksādi- 
sahakāri-vašād itarünvaya-bodha iti dik |, MD, p. 76; NK, p. 72. 
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[b] Further, just as there is a cognition of a specific object from words whose 
signification function is specifically cognized, there is a cognition of the 
specific word from the specific object. 

[c] In other places, at the sight of an object, there is a general cognition of a 
word of the form: {there is some word, such that it signifies this object}. 
This is similar to the general cognition of an object qualified by a word such 
as: {there is some object, such that it is signified by the word ‘Nala’ ). 

[d] Certainly, it is justified that, after this [type of general cognition], one 
desires to have a more specific cognition, and hence there are questions and 
answers such as: “What is its name?" 


Explanation [NN.VII.24.a]: Let us suppose that one has a verbal or an inferential 
cognition of the form {the mountain [is] on fire}, or more specifically {the mountain, the 
locus of fire}. Let us also suppose that the person who has this cognition is actually 
seeking after fire. After having this cognition, the person immediately acts accordingly. He 
goes to the mountain. 

For Naiyāyikas, the above mentioned cognition has no time reference. [Grammarians 
would, however, assume the verb asti “is”.] Thus a cognition with no time reference does 
produce an activity of the person as an immediate response. Naiyāyikas think that one must 
assume that conditions which produce the cognition (the mountain, the locus of fire) also 
produce a cognition of the present tense. Similar is the claim of grammarians, cf. 
Explanation ([NN.VII.22.d-e]. 

Explanation [NN.VII.24.b]: If the primary signification function of the word “bull” 
is ascertained specifically with respect to a fully known individual bull, then we can have a 
cognition of that specific individual bull from the word "bull," as well as a specific 
cognition of the word "bull" from the specific individual bull. These two specific 
cognitions can be expressed as: 

1) [[Given a cognition of the specific word “bull’’], there is a specific 

individual bull, B, such that B is denoted by the word “bull’’}. 
li) ([Given a cognition of the specific individual bull, B], there is a cognition of 
the specific word “bull,” such that the word “bull” signifies B"). 

Explanation [NN.VII.24.c]: Opposite is the case with words like “Nala,” since their 
primary signification function is not ascertained with respect to a specific identifiable 
individual person. The case of objects whose names are not known is also similar. With 
the word “Nala,” we have a general cognition of its signified object of the form: (there 
exists some object, such that it is signified by the word *'Nala”). Similarly, when we see an 
object which is not known to us by name, we have a general cognition of the word as: 
(Given a cognition of an object O, there exists some word W, such that W signifies O). 

Explanation {NN.VII.24.d]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.6.a-b]. 
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NN.VII.25. (p. 130-1) 


skr Ga qeafayamecae Werfqe: AAGT TĀM ATT 


SETS CR PERITI HIR: l fra manà fad- 
AAR: | À AANER | ET 
are RAATI | ATAT SEA ATANA- 
aera: | eq. aA aea, eaan cane. 
aAA FETT | 


Translation [NN.VII.25] 

[a] Therefore, the following objections are refuted: 

i) [Objection 1]: The word becomes an object of a verbal cognition, though it 
is not the object of the signification function [according to the view of 
grammarians]. [If this is so, then], in a similar manner, ether would be an 
object of the verbal cognition, when cognized from a word such as "pot" on 
the basis of the relation of inherence. 

ii) [Objection 2]: Since, the inflected word [gam] alone is directly cognized 
from the sentence "utter the bull" (gām uccāraya), one would have to utter 
the word [as gam, and not in its stem form go-]. 

iii) [Objection 3]: Since, the word is not the meaning of the stem, one cannot 
construe the meaning of the accusative case ending with it [in the sentence 
gam uccāraya]. This difficulty would occur due to the maxim: “the endings 
signify their meaning as embedded in the meaning of the stem." 

iv) [Objection 4]: Since, the word is itself first cognized, [prior to the cognition 
of meaning], even in the sentence “a bull exists," the word "bull" would 
have to stand for the word-form, [rather than for the individual bull]. 


Explanation [NN.VII.25.a.i]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.4.b-c] and Explanation 
[NN.VII.26.a]. | 

Explanation [NN.VII.25.a.ii]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.18.b.i] and Explanation 
[NN.VII.26.b]. 

Explanation [NN.VII.25.a.iii]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.18.b.ii]. There is no 
difficulty in the view of grammarians, since for them the word-form is signified on the 
basis of the primary signification function, and whatever is signified by a word on the basis 
of its primary signification function constitutes its meaning. 

Explanation [NN.VII.25.a.iv]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.18.b.iii]. 
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NN.VIL26. (p. 131) 
WETfWW«TqUÍEERTEHTGITATSITS: = Mea ATT T AT- 
vara | aam ATTATATATA tafe a afer aaa 
rahe ATKAL aaa Vata gfrarteda: | TET 
WATT ATTA | TAT | ARTA A seat a- 
erdt q T TATA KATRA KAT | fi g faa: 


Frari arora rra afer far FIRE renew 1 


Translation [NN. VII.26] 

[a] [The objection raised in NN.VII.25.a.i is not valid], because ether may be 
cognized from the word “pot” [qua sound] and yet it would not be treated as 
an object of the verbal cognition, since there is no regulating factor [like the 
limitor of primary-meaning-ness possessed by ether]. 

[b] [The objection raised in NN.VII.25.a.ii is not valid], because the inflected 
word is not intended [to be conveyed]. If there were an intention for it, then 
even you [= the Naiyayika] must explain it by taking recourse to a 
secondary signification function. 

[c] [Objection to the grammarian’s view]: If intention could explain every 
problem, the [the whole concept of] primary signification function would 
have to be abandoned. [Refutation of this objection]: This objection should 
not be raised. We [= grammarians} do not accept that intention is the cause 
of meaning cognitions in general, because [a cognition of the intention of a 
speaker] is not necessarily present [in all meaning cognitions]. It is a 
common experience that one can claim the following: “I understand this 
meaning from the word, but I do not understand the speaker’s intention.” 

[d] Intention concerning a meaning cognition sometimes determines the validity 
of the cognition. It can sometimes prohibit a cognition of some other 
meaning. For this reason, there is no difficulty in assuming that a word can 
have many meanings. When there are many meanings cognized from a 
word, or when one [meaning] could be possibly construed with many 
[meanings], intention of the speaker is assumed to be the decisive factor 
concerning the specific meaning and the specific way of construing it. 
Thus, one should realize that we cannot do away with the primary 
signification function [of a word for its own form]. 

Explanation [NN.VII.26.a]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.4.b-c] and Introduction, 

E.4.i. 
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Explanation [NN.VII.26.b]: Grammarians say that the inflected form gam in the 
sentence gam uccāraya “utter the bull” signifies only the uninflected stem go, since that 
alone is intended. 

Explanation [NN.VII.26.c]: Naiyāyikas contend that one cannot take recourse to 
intention to explain all these problems, since this would make even the primary signification 
function unnecessary. This is not desirable.47? Kaundabhatta points out that this is not 
true. A signification function and intention have essentially different functions. The 
speaker’s intention is not the cause of a meaning cognition, since one can have a meaning 
cognition even without realizing the intention. 

Explanation [NN.VII.26.d]: This distinguishes between the functions of a 
signification function and the speaker’s intention. 


NN. VII.27. (p- 131) 


MIERCIPIGCIAIPISESM UF ah: | Tease ES HE GE T: | 
SIT VT SAAT qferfasranrfraresed aacra mf- 
famia a aq eT F ai Aiaren,” rdi oret 
«TTT AT TT: D nR A fregder prüfen 
Tada dqfadiend: aaraa | 


Translation [NN.VII.27] 

[a] [Objection to the view of grammarians]: It is proper [to say] that the 
imitated word and the imitation word are clearly different. 

[b] Alternatively, [the objector claims that] even if they are not different, let a 
word have a primary signification function with respect to itself. 

[c] Otherwise, imitation words would not have the class-designation "nominal 
stem," since they would not signify the object of their primary signification 
function, and hence would be meaningless. 

[d] Similarly, the following Vedic injunctions and Pāņinian rules would be 
contradicted: 

i) vārttraghnī paurnamāsyām “[Vedic stanzas called] vārttraghnī [should be 
recited in the sacrifice] on the full moon day." 

ii) kavatisu rathantaram gāyati "(The priest] should recite the Rathantara 
[sāman] in the Kavatī [sacrifice]. 


479 vrttim vind sva-paratvasyānirvāhāt / anyathā vrtty-antarocchedah |, TC, p. 681; also: vrtty-antareti / 
atrantara-Sabdah sampātāyātah / vastutas tātparyānyathā- siddhau sakter apy uccheda-sambhavad iti 
dhyeyam |, TC-R, pp. 681-2. 
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iii) airam krtvodgeyam “One should recite [a certain Vedic hymn] by making 
[the replacement of the word gira] by ira." 

iv) er uh, P.3.4.86, "[The final sound] i [of the ti V replacements of /oT] is 
substituted with the sound u.” 

v) eco 'yavāyāvah, P.6.1.78, “[The sounds denoted by the abbreviation] eC [= 
e, o, ai, and au] are substituted [respectively] with ay, av, dy, and av, [if 
followed by a vowel]." 

vi) ra-sabhyam no nah samāna-pade, P.8.4.1, “The sound n is replaced by the 
sound z, if preceded immediately by the sounds r and s, within the same 
inflected item (pada)." 

[e] [The Vedic passages would be contradicted], since, according to the final 
view [of the Pāņinian school], a Taddhita affix can be applied either after a 
nominal stem or after an inflected nominal. 


Explanation [NN.VII.27.a-b]: This and the next passage are an introductiion to verse 
27 of the Vaiyakarana-matonmajjana of Bhattoji Diksita occurring in section NN.VII.29. 
Here Kaundabhatta mentions some objections to the final view of grammarians. 

The objector proposes two alternatives. Either we should clearly distinguish between 
an imitation word and an imitated word, and accept the primary signification function of an 
imitation word with respect to an imitated word, or one should say that these two are not 
different from each other, and yet a word has a primary signification function with respect 
to itself. In any case, the imitated word must be an object of the signification function, and 
thus becomes a legitimate object of the verbal cognition. This would make an imitation a 
meaningful item. 

Explanation [NN.VII.27.c]: It is absolutely necessary that an imitation be a 
meaningful word, because otherwise it would not get the designation "nominal stem" 
(pratipadika) by P.1.2.45. This rule can ascribe this designation only to meaningful 
linguistic items. Nominal case endings and the Taddhita affixes can be added only after a 
nominal stem, and only inflected items can be used in a sentence. 

Explanation [NN.VII.27.d]: The quotation (i) has the word vāritraghnī. The word 
vritra-han "killer of Vrttra" occurs in the list of Vimuktadi Gana in the Paninian system, 
and by the rule P.5.2.61 (vimuktadibhyo ' n), we can add the affix -aN to the word vrttra- 
han to derive the word varttraghna “the Vedic section in which the word vrttra-han 
occurs." 480 The word vārttraghnī is just the feminine form derived by adding the affix 
-NiP by P.4.1.15. In technical ritual literature, the term varttraghni refers to two Vedic 
passages.‘8! 


480 SK, p. 151. 
darsa-piirna-masayoh srūyate | vārttraghnī paurņamāsyām anūcyete |, MS-B(a), PLIL, p. 738; agnir 
vrtrāņi janghanat / dravinasyur vipanyayā ity ādi, evam tvam somāsi saptatih tvam rājota vrtrahā / ity adi 
ca vārttraghnī yugalam /, editor's note to MS-B(a), Pt.II., p. 738. 
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The basis of this taddhita formation is the imitation word vrttra-han which refers to the 
word occurring in the Vedic hymns. It has to be a meaningful item in order to get the 
designation “nominal stem." Only then can we justify the application of the nominal 
inflections and the taddhita affixes.*82 The objector believes that a grammarian cannot 
comply with this requirement, since according to his view, an imitation does not signify the 
object of its primary signification function. 

Quotation (ii) uses the word rathantara. It refers to some particular s@mans, 1.e. 
Sama-veda (1Li.1.11).4583 The word occurs in the Rgveda (1.164.25), and Sayana interprets 
it as a name of a saman.484 The word occurs in the Utsādi Gana in the Pāņinīya 
system.485 Problems concerning the ritual application of the Rathantara Sāman are 
discussed in the Rathantaradhikarana of the Mīmāmsā-sūtras.*89 The ritual implications 
of the injunction quoted here are also discussed in the Mimamsa-siitras.*87 

The word rathantara is used with the accusative ending -am, indicating that it is a 
nominal stem. It can be a nominal stem only if it is a meaningful item. It can be meaningful 
only if it signifies the object of its primary signification function. If the word itself is not 
regarded to be the object of the primary signification function of itself, then the word 
rathantara cannot be a meaningful item. 

Quotation (iii) occurs in the context of the Jyotistoma sacrifice. One is instructed that 
he should not utter the words gird gird, while reciting the samans. Instead, one should 
substitute girā by irā. This substitution is referred to in the sentence quoted by 
Kaundabhatta.488 The ritual implications of this substitution are discussed by the 
Mimamsakas.489 According to Kumarilabhatta, the word aira is derived by adding the 
Taddhita affix -aN to the word ira. This affix is said to have no special meaning; it is a 
svarthika affix, an affix which occurs in the meaning of the stem. For Kumārilabhatta, the 
phrases airam krtvā and iram krtvā are identical in meaning.4% The basis of the Taddhita 
formation is again an imitation word. It could not be justified in the view of grammarians. 


482 athaitat samartha-grahaņam naiva kartavyam | kartavyam ca | kim prayojanam / samarthād utpattir yathā 
syād asamarthān mā bhüd iti | kim punah samartham | arthābhidhāne yat samartham / kim punas tat / krta- 
varņānupūrvīkam padam |, MB, Vol.I., p. 352; paripūrņasyaiva padārthāntareņa sambandhāt sub-antāt 
taddhitotpattyā pada-vidhitvam spastam eva / ... evam ca samartha-padenüpi sub-antād utpattih sūcitā |, 
MB-P-U, VoLIL, p. 352. 

483 abhi wa Siirety etam rathantaram |, Sāyaņa-bhāsya on RV, Max Muller’s edition, Vol.IV., p. 34; also: MS- 
B(a), Pt.V., p. 1700. 

rathantare etan-nāmake samni |, Sāyaņa-bhāsya on RV, Max Muller's edition, Vol.II., p. 268. 

485 gk, p. 98. 

486 MS-B(a), PLII., pp. 570-78. 

487 MS-B(a), Pt. IV., pp. 1541ff. 

Sabara has the following comment: jyotistome yajfdyajniyam prakrtyamananti, na gira gireti brūyāt, yad 
gird gireti brūyāt ātmānam eva tad udgātodgiret, airam krtvodgeyam iti | jyotistome gira-padasya sthāne 
irā-padam kartavyam iti /, MS-B(a), Pt.V., p. 1697. 

489 MS-B(a), Pt.V., pp. 1694-1700. 


tasmād yathā-bhūtam irā-padam tathā-bhūtam eva prayoktavyam | nanu ca airam iti vikare taddhita 
utpannah / ... nātra vikāre taddhita utpannah / kim tarhi / svārtha eva / yāvad evoktam iram krtvodgeyam 
tāvad airam iti (|, TT, Pt. V., p. 1697. 
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After these three Vedic quotations, Kaundabhatta cites three rules from Pāņini's 
grammar. In these rules Panini uses inflected nominal forms such as eh, genitive singular 
of the sound i. These are all metalinguistic imitations of sounds actually undergoing 
grammatical operations. If one says that a word itself cannot be an object of its own 
primary signification function, then in all these cases, the imitating sounds would not get 
the designation “nominal stem” (prātipadika). Thus, one would not be able to explain the 
use of case endings with imitations of sounds in these rules. 

Explanation [NN.VII.27.e]: There are two accepted alternative views in grammar. 
According to the first view, the Taddhita affixes are directly added after the nominal stem 
(prātipadika), while according to the second view, the Taddhita affixes are added after the 
inflected nominals.^?! In either of these two alternatives, the argument of the objector 
stands valid. 

NN.VII.28. (p. 131) 


«dd — STIRBÜGDTIRÍSqTHUEDRUTTHPITSTIHTITEU Sc 
Rare KRASTA TT: | afaa «xus Kam 


SIA SHAT | FTA mg fu 
Ka aart fant ATA MT era aT 


ass Hittu PIE EP aT NN RR S EIE EE av tgTāja 
TATRA | 


Translation [NN.VII.28] 

[a] One should not say that this would result in the hearing [i.e. use] of case- 
endings after imitation words in the lists of roots, pre-verbs, etc., because 
they are meaningful by having the imitated roots etc. as their meanings, and 
are, therefore, nominal stems. 

[b] It is possible [not to have case-endings after imitations of roots in the lists], 
similar to not having the vocalic Sandhi operations in the [Siva-sitra:] *a-i- 
u-N,” just by not desiring [them]. 

[c] Just as [there is a strong reason] in the [case of the Siva-sūtra] to establish 
clarity in the particular designations [in the form of sounds] i, u etc., 
similarly there exists a strong necessity of establishing whether the root 
ends in a or n, in dh or d etc. If nominal inflections were added [to 
imitations], there would be deletion of [the final] n [by P.8.2.7 (nalopah 
prātipadikāntasya)] and substitution [of the final jhaL sounds] by ja$ 
sounds [by P.8.4.53 (jhalam jas jhasi) and P.8.4.54 (vavasane)]. 

[d] A separate effort is required for deciding as to which roots have n and $ 
when they are taught. Similarly, a separate effort would be required here [to 


491 MB, Vol.I., pp. 448ff. 
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clarify the difficulties mentioned in NN.VII.28.c]. That would involve the 
fault of prolixity. 


Explanation [NN.VII.28.a]: This is a counter-objection to the view of the objector. 
The objector believes that all imitations are meaningful items and hence are nominal stems. 
If that is true, then in all listings of roots etc. one would be forced to have case-endings 
after imitations of verb roots etc. 

Explanation [NN.VII.28.b]: This counters the above counter-objection. In Siva- 
sütras like “a-i-u-N,” the sounds a, i, and u are listed. According to the view held by the 
counter-objector, these sound-imitations are meaningful, since they primarily signify the 
imitated sounds. This would necessitate the nominal inflections, their deletion, and the 
application of vocalic Sandhi rules. 

The objector says that Sandhi is not applied here, since it is not desirable. Application 
of Sandhi would result in confusion. In order that the form of the sounds to be mentioned 
should remain clearly identifiable, Sandhi rules are not applied. Similarly, imitations of 
verb roots etc. are nominal stems, and yet Sandhi rules or nominal inflections are not added, 
because they are not desirable. 

Explanation [NN.VIL28.c]: In the Siva-sütra “a-i-u-N,” the listed sounds have a 
capacity to stand for all their homgeneous sounds by rule P.1.1.69 (an-udit savarnasya 
cāpratyayah). It is necessary that the original designation sound should remain in an 
absolutely identifiable form. For this reason, Sandhi rules are not applied.92 

The same problem would result in the case of verb roots. If we apply a nominal 
inflection to an imitation of a verb root, then all other rules of morpho-phonemics must also 
apply. If the nominative singular affix -sU is added after the imitation han, the affix -sU is 
deleted by rule P.6.1.68 (Aal-Ay-abbhyo dīrghāt su-ti-sy-aprktam hal), and the final n 
should be deleted by rule P.8.2.7 (na-lopah prātipadikāntasya). This would transform the 
imitation of han into ha. Then it would be impossible for the reader to understand whether 
the root is ha ending in a, or han ending in n. Similarly, if the nominative singular affix 
-sU is applied after the imitation of the root vidh, the affix would be deleted by P.6.1.68 and 
the final sound dh would be optionally substituted with d by P.8.4.54 (vavasane). Thus, 
one would not be able to make out if the root ends in dh or in d. For this reason, one could 
say that imitations of verb roots are nominal stems, and yet nominal inflections are not 
added after them, since they are undesirable. 

Explanation [NN.VII.28.d]: Should one insist on applying nominal inflections to 
imitations of verb roots, one would have to devise means to disentangle different roots 
from each other. In certain cases, Pāņini himself has followed such a procedure. 
Kaundabhatta refers to the nopadesa and sopadesa verb roots. For certain metalinguistic 
purposes, Panini mentions some verb roots as beginning with the sounds n and s, though 


492 esu samhitāyā avivaksaya na samhitā-kāryam | anukaraņatvena sautrātvāc ca na varnebhyo vibhakty- 
utpattih /, LSS, pp. 12-3. 
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they actually begin with the sounds n and s. Such roots are respectively called nopadesa 
and sopadesa roots.t93 But this makes it necessary for Panini to restore these roots to 
their real form in the grammatical process. Panini formulates two rules for this purpose, 
P.6.1.64 (dhatv-adeh sah sah) and P.6.1.65 (no nah), which respectively restore s and z to 
s and n, provided they occur at the beginning of a verb root. 

However, this kind of adjustment rules would become a matter of prolixity in the case 
of verb roots discussed above, i.e. han and vidh. Thus, the objector maintains that 
imitations of verb roots in the root-list (dhatu-patha) are certainly nominal stems, and yet 
nominal inflections are not applied. They are undesirable. 


NN.VIL29. (p. 131-2) 
«AT UF TÍqcuTg 4 ARITUTTACĪGTA | 

a Maree AT da ATE I ALATA Ul QU” 

Ha UF dd Wa meuequds a IAA Ug TÍSCDISTE, 7 


€ 


anata — LA SIEE ECI EIS ESIE GAI Tara red qqHq Ru 
qq: Rara af fanrsemqerfir: | qur pop STÉT- 
qfi «rfr qug, ary q wacddemd 1 


Translation [NN.VIL29] 

[a] Fearing [the above objections], [Bhattojī Dīksita] says: Therefore, [the 
words go and bhū], in gav ity aha “he said ‘go’” and bhū sattāyām "the root 
bhū occurs in the meaning of existence,” are neither nominal stems not 
inflected items, but they are considered to be correct usages. 

[b] There is [actually] no difference [between an imitation word and an imitated 
word], and the word is cognized [from itself] in the way shown in earlier 
[sections]. 

[c] Hence, in the constructions gav ity ayam aha and bhū sattayam, [the words 
go and bhū] are meaningless, in the sense that they do not signify [the 
meaning, which is] the object of their signification functions. Therefore, 
rule P.1.2.45 (arthavad adhātur apratyayah prātipadikam, “that which is 
neither a verb root, nor an affix, and yet is a meaningful linguistic item is 
named a nominal stem”) does not apply to them, and hence they are not 
nominal stems. 

[d] For this reason, there is no application of nominal inflections which would 
result in [undesired forms] gauh* and bhūh*. Thus, this [form, i.e. go or 


493 For the lists of nopadesa and sopadeša verb-roots, see: SK, pp. 178, 180. 
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bhū] is neither a nominal stem, nor an inflected item, and yet it is a correct 
usage. 


Explanation [NN.VII.29]: Keeping in mind the objections raised in sections 
NN.VII.27-28, Kaundabhatta now presents the verse of Bhattoji Diksita which explains 
the view of grammarians. The objector argues that imitations of verb roots in the root-list 
are, in principle, nominal stems, because they primarily signify the imitated verb roots. Yet 
nominal inflections are not added for the fear of certain undesirable situations. 

Grammarians on the other hand believe that imitations are not nominal stems. They 
believe that they do cause a cognition of the imitated verb roots, and yet the imitated word 
cannot be a primary meaning. As far as the word artha "meaning" in P.1.2.45 is 
concerned, it only includes the object of the primary signification function, and not 
everything that figures in the verbal cognition. À word itself is not an object of the primary 
signification function of itself. 

Hence, imitations of verb roots in the root-list are not nominal stems. Now, 
grammarians can easily explain the usage in the root-list. Imitations of verb roots are given 
without any nominal inflections, since they cannot get any nominal inflections. However, 
these usages have to be accepted as correct usages. One cannot use a nominal stem or a 
verb root without a nominal or verbal ending. But, if something is neither a nominal stem, 
nor a verb root, then it must be used by itself. 

Explanation [NN.VII.29.b]: The text given in the Bombay edition, and the new 
editions by V.N. Misra and Manudeva Bhattacharya, says ukta-rityopasthitasyaiva và 
bhānam. The reading và is not totally unintelligible, but the reading ca mentioned in the 
Bombay edition as belonging to a manuscript from Tanjore Palace Library [VB, p. 132] 
makes much better sense. Kaundabhatta is presenting only one view, i.e. the view that an 
imitation and an imitated word are identical. A cognition of a word is generated not 
because it is an object of its own primary signification function. The way it is cognized is 
explained in earlier sections, NN.VII.17-18, 22-23. The word forms a part of the verbal 
cognition, though it is not the object of the signification function. However, it is not 
regarded to be a meaning (artha) as intended in rule P.1.2.45. Thus a word signifies itself, 
and yet it is not regarded to be a meaningful item (arthavat) for the purpose of the 
designation of a nominal stem. 

Explanation [NN.VII.29.c-d]: Cf. Explanation [NN.VII.29.a-b]. 


NN.VIL30. (p. 132) toL - 
a4 WIS: | OW aar aaa aaa ang fawaraa- 
afe. TRIOS ATSITIENA | qur AN- 
amaaa galam fusis TT | 
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Explanation [NN.VII.30] 

[a] This is what is meant. There are usages such as bhū sattāyām, 
incorporating a mention of the meaning and where there is no doubt [what 
the items are]. In such usages, nominal inflections are not added. [Yet such 
usages are] well known in the oral tradition and are accepted by the author 
of the Mahābhāsya and others. 

[b] This usage can be justified only in the view of identity [of an imitated and an 
imitation word], with brevity, as demonstrated earlier. Therefore, it is 
wrong to attempt to justify [these] usages by taking recourse to the [so 
called] undesirability of nominal inflections, which has no basis. 

[c] One may omit [nominal inflections] in cases [where they would create] 
uncertainty, and yet [under normal conditions] one must have nominal 
inflections in these cases. 

[d] There is also a rule: “An affix always follows [a stem].” 


Explanation [NN.VII.30.a]: The objector in NN. VII.27 says that the imitations bhū 
etc. are meaningful nominal stems, but nominal inflections are not applied in order to avoid 
a possible confusion. This is not acceptable to grammarians. This is not true in the present 
case. Even if we apply a nominal inflection to bhū, it would not create any confusion. 
Moreover, these usages in the root-list are well known in the tradition and are accepted by 
all authorities. Therefore, one cannot give an arbitrary explanation, which lacks 
universality. 

Explanation [NN.VIL30.b]: The explanations of grammarians given in the section 
NN.VII.29 are standard explanations in the sense that they apply evenly to all verb roots in 
the root list. They also have the merit of economy. They do not require assumptions such 
as the undesirability of nominal inflections. Such assumptions are unwarranted and involve 
prolixity. 

Explanation [NN.VII.30.c]: Kaundabhatta points out that the assumption of the 
undesirability of nominal inflections does not apply to all cases. For instance, in the case of 
bhū, there would not be any confusion even with a nominal inflection. Thus one cannot 
say that the imitation bhū is a nominal stem, and yet the nominal inflection is undesirable. 
There is no basis for such undesirability. Therefore, the objector would not be able to 
explain these usages. 

Explanation [NN.VII.30.d]: If an imitation is a nominal stem, then as a rule it must 
be followed by a nominal inflection. Rule P.3.1.1 (pratyayah) is an adhikāra “heading” 
rule. The next rule P.3.1.2 (paras ca) says that an affix is always added after a stem. 
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Patanjali and Kātyāyana have a long discussion on the interpretation of this rule. They 
conclude that it is a restriction on usage (prayoga-niyama) of both the affix and the stem. 
A stem must always precede an affix, and an affix must always follow a stem.494 This is 
brought in here to suggest that one must never use a stem by itself; it must always be 
followed by an inflection. Thus, one cannot speak of a general undesirability of applying 
nominal inflections to imitations of verb roots, if one regards them to be meaningful 


nominal stems. 


[a] 


[b] 


[c] 


494 


prayoga-niyamārtham eva tarhi para-grahanam kartavyam / ... 
P.3.1.2] /... ubhaya-niyamo 'yam / prakrti-para eva pratyayah prayoktavyah, pratyaya-paraiva ca prakrtih 
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Translation [NN.VIL31] 


In the Vedic injunctions mentioned earlier, there is the difficulty of 
justifying [the Taddhita formations such as varttraghni and aira] even in the 
view that [an imitation and an imitated word] are different from each other, 
because the component parts of a complex formation (vrtti) are considered 
to abandon their own independent meanings [in favor of the meaning of the 
new formation]. 

As it will be explained later in the Vrtti-nirnaya [VB, pp. 144 ff], this 
difficulty can be explained away by superimposing the meaning of the 
whole [complex formation] on its parts. 

Even in the Paninian rules mentioned earlier, there are nominal inflections 
[added to imitations of sounds] and the designation “nominal stem” [applied 
to imitations of sounds], in order to show that the imitated word is a 
substituendum or a substitute. This is obtained on the basis of rule P.1.1.49 
(sasthī sthāne-yogā). (Hence, this occurrence of the designation nominal 
stem" and nominal inflections] is a technical practice [of Panini], as are the 
compounds [whose components do] not have a direct semantic-syntactic 
relationship. Rules like P.6.4.88 (bhuvo vug lun-litoh) also belong to this 
type. Therefore, we find that the view of non-difference is more logical. 


iti |, MB, Vol II., pp. 12-3. 


‘siddham tiibhaya-niyamat’ [Vt. 11 on 
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Explanation [NN.VII.31.a]: Kaundabhatta discusses the examples which the 
objector quoted in the section NN.VIL.27. The objector tried to point out that according to 
grammarians, an imitation word is a meaningless word, and hence it is not a nominal stem. 
In such a case, a grammarian would not be able to explain the Taddhita forms in those 
Vedic injunctions. If the base form vrttra-han is a meaningless imitation, then one cannot 
justify the Taddhita formation vārttraghnī. The objector believes that his view can explain 
these forms. According to him, an imitation word primarily signifies the imitated word, 
and hence it is a meaningful nominal stem. 

Kaundabhatta counters that argument. He says that in all complex formations (vrtti), 
the constituent items abandon their own individual meaning; only the whole is a meaningful 
unit, with parts having no meaning. In that case, the basic linguistic items such as vrttra- 
han would abandon their meaning, if at all they have any, and would become meaningless 
items. Thus, the same difficulty occurs in both views. Once, they are meaningless, how 
should we account for the Taddhita formation? Thus, these items could be meaningless by 
being meaningless to start with, or by abandoning their meaning. 

Explanation [NN.VIL.31.b]: Kaundabhatta proposes that the constituents of a 
complex formation could be treated as meaningful items, by superimposing the meaning of 
the whole complex formation on them. This would have to be accepted even by the 
objector. Kaundabhatta says that he has explained this argument in the Vrtti-nirnaya 
section of his work. In the Samāsa-sakti-nirnaya section of the Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, we 
find a statement to this effect, though it is not exactly identical with this argument.495 

Explanation [NN.VII.31.c]: Pànini's rules quoted by the objector in NN.VII. 27.d 
contain nominal forms such as eh. This is the genitive singular of i, and i is the imitation of 
the sound i occurring in affixes like -tiP. The objector believes that the imitation i is a 
meaningful item, and hence a nominal stem, and thus takes nominal inflections. 

Kaundabhatta says that as a general theory, imitations are not meaningful items, and 
hence they are not nominal stems. However, Paninian rules are an exception to this general 
view. Panini uses nominal inflections after meaningless imitations for specific 
metalinguistic purposes. For instance, P.1.1.49 (sasthi sthāne-yogā) says that if an item 
occurs in the genitive case, then that item should be treated as the substituendum or the item 
undergoing substitution or replacement. There are other specific rules stating specific 
significance of other case endings.*?6 Such a usage is exceptionally allowed in Panini’s 
rules, and cannot be cited to contradict a general theory. 

To show that the Paninian usage is in many cases an exception to general theories, 
Kaundabhatta refers to another such case. By P.2.1.1 (samarthah pada-vidhih), the 
constituents of a complex formation (vrtti) must be inflected items having mutual semantic 
relationship or expectancy (ēkāniksā / vyapeksā). In the absence of such a relation, there 


495 yady api sabdāntaram eva vrttir avayavā varnavad anarthakās tathāpi sādrsyāt tattvādhyavasānam 
padānām G@sritya prthag-arthānām ekārthībhāva ity uktam /, VB, p. 142. 
496 For instance, see: P.1.1.66 (tasminn iti nirdiste pürvasya), and P.1.1.67 (tasmād ity urtarasya). 
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cannot be a complex formation. If the constituents of a compound do not have such mutual 
expectancy or have mutual expectancy with words outside of the compound, then such 
compounds are called asamartha-samāsas, and they are, in general, prohibited by P.2.1.1. 
However, Panini himself uses some of such asamartha-samasas, in certain rules. An 
example of such a usage is rule P.1.1.43 (sud anapumsakasya). Cardona discusses cases 
of such asamartha compounds in Pāņini's rules.497 


NN.VII.32. (p. 132) 


Translation [NN.VII.32] 

[a] [Objection to the view of the grammarians]: [The word bhū] in bhū 
sattāyām is neither a nominal stem, nor an inflected nominal, simply 
because of the exclusion of verb roots [in P.1.2.45, arthavad adhātur 
apratyayah prātipadikam, and not because it is meaningless]. Otherwise, 
this exclusion [of verb roots stated in the condition adhātuh] would be 
purposeless. 

[b] Moreover, the statement “meaningfulness [as a condition for the 
classification of an item as a nominal stem by P.1.2.45] is obtained on the 
basis of the exclusion of verb roots, and hence [the explicit mention of] 
meaningfulness [in P.1.2.45] is only for the sake of being carried over into 
the following rules” would be contradicted, since [the Praudha]-manorama 
clearly says: “[the word bhū in] bhū sattayam is meaningless. Since it is 
meaningless, there is no nominal inflection after it." 

[c] Even [the Praudhaļ-manoramā would contradict its own pronouncement, 
in criticism of some other view, when its states [on P.1.2.46]: “to say that 
something is a verb root and is meaningless is self-contradictory.”” 


Explanation [NN.VII.32.a]: From this section up to section NN.VII.35, 
Kaundabhatta presents objections to the view of grammarians. These objections are 


497 Cardona (1967-b: 41ff). 
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directed against both the views of identity and difference between an imitation word and an 
imitated word. In NN. VIL35, the objector clearly rejects both of these alternatives. 

The objector, in NN.VII.27, argued that an imitation primarily signifies the imitated 
word and hence is a meaningful item, and also is a nominal stem. Yet nominal affixes are 
not added in order to avoid confusion. Grammarians on the other hand consider imitations 
of verb roots etc. to be meaningless, and hence they do not take any nominal inflections, 
because they are not nominal stems. 

The objector in this section takes a quite different position. He says that the imitation 
bhū retains its property of being a verb root. Therefore, though it is meaningful, it cannot 
get the designation “nominal stem,” since verbs roots are excluded from the class of 
nominal stems by the exclusion stated by the term adhatuh in P.1.2.45. Since it is not a 
nominal stem, it cannot take any nominal inflections. 

Explanation [NN.VII.32.b]: Both quotations in this section are from Bhattojī 
Diksita’s Praudha-manoramā. Let us discuss them separately and then see how they 
contradict each other according to the objector. 

Quotation 1: Rule P.1.2.45 (arthavad adhātur apratyayah pratipadikam) has two 
conditions, one of which, according to later grammarians, makes the other superfluous. 
The maxim naf-iva-yuktam anya-sadrsadhikarane [Paribhasa 74 in PS] says that when 
there is a negative particle construed with a nominal, it denotes objects different from the 
ones denoted by the nominal, yet similar to the ones denoted by it. For instance, the 
sentence abrahmanam ānaya “bring a non-Brahmin” means “bring someone who is not a 
Brahmin, but who is similar to a Brahmin in other respects." Patafijali says that after 
listening to this sentence, if someone were to bring a log of wood, the purpose would not 
be accomplished.498 

Similarly, the condition adhatuh in P.1.2.45 refers that which is not a verb root, but 
which is similar to a verb root. The factor of similanty is explained by taking recourse to 
meaningfulness.499 Thus, Bhattoji Diksita says in his Praudha-manorama that the 
condition of meaningfulness could be obtained by implication from the exclusion of verb 
roots, and yet Panini explicitly states it in order that it may be continued in the next rule 
P.1.2.46.500 This clearly implies that for Bhattoji Diksita, all verb roots are meaningful 
items. 

Quotation 2: Bhattoji Diksita considers the word bhū in bhū sattayam to be an 
imitation of the verb root bhū. It is meaningless, though it signifies the imitated verb root. 
Hence, it cannot get the designation “nominal stem," and consequentially it cannot get 


498 nafi-iva-yuktam anya-sadršādhikaraņe tathā hy artha-gatih | ... abrüáhmanam ānayety ukte brahmana- 
sadrsa evānīyate, nàsau lostam ānīya krti bhavati |, MB, Vol.II., p. 39. 

499 arthavattvenaiva sādrsyam nānya-dharmeņa /, BSR, pp. 256-7; also: LSR, p. 257. 

500 adhātur iti paryudāsa-balena yady apy arthavattvam labhyate, tathāpy uttarārtham tad ity uktam / etac ca 
‘sup-tin-antam padam’ iti sūtre bhāsye dhvanitam /, PM, p. 257. 
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nominal inflections. However, Bhattojī Dīksita, at the same time, accepts that an imitation 
is identical with the imitated word.>°! 

Apparently, this is contradictory. All verb roots are meaningful, and yet their imitations 
which are identical with them are not meaningful. This is the contradiction pointed out by 
the objector. 

Explanation [NN.VII.32.c]: Here, the objector quotes another passage from the 
Praudha-manoramā which contradicts the above given passages. In this passage, Bhattoji 
Diksita is criticizing some thinkers who believe that there are meaningless verb roots, and 
hence the exclusion of verb roots in P.1.2.45 would not imply the condition of 
meaningfulness. They point to verb roots like i in adhite “studies.” By itself, the root i 
does not mean anything, since it cannot be used by itself. It is always used with the 
preverb adhi. Bhattoji Diksita counters this argument by saying that a verb root cannot be a 
meaningless item. In the case of adhite, the meaningfulness of the verb root could be 
explained by imposing the meaning of the whole form on the constituent verb root.”02 


NN.VIL33. (p. 132) 
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Translation [NN.VII.33] 

[a] [Counter-objection by the grammarians]: The item bhū in bhū sattayam 
which is an imitation is not itself classed as a root. This classification 
applies only to the imitated [root denoted by the imitation bhū] which is 
actually used in forms like bhavati. The exclusion [of verb roots in 
P.1.2.45, arthavad adhātur apratyayah prātipadikam] also serves to 
prevent this [imitated root] from being classified as a nominal stem and 
[hence] receiving nominal inflections. 

[b] [Reply of the objector]: One should not claim this. [If this claim were true], 
then it would be impossible to account for rule P.1.3.1 (bhüvadayo 


501 anukaraņesu tu anukāryeņa sahübheda-vivaksayüm arthavattvābhāvād eva na prātipadikatvam | bhū 
sattayam iti yathā /, PM, p. 280. 


502 yat tv Ghuh - paryudāso nārthavattvam gamayati, anarthakayor api dhatu-pratyayayor darsanat - 
‘adhite,’ ‘yavaka’ iti / adhi-pürvasyaivenah prayogād visista evārthavān na tu kevalah / ‘in adhyayane’ ity 
addy artha-nirdešas tu avayave samudāyārthāropāt / ... atredam vaktavyam - dhātur anarthaka iti tavad 
vyāhatam | kriyā-vācakatvām vind dhātutvāyogāt / āropitam tad iti cet satyam, tavataivesta-siddheh /, PM, 
pp. 257-8. 
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dhātavah), because the imitation [1.e. bhū in bhū sattayam] is meaningless 
[for grammarians} and the imitated [verb root bhū] does not occur in the 
[root] list, and hence cannot get the designation of a verb root. However, it 
has been already pointed out that rule P.1.3.1 is based on items being listed 
in the [root] list [VB, pp. 47ff]. 

[c] Again, that which is identical with a pot cannot be something other than a 
pot; similarly the [imitation bhū] which is [held by grammarians to be] 
identical with an [imitated] verb root [bhū] could not be anything but a verb 
root. 


Explanation [NN.VII.33.a]: For grammarians, an imitation of a verb root is not a 
verb root itself, though it is identical with the imitated verb root. The item bhū in bhū 
sattāyām is only an imitation, and its denotatum is the verb root bhū which occurs in forms 
like bhavati. The grammarian thinks that the exclusion of verb roots [adhatuh] in P.1.2.45 
applies to the denotatum of the imitation bhū, but not to the imitation itself, since the 
imitation itself is not a verb root. This exclusion prevents the item bhū in forms like 
bhavati from being classified as a nominal stem, and hence from receiving nominal 
inflections. It is not meant to stop the classification of the imitation of a verb root as a 
nominal stem. This classification does not apply to the imitation of a verb root for a 
different reason, 1.e. it is a meaningless item. 

Explanation [NN.VII.33.b]: The objector says that the counter-objection of the 
grammarians should not be accepted as a valid argument. It would create severe problems 
in the interpretation of Pāņinian rules. The objector quotes P.1.3.1 (bhūvādayo dhātavah). 
This rule is traditionally interpreted to mean that the designation dhātu is given to those 
items which are listed in the root-list and signify activity.°°3 To become a verb root, a 
linguistic item must fulfil both of these conditions. 

The objector says that the view of the grammarians cannot explain this rule. According 
to them, the item bhū occurring in the root-list statement bhū sattāyām is an imitation which 
denotes the item bhū occurring in forms like bhavati, but does not signify activity. The 
item bhū in forms like bhavati signifies activity but is not listed in the root list. By this 
argument, not a single item would satisfy both conditions. Hence, rule P.1.3.1 would be 
without any examples. 

Explanation [NN.VII.33.c]: Grammarians believe in the identity of an imitation and 
an imitated item. In that case, how could one say that bhū as an imitation of bhū in bhavati 
is identical with it, and yet is not a verb root. If x is a pot, and y is identical with x, then y 
must also be a pot. Similarly, if bhū is a verb root, and if its imitation bhū is identical with 
it, then the imitation bhū must also be a verb root. 


503 kriyā-vācino bhv-adayo dhātu-samjīāh syuh / SK, p. 3; bhüs ca vas ceti dvandvah / ... bhü-prabhrtayo vā- 
sadrsah | sadr$yam ca kriya-vacakatvena |, PM, p. 61; also: MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 114. 
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[a] 


[b] 


[c] 


[d] 
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Translation [NN.VIL34] 


[Objections against grammarians’ view continued]: Moreover, it is possible 
to obtain the exclusion of verb roots [for an imitation], since it rests on an 
item being [considered to be] a verb root. [An imitation of a verb root might 
be considered to be a verb root] on the basis of the transfer maxim: “an 
imitation is similar to the imitated word.” Hence, it is possible to avoid the 
classification [of bhū in bhū sattayam] as a nominal stem. [If so], then why 
should one accept the view [of grammarians that an imitation is identical 
with an imitated word]? 

[If the above transfer maxim is not accepted], then how else can one get the 
substitute i [for F] in the imitation kir [of the verb root Kr] by rule P.7.1.100 
(Fta id dhatoh) "final F of a root is replaced by i.” 

[Counter-objection by grammarians]: Since [imitations of verb roots are] 
roots [by being similar to the imitated roots], they would also be bases [for 
verbal affixes]. Therefore, the following prohibition would apply to them: 
"One should never use a base by itself." 

[Objector's reply to the counter-objection]: [This objection] should not be 
raised. Rule P.5.2.39 (yat-tad-etebhyah parimāņe vatup) is an indication 
that not all the operations [of the imitated word] apply [to the imitation]. 
Therefore, the designation “nominal stem" is in order in the case of the 
imitation kīr [which imitates the verb kř]. 


249 


Explanation [NN.VII.34.a]: The objector says that imitations of verb roots could be 


considered to be verb roots by the maxim prakrtivad anukaranam bhavati “imitation words 


are similar to imitated words." 


This maxim occurs in the Paribhasendusekhara as 


Paribhasa 36. It says that an imitation behaves like the imitated word. However, this 
maxim is not obligatory, and hence in some respects, an imitation may behave 
differently.509 By this maxim, the imitation bhū can have the property of being a verb root. 


This would help avoid the classification of the imitation of bhū as a nominal stem, and 


504 ps, pp. 128-9. 
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would explain the absence of nominal inflections. On the face of this legitimate 
explanation, one should not accept the view of grammarians that an imitation is identical 
with a verb root imitated by it. 

Explanation [NN.VII.34.b]: Grammarians might want to accept the view of identity, 
but not accept the above quoted maxim. Therefore the objector points out the necessity of 
accepting the maxim. In P.7.2.75 (Kiras ca paficabhyah), Panini uses the ablative singular 
form kirah of the imitation of the verb root kr. This imitation has undergone the operation 
prescribed by P.7.1.100 (rta id dhātoh). This rule prescribes that the final F of a verb root 
is replaced by i. This applies only to verb roots. But it can apply to an imitation of a verb 
root only on the basis of the transfer maxim. 

Explanation [NN.VII.34.c]: A grammarian assumes here that this transfer maxim is 
obligatory. Thus an imitation of a verb root would always be a verb root, and therefore, it 
is a base for verbal affixes. A base cannot be used by itself. Thus, one would have to 
apply verbal affixes to the imitation bhū even in the statement bhū sattayam. 

Explanation [NN.VII.34.d]: The objector rejects this counter objection by pointing 
out that the transfer maxim is not obligatory. He quotes a rule of Panini which indicates the 
non-obligatory character of this maxim. This is P.5.2.39 (yat-tad-etebhyah parimane 
vatup). 

Rule P.7.2.102 (tyad-adinam ah) prescribes that, in the masculine, the final sound of 
words in the list beginning with the item tyat is substituted by the sound a. This has been 
applied in the imitation form etebhyah in P.5.2.39. 

etad + bhyas 
eta + a + bhyas by P.7.2.102 


eta + bhyas by P.6.1.97 
ete + bhyas by P.7.3.103 
etebhyarU by P.8.2.66 
etebhyah by P.8.3.15. 


This form shows that an imitation of a nominal stem behaves like a nominal stem. 

The same rule, P.5.2.39, also points out that an imitation behaves differently. Rule 
P.1.2.72 (tyad-Gdini sarvair nityam) says that if an item in the tyad-ādi list and a different 
item have to be compounded, then there is always a single-remainder (eka-sesa) complex 
formation (vrtti), such that only the item in the tyad-ādi list is retained. Patafijali further 
points out that if a single-remainder complex formation is to be effected among two or more 
items in the tyad-ādi list, then the item which is given later in the list is retained.°° By the 
application of this rule, only etebhyah would be retained from the compound yat-tad- 
etebhyah. However, we do not find this kind of a single-remainder complex formation 
effected by Panini. This is taken to indicate that the operations which apply to an item do 


505 MB, Vol.I., Sec.II., p. 108; MB-P, Vol. I., Sec.II., p. 108; SK, p. 87. 
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not necesarily apply to its imitation. This rule, along with P.8.2.64 (ksiyo dirghat) has 
often been cited as an indication that the transfer maxim is not obligatory > 


NN.VIIL3S. (p. 133) 


c 
Teg TUATHA | ATTRACT 


Ta | VARA ATA TTU A — ATS TSA AAT AT 
TTA ASTE ATTA | AEG “A 


Explanation [NN.VII.35] 

[a] [Objections against grammarian’s view continued]: Therefore, the example 
bhū sattāyām is not a valid proof for establishing the view of identity [of an 
imitation word with the imitated word]. The view of identity is not valid, 
since one would have to assume superimposition of contradicting properties 
such as imitated-ness, imitation-ness, root-ness, non-root-ness, being 
composed of physical [non-linguistic] sounds and being composed of 
linguistic sounds. 

[b] Even the view of difference is not valid, since it contradicts rule P.1.3.1 
(bhūvādayo dhātavah). This rule says that a verb root is that which is listed 
in the root-list and signifies action. This is not possible in the view of 
difference. The imitated words are not cited in the root list. Even if the 
imitation words [cited in the list] have meaning, yet they do not signify 
action. 

[c] In this view, an imitation word is one which is used with the intention [of 
referring] only [to] another word of the same phonetic shape, or which only 
signifies another word with the same phonetic shape. The word “only” is 
added here to exclude the word “word.” Therefore, the example bhi 
sattayam and both the views [1.e. the views of identity and difference] are 
inconsistent. 


Explanation [NN.VII.35.a]: In NN.VII.33.c and NN.VII.34.a, the objector has 
given a number of arguments to show that the example bhū sattayam does not support the 


506 BSS, Voll., p. 518. 
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view of identity. The view of identity suffers another setback. The imitation words and 
imitated words have totally different properties, and hence they cannot be identified. 

Explanation [NN.VII.35.b]: The view of difference is also not valid. If one accepts 
this view, then one cannot explain rule P.1.3.1 (bhūvādayo dhātavah). For the explanation 
of these arguments, see: Explanation [NN.VII.33.b-c]. 

Explanation [NN.VII.35.c]: In the view of difference, an imitated word x is different 
from the imitation word “x.” However, they have the same phonetic shape (samānā- 
nupurvī). The imitation word “x” is different from the imitated word x in the sense that x" 
is used with the intention of referring to or signifying only the word x, while x is used with 
the intention of signifying some meaning. 

The objector thus discards both the views. He does not wish to commit himself to any 
one doctrine. However, he accepts the transfer maxim quoted in NN. VII.34.a and its non- 
obligatory character. With the help of this maxim, the objector is able to solve all practical 
difficulties. 


NN. VII.36. (p. 134) c 
A | ashe v3 aN TA | AT GA AAT 
C 


Translation [NN.VII.36] 

[a] [In defense of grammarians]: If the above objections are posed, then we 
reply [in the following way]. The only true basis for differentiating words 
[from one another] is their difference in phonetic shape. For this reason, we 
can have one word with many meanings. An imitated word is the one 
uttered with the intention [of signifying] a meaning, and an imitation word is 
the one uttered with the intention of only [referring to] a word identical with 
itself. Therefore, how could these two contradict each other? 

[b] Similarly, how could [the word bhū in] bhū sattāyām, which is intended 
only [to signify] an [imitated] word [bhū], become a verb root signifying an 
action? Therefore, there is no question of exclusion [i.e. adhatuh in 
P.1.2.45 applying to bhū in bhū sattāyām]. It is appropriate to say that it is 
not a nominal stem, simply because it is meaningless. 
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[c] Additionally, if the transfer rule, “an imitation is similar to an imitated 
word,” is accepted, it is still difficult to avoid [applying] the class-name 
[‘‘nominal stem”] consequent on the item not being a root. If one should say 
that [this absence of the nominal inflection is] typically Vedic, that would be 
an [acceptable last ditch] explanation, only if there were no other possible 
explanation. Further, [such a view] would [eventually] ruin [the possibility 
of] all indications (jHapaka). This should be noted. 


Explanation [NN.VII.36.a]: Kaundabhatta now presents the view of grammarians, 
keeping in mind the extensive objections in sections NN.VII.32-35. In sections 
NN.VII.36-37, he presents justifications for the view of identity, and in section 
NN.VII.38, he offers justification for the view of difference. Kaundabhatta says that one 
can differentiate two words from each other, if their phonetic shapes are different. The 
view of identity rests on this assumption. A word may signify meaning or it may signify 
itself. If it signifies itself, then it is an imitation. The difference in signification does not 
differentiate words. The same word can function in different capacities. 

Explanation [NN.VII.36.b]: Grammarians accept that an imitation of a verb root and 
the imitated verb root are identical, and they do not accept that an imitation is a verb root. 
This can be clarified by saying that one and the same linguistic item gets different 
designations depending on different functions and capacities in which the item functions. 
When the item bhū functions as an imitation, it does not signify an action, and hence it is 
not a verb root. If the same item bhi is used to signify an action and forms a part of words 
like bhavati, then it is a verb root and not an imitation. Thus, the identity in shape between 
an imitation and an imitated word does not prevent their functioning differently and having 
different designations. For this reason, the exclusion of verb roots in P.1.2.45 does not 
apply to imitations of verb roots. 

Explanation [NN.VIL36.c]: Now Kaundabhatta counters the argument of the 
objector based on the transfer maxim, cf. Explanation [NN.VII.34.a]. The objector says 
that on the basis of this maxim, an imitation of a verb root can be considered to be a verb 
root. The grammarian points out that an imitation of a verb root has its natural 
meaninglessness, while the property of being a verb root is secondary, since it is a 
transferred property. It is difficult to avoid the classification of an imitation of a verb root 
as a nominal stem, except by taking recourse to its natural meaninglessness.507 

As an extreme argument, the objector may say that imitations of verb roots are certainly 
nominal stems, and yet there are no nominal inflections. This is like Vedic usages where 
no general rules apply, and where there are more exceptions and variations than general 
rules.508 


507 arthavat-sūtre 'rthavattvam vrtti-visaya-bodhakatvam / sabdasya ca na vrtti-visayatvam, mānābhāvāt | 
āsrayatvenaitad-upasthiteh /, BSR, p. 279. 


508 sarve vidhayas chandasi vaikalpikāh | bahulam chandasity adir asyaiva praparicah /, SK, p. 331. 
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Grammarians say that this is not the proper way. This is just making inconsistency a 
virtue. If we accept such an explanation, then nowhere can one presume any basic 
consistent structure of grammatical operations. Only a purposeful variation from the 
generally assumed consistency can be interpreted as being a special indication (jíapaka). 
However, the objector seems to discard such a basic consistent structure. 


NN.VIL37. (p. 133) - 
Vas 4 wacaeracaarfacrensfa | c z 


© © 


Afama ASANA Tra | AAAA RR- 
Hest Aaaa varia aaar ATA | 


Translation [NN.VII.37] 

[a] [In defense of grammarians]: Similarly, there is also contradiction between 
the properties of being a root and not being a root, because, in the view of 
[grammarians] who believe in the eternal character of linguistic sounds, a 
sequence belongs only to physical sounds, and this sequence is common to 
both [the verb root and its imitation]. 

[b] In the case of an imitation of inarticulate physical sounds, the individual 
sounds may differ, and yet, there is no difference in the sequence of sounds 
to differentiate [an imitation from the imitated sounds]. Hence, it is 
appropriate to consider them to be identical. This is the view of those who 
consider [an imitation and an imitated word to be] identical. 


Explanation [NN.VIL37.a]: According to grammarian-philosophers, linguistic 
sounds are eternal, while the physical sounds of the world only help manifest these eternal 
sounds. This is roughly the doctrine of Sphota, as it was later understood. The whole 
word, an inflected item, or even a sentence, is a structurally indivisible unit.°°? The 
sequence belongs only to physical sounds of the world which manifest the eternal word. In 
terms of this doctrine, the word ghata and its imitation ghata are identical in that it is only 
one and the same eternal word GHATA which is manifested by two different groups of 
perishable sound-instances, i.e. g/-a-f-a; and gh-a-(-a2. In one manifestation, the word 
GHATA is used to signify a pot, while in a different manifestation, it is used to signify 
itself. 

Explanation [NN.VII.37.b]: It is a somewhat different case with imitations of 
physical sounds like the sound of a falling object, i.e. patat. There is a genuine difference 
of kind between the imitation word and the imitated word. Kaundabhatta says that there is 


509 vakyam padam cükhandam eva / ananta-varņa-kalpane mānābhāvāt / ... tathā ca pratyaksād 
vācakatvānyathānupapattyā tad evedam padam, tad evedam vākyam iti pratītyā cākhaņda-sphotah 
siddhyati /, VB, p. 249. 
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no difference in the sequence of manifesting sounds. Therefore, one should consider the 
imitation to be identical with the imitated word. 


NN.VIL38. (p. 133) 
Hq fa Varttiersogegiga A: MEGA TAA T UTA TT. 
Aiesa | aa Ad wmrfoquezareged mfo A WST- 
fegafadtu: | aferead ew aaa’ faea forfra taku 


nN 


ceed HEUTE KĀRTA sft Tate ofa pm | ēkā 
SĀRTA areas: AAT: I 


La 


Translation [NN.VII.38] 

[a] [In defense of grammarians]: Others believe that if there is a difference in 
meaning, then there must be a difference in the words. Hence, [an imitation 
word and an imitated word] are different, since one signifies meaning, while 
the other signifies a word. 

[b] In this view, "being listed in the list" means "being signified by an item 
listed in the list." Therefore, this view does not conflict with rule P.1.3.1 
(bhuvadayo dhātavah). 

[c] In this view, a nominal inflection [after the imitation bhi] in bhū sattayam is 
unavoidable. With this in view, both alternatives are adopted in the 
authoritative texts in grammar, in accordance with examples [at hand]. 
Therefore, it should be noted that there is no difficulty. 


Thus ends the section on the meaning of nouns 
in the Vaiyākaraņa-bhūsaņa. 


Explanation [NN.VIL38.a]: The justification for the view of difference is the 
principle that where there 1s a difference in meaning, there must be a corresponding 
difference in the words, cf. Explanation [NN.V.9.b]. How this applies to an imitation 
word and an imitated word is discussed in detail, cf. NN.VIL35.c. 

Explanation [NN.VII.38.b]: Here Kaundabhatta rejects the difficulties pointed out by 
the objectors in NN.VIIL33.b and NN.VII.35.b, by redefining the term "listed in the list.” 
The objection was that in the view of difference, what is listed in the root list is an imitation 
which signifies a word, but not an action, while the item that occurs in the verb forms and 
signifies action is not listed in the root list. Thus, there could be no item which is listed in 
the root list and signifies action. Kaundabhatta's restated definitions remove this difficulty. 
An item can signify action, and be signified by another item listed in the root list. Thus, 
P.1.3.1 does not become redundant. 
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Explanation [NN.VII.38.c]: Kauņdabhatta finally admits that in the view of 
difference one would not be able to explain the absence of nominal inflections in the 
statement bhū sattayam. The imitation bhū primarily signifies the verb root bhū. It is thus 
a meaningful item different from a verb root, and hence it would certainly get the 
designation of a nominal stem. In that case, it has to take nominal inflections. 

For this reason, Kaundabhatta finally says that grammarians do not insist on any 
particular view. They should choose the view that suits an interpretation of a given rule, or 
derivation of a given linguistic formation. The science of grammar is finally concerned 
with describing and justifying usage as it is established by the people. What is given for 
grammar is the usage, and all the theories about that usage are subservient to the description 
of that usage, and are negotiable. Hence, Kaundabhatta says that there is no problem in 
accepting both the alternative views, in order to be able to explain the diversified usage of 
language. 
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economy (laghava), 88, 90-92, 109, 140, 142, 143, 163, 164, 185, 224 

Edgerton, Franklin, 186 

effect-ness (kāryatā), 57, 58, 65, 66, 133, 212, 214, 215 

ekākāra-pratīti (uniform cognition), 94 

Ekaksarakosa, 201 

eka-rūpa-pratīti (uniform cognition), 92 

eka-sesa (single-remainder complex formation), 89, 175, 176, 180-183, 250 

ekam view, 85, 140, 149, 150 

empty class, 18 

e-o-N, 107 

essentialist theory, 59 

eternality (nityatā, nityatva), 231 

ether (ākāsa), 18, 27, 29, 62, 81, 131, 132, 139, 140, 198, 234 

etymologists (nairukta), 11 

excluder (vyāvarttaka), 171, 173 

exclusion (vyavrtti), 30, 160, 161, 163, 171, 173, 174, 178, 179, 184, 246, 247, 252 

expectancy (akanksa), 210, 230, 231, 245 

extension, 1 

Faddegon, B., 46 

feminine gender (stri-linga), 34, 36-42, 153-158, 161-163, 166, 168-170, 173, 174, 177- 
183, 187 

Frauwallner, Erich, 23 

Frege, 1 
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Gachter, Othmar, 19, 117 

Gadādharabhatta, 2, 58, 125, 126, 128, 130, 132 

Gāgābhatta, 79 

gana (classes of nouns etc. listed by Panini), 238 

gaņa-pātha (listing of classes of nouns etc.), 247 

Gangeša, 79-81, 99, 102, 105, 106, 114, 115, 129, 132, 194, 195, 219 

Garge, D.V., 210 

Gārgya, 11, 12, 13 

gauņī (laksaņā) (secondary signification function based on similarity of qualities), 54 

gaurava (prolixity), 88, 114, 118, 140, 143, 163, 164, 220, 238 

Gautama, 12, 17, 29 

gender (linga), 5, 15, 16, 34-43, 76, 77, 79, 85-87, 149-182, 184-190 

generic property (jāti, ākrti, sāmānya), 16-31, 33, 34, 40, 41, 59, 61, 64-66, 77, 79, 82, 85- 
104, 106-119, 122-124, 126, 129, 130, 132, 134-138, 140-144, 146-149, 153, 157- 
164, 171, 184-187, 192, 193, 207-209, 214-216, 227, 231 

generic terms, 89 

generic word (jāti-sabda), 123, 124 

ghatatvatva (pot-ness-ness), 143 

Gopatha-brahmana, 177 

Government and Binding Theory, 46 

grahakatva (property of causing a cognition), 216 

grahyatva (property of being cognized), 216 

Grimm, Jacob, 35 

guna (attributes of matter), 36, 50-52, 155, 157 

guna (quality), 15, 16, 18, 19, 28, 29, 31, 44, 56, 62, 68, 122, 139, 185, 198 

guna (subordinate), 148 

guna-Sabda (quality word), 122 

guna-vidhi (injunction of accessory), 221, 222 

Gune, Jayashree A., 74 

gunin (quality-possessor), 185 

Guru (= Prabhakara), 142 

Haridiksita, 206 

Harinatha Tarkasiddhanta Bhattacarya, 128 

ha-ya-va-ra-T, 107 

Helaraja, 27, 33, 34, 38, 41, 42, 44-46, 51, 52, 72, 73, 89, 189, 192, 217 

Herder, 35 

hetu (cause), 135, 137, 138, 190, 198, 200, 207, 234 

hetutā (cause-ness), 137, 138, 143 

hetutva (cause-ness), 135, 143, 234 

homogeneous sounds (savarna), 107 
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Humboldt, W. v., 35 

imitated word (anukārya), 72, 73, 76, 192-194, 196, 197, 228, 229, 235, 236, 238, 240- 
255 

imitation word (anukarana), 72, 73, 76, 170, 192-194, 196, 197, 228, 229, 235-255 

implication (aksepa, arthāpatti), 100, 105, 115 

indicatory qualifier (upalaksana), 125, 132, 136 

individual (vyakti), 16, 20, 21, 26, 27, 29-31, 33, 65, 66, 76, 77, 79, 85-103, 106-126, 129- 
131, 134-149, 153, 154, 171, 183, 184, 186, 191, 202, 203, 208, 209, 212, 215, 230- 
233 | 

indra-satru, 173 

inference (anumāna, anumiti), 5, 32, 98, 105, 115, 231, 232 

Ingalls, D.H.H., 18, 41, 156 

inherence (samavaya), 62, 67, 88, 89, 91, 127, 139, 198, 233 

injunction of an accessory (guna-vidhi), 221-223 

inseparability (avyatireka), 103, 117, 142, 148 

instrument (karana), 47-49, 51 

intension, 1, 60 

intention (vivaksa, tatparya), 98, 194, 208, 210-212, 216-218, 230, 231, 234, 235, 251, 
252 

intentional signification function (fatparya-vrtti), 2, 54 

invariable concomitance (vyapti), 126 

inversion of meaning (padārtha-viparyāsa), 71 

Iyer, Subramania, 34, 35, 38, 42, 46 

ja-ba-ga-da-da-S, 193-195 

Jacob, G.A., 186 

Jagadīša Bhattacarya, 13, 79, 98, 132, 135, 141 

jahat-svārthatva (abandonment of meaning of components in complex formation), 243 

Jaimini, 12 

jāti (generic property, class, class property, universal), 2, 15, 16, 18-28, 30, 33, 40, 41, 64- 
66, 79, 85, 88, 89, 92, 94, 96, 99, 100, 114, 116, 122, 123, 134, 142, 149, 153, 157, 
160, 185, 207, 214 

jati-jfiánatva (property of being a cognition of a generic property), 65, 66 

jati-Sabda (word denoting generic property), 122, 123 

játi-sakti (signification function ascertained with respect to a generic property), 88 

jāti-sakti-jūānatva (property of being an awareness of a signification function ascertained 
with respect to a generic property), 64-66 

Jati-Sakti-vada, 142 

Jativada, 91-93, 96, 122 

Jativadin, 89-91, 97-99, 104-107, 109, 111-114, 116-120, 124, 148 
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Jāti-visista-sakti-jūānatva (property of being an awareness of a signification function 
ascertained with respect to an individual qualified by a generic property), 65 

Jāti-visista-vyakti (individual qualified by a generic property), 65 

Jāti-visista-vyakti-jūānatva (property of being a cognition of an individual qualified by a 
generic property), 65, 66 

Jāti-visista-vyakti-sakti-jūānatva (property of being an awareness of a signification function 
ascertained with respect to an individual qualified by a generic property), 66 

Jayā on VV, 99 

Jha, Ganganath, 186 

jRiapaka (indication), 252-254 

Joshi, S.D., 25, 46, 73-75, 78 

Jyotistoma, 161, 179, 237 

Kaiyata, 4, 7, 25, 26, 28, 31-34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 50, 70, 73, 77, 86, 98, 117, 149, 153, 157, 
166, 188, 189 

kala (time), 17, 19, 27 

Kala on LM, see: LM-KL 

kālatva (time-ness), 17 

kalpanā (assumption), 4, 86, 197, 220 

Kanāda, 23, 29, 42 

Kānti on VBS, 148 

kāraka (action generator), 6, 15, 16, 46-53, 76, 77, 85-87, 104, 150, 188-191 

karaņa (instrument), 47-49, 51, 61 

kāraņa (cause), 57, 58, 64-66, 119, 126, 128, 132, 133, 135, 140, 143 

kāraņatā (cause-ness), 57, 58, 64-66, 126, 128, 133, 135, 140, 143 

karanatavacchedaka (limitor of cause-ness), 64-66, 126, 128, 133, 140, 146 

karanatva (cause-ness), 140 

Kārikāvalī-Muktāvalī, see: KM 

Karmadhāraya, 109, 111 

karman (action), 18 

karman (grammatical object), 47-49, 51 

karmata (grammatical object-ness), 96 

karmatva (grammatical object-ness), 6, 98, 105 

kartr (agent), 47, 49, 51 

kartrtva (agent-ness), 6 

kārya (effect), 57, 65, 66, 132 

kārya-kāraņa-bhāva (cause-effect-relation), 62, 133, 140, 147 

kāryānvita (connected with action), 142, 143 

kāryānvite pada-sakti-vādah, 142 

kāryatā (effect-ness), 57, 58, 65, 66, 133 

kāryatāvacchedaka (limitor of effect-ness), 65, 66, 133, 212, 214 
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Kāsikā on VBS, see: VBS-K 

Kāsikā-vrtti, see: KS 

Kāthaka-samhitā, 175, 177, 179, 

kathita-padatva (fault of reusing the same word), 226 

Kātyāyana, 7, 8, 20, 22, 24, 28, 31, 36, 58, 71, 73, 76, 90, 93, 106-108, 180, 188, 243 

Kaundabhatta, 1, 10, 14, 16, 27, 28, 38-42, 52, 54, 55, 64, 66, 73-85, 87, 90-92, 96, 98, 
99, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 110, 113-119, 122, 125, 126, 128, 130, 132, 135, 139- 
142, 146, 148, 149, 151-153, 156, 157, 161, 162, 164-174, 176, 178-184, 186-191, 
193-196, 198, 199, 201, 203-206, 209-211, 217-219, 221, 224, 225, 227, 229, 231, 
235-238, 241, 242, 244, 245, 253-256 

Kavati, 209, 210, 235 

Kavisvara Sastri, 127 

Kāvya-prakāša, see: KP 

kevala-jāti (generic property by itself), 142 

kevalānvayin (unnegatable universal porperty), 155, 156, 160, 

kevala-pada-prakāraka-bodha (a cognition with a word alone as a gualifier), 207 

kevala-pratyaya (an affix by itself), 150 

kevala-vyakti (an individual by itself, unqualified by a generic property), 118, 207 

Kevala-vyakti-vada, 2, 110-112, 126, 135, 137 

Kevala-vyakti-vadin, 111, 135-139 

Khandadeva, 79, 107, 221, 225 

Kiparsky, Paul, 46 

Kiraņāvalī on PB, see: PB-K 

KM, Kārikāvalī-Muktāvalī, 18, 43, 55, 61, 66, 101, 102, 107, 126, 128 

KP, Kāvya-prakāša, 54, 96, 122, 125, 226-228 

kriyā (action), 15, 16, 19, 29, 46, 49, 50, 52, 79, 99, 122, 222, 251, 252 

kriyā-janaka (action generator), 46, 47, 52 

kriyānvayin (something related to action), 53 

kriyā-sabda (action word), 122 

krt affixes, 13 

krttikā, 175-177 

Krtvācintayādhikaraņa, 185, 186 

KS, Kāsikā-vrtti, 151 

KS-N, Nyāsa on KS, 90 

Kubja-sakti-vada, 142, 230, 231 

Kumarilabhatta, 12, 16, 19, 20, 21, 30, 31, 38, 68, 74, 79, 92, 93, 96, 98-100, 102, 103, 
105, 107, 116-119, 123, 125, 153, 186, 220, 221, 225, 237 

Kuūijikā on LM, see: LM-KK 

laghava (economy), 88, 109, 163, 185, 241 

Laghu-sabda-ratna, see: LSR 
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Laghu-sabdendu-sekhara, see: LSS 

Lakarartha-nirnaya, 74 

laksana (definition), 200 

laksaņā (secondary signification function), 2, 54, 66, 68, 83, 88, 99, 102-105, 107, 112, 
116, 135, 193, 212, 220, 222, 226, 234 

laksita-laksand (extended secondary signification function), 107 

laksya (secondary meaning, definiendum), 126-128 

laksyatavacchedaka (limitor of secondary-meaning-ness, limitor of definiendum-ness), 
126-128, 132 

laksyartha (secondary meaning), 2, 54, 105 

la-N, 107 

language learning, 143 

laukika (colloquial, popular, non-technical), 157, 161, 163, 166, 177, 185 

laukika-linga (popular notion of gender), 35, 36, 163, 166, 177 

Lewis, C.I., 59 

Liebich, Bruno, 23 

light, 72 

limitor (avacchedaka), 3, 56-64, 112, 124, 133 

limitor of cause-ness (karanatavacchedaka), 57, 58, 64-66, 126, 128, 132, 140, 146 

limitor of content-ness (visayatāvacchedaka), 62, 215 

limitor of counter-positive-ness (pratiyogitāvacchedaka), 127, 206 

limitor of definiendum-ness (laksyatavacchedaka), 128 

limitor of effect-ness (karyatavacchedaka), 57, 38, 65, 66, 132, 133, 212, 214 

limitor of object-ness (visayatāvaddhedaka), 63 

limitor of pervader-ness (vyāpakatāvacchedaka), 126, 127 

limitor of primary-meaning-ness (sakyatāvacchedaka), 56, 58-60, 95, 117, 123-126, 128, 
129, 132, 136, 207, 208, 212, 226, 227, 234 

limitor of primary signification function (sakyatāvacchedaka), 125 

limitor of primary-signifier-ness (saktatāvacchedaka), 60, 61 

limitor of property-possessor-ness (dharmitāvacchedaka), 113, 206 

limitor of qualificandum-ness (visesyatāvacchedaka), 130 

limitor of qualifier-ness (prakāratāvacchedaka, visesanatavacchedaka), 146 

limitor of related-ness (sambandhitāvacchedaka), 112, 113 

limitor of relatum-ness (sambandhitāvacchedaka), 130, 133 

limitor of secondary-meaning-ness (laksyatavacchedaka), 126-128, 132 

linga (gender), 5, 16, 34-43, 79, 85, 149, 153, 163, 164, 166, 168, 171, 172, 175, 177, 
180, 185, 188 

Linganusasana, 153, 154, 161-163, 168-171, 188-190 
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LM, Vaiyakarana-siddhànta-laghu-mafijusa, 14, 37, 39, 40, 53, 56, 63, 79, 89, 101, 102, 
113, 115, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 133, 141-143, 149, 151, 152, 159, 161, 166, 
168, 188, 191, 201, 203, 205, 214, 229 

LM-KK, Kufjika on LM, 61 

LM-KL, Kalā on LM, 39, 40, 53, 56, 128, 142, 151, 168, 172, 188, 191 

Loux, Michael J., 60 

LSR, Laghu-sabda-ratna, 134, 246 

LSS, Laghu-sabdendu-sekhara, 239 

Mahābhāsya, see: MB 

Mahābhāsya-Pradīpa, see: MB-P 

Mahābhāsya-Pradīpoddyota, see: MB-P-U 

Maitrayani-samhita, 177, 179 

Mammata, 54, 122-124, 226, 227 

Mandanamisra, 106, 114-116 

Mani-darpana, see: MD 

mantra-varna (sounds of a mantra), 160, 175 

masculine gender (pumlinga), 34, 37-40, 42, 153-158, 160-167, 169-171, 173-175, 177- 
182, 185, 187 

Matilal, B.K., 18, 22, 26, 28, 31, 33, 34, 46, 62, 75, 83, 89, 90, 107, 110, 125, 128, 145, 
148, 156, 160, 206 

matv-artha-laksand (secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix), 
222, 224, 226 

MB, Mahābhāsya, 3, 4, 7, 14, 15, 20-26, 28, 31-33, 35-40, 49-52, 70, 71, 77, 86, 89, 92, 
93, 96-98, 103, 107, 108, 110, 116, 117, 147, 148, 152, 154, 160, 163, 164, 174, 178, 
180, 182, 185-188, 191, 237, 242, 243, 246, 250 

MB-P, Mahābhāsya-Pradīpa, 5, 7, 22, 26, 31-34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 50, 52, 70, 77, 86, 90, 
96, 98, 103, 110, 117, 125, 154, 157, 173, 189, 250 

MB-P-U, Mahābhāsya-Pradīpodyota, 5, 14, 22, 25, 26, 28, 32-34, 37, 40, 50, 71, 78, 98, 
110, 112, 117, 124, 125, 154, 157, 180, 237 

MD, Mani-darpana, 99, 101, 102, 105, 115, 126, 128, 134, 196, 231 

meaning cognition (artha-jfíana, sābda-bodha, sabda-buddhi), 61, 120, 129, 131, 136- 
147 

mental impressions (samskāra), 62, 199, 200, 202-204, 206, 218, 219 

mesa (male ram), 175, 177, 179 

mesi (female ram), 177, 179, 180, 183 

Mill, John Stuart, 1 | 

Mimamsa, 2, 4, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 23, 30, 31, 64, 65, 73, 76, 79, 80, 83, 84, 89, 90, 96, 
97, 101, 104, 111, 114, 115, 121, 128, 143, 172-176, 179, 184, 186, 211, 221, 222, 
224, 225 
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Mimamsakas, 3, 4, 12, 16, 19, 20, 22, 27, 30, 31, 38, 41, 44, 52, 55, 56, 65, 68, 83, 84, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 111, 112, 114-118, 121, 125, 128, 147, 149, 
152, 153, 178, 179, 188, 191, 220-224, 231, 237 

Mīmāmsā-kaustubha, see: MKB 

Mīmāmsā-koša, see: MK 

Mīmāmsā-sūtra, see: MS 

Mīmāmsā-sūtra-bhāsya, see: MS-B 

misconstrued signification function (sakti-bhrama), 135, 194, 195 

Misra, Vidya Nivas, 75, 78, 90, 169, 202, 205, 227, 241 

MK, Mīmāmsā-kosa, 92, 102, 107, 143, 186 

MKB, Mīmāmsā-kaustubha, 105, 107, 221, 225 

mosa (cognitive loss, non-recollection), 213, 214 

Mosa-vadin, 213 

MS, Mīmāmsā-sūtra, 12, 111, 117, 161, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181, 182, 221, 225, 237 

MS-B, Mīmāmsā-sūtra-bhāsya, 8, 12, 21, 30, 93, 96-98, 102, 103, 110, 111, 117, 125, 
134, 148, 152, 161, 175-177, 179, 182, 188, 191,210, 221, 224, 225, 236, 237 

mukhyārtha-bādha (overriding of the primary meaning), 115 

NageSsabhatta, 5, 14, 25-28, 32-34, 39, 40, 42, 53-56, 63, 64, 68-71, 73, 75, 78, 79, 81, 84, 
86, 89, 98, 102, 112, 113, 115-117, 120, 122, 124, 125, 130, 132-135, 141-143, 149, 
151, 152, 154, 159, 165-167, 171, 184, 187, 188, 191, 202, 203, 205, 229 

nāgrhīta-visesaņā-nyāya, 94 

Naiyayikas, 4, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 27, 31, 43, 44, 52, 54-56, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64-67, 
69, 76, 82, 84, 93, 98, 105, 107, 111, 120, 126, 128, 132, 134, 135, 140-142, 146, 
156, 191, 194-196, 204-206, 213, 214, 221, 231, 232, 234, 235 

nāmadheyatva (name-ness), 220, 222, 226 

nāman (name, noun, nominal), 1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 79, 226 

nāma-nāmi-sambandha (name-named-relation), 220 

Namartha-nirnaya, 1, 27, 66, 73, 75, 77, 79, 80, 84, 85-256 

nāmatā (name-ness), 222 

nāmatva (name-ness), 247 

nāmikī vibhakti (case endings), 12 

nānārthatva (property of having multiple meanings, polysemy), 252 

nāntarīyaka (necessary but unintended), 5 

napumsakatva (neuter gender), 155, 166 

Navya-naiyayikas, 55, 57, 64, 67, 68, 76, 110, 113, 125, 126, 132, 143, 202-204, 206, 207 

Navya-nyāya, 57, 59, 64, 79, 127-129, 145, 203 

neuter gender (napumsaka-linga), 35-38, 40, 42, 156-158, 167, 169, 179, 180, 182, 185- 
187 

Nilakantha-prakasika on TS-D, 101, 110, 126 

nimitta (cause), 155, 164 
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nipāta (particle), 11, 13, 14, 31, 79 

niravacchinna-prakāratā-sambandha (relation with its qualifierness unlimited by any 
property), 143 

nirūdha-laksaņā (conventional secondary signification function), 68, 99, 102-104, 107, 
193, 220 

Nirukta, see: NR 

Nirukta-bhasya, see: NR-B 

nirvikalpa (non-gualificative), 212, 214 

nirvikalpaka-jfiana (non-qualificative cognition), 93, 214, 215 

nisada-sthapati, 109, 111 

Nisada-sthapaty-adhikarana, 109, 111 

nitya-pumstva (invariable masculine gender), 172 

niyama (restriction, rule), 105, , 138, 166, 177, 197 

niyamaka (restricting property), 130, 234 

NK, Nyaya-kosa, 38, 44, 52, 55, 56, 67, 68, 101, 120, 125, 128, 149, 156, 206, 231 

NM, Nyāya-mafjarī, 126 

non-difference (abheda), 99, 100, 103, 106, 107, 116, 117, 197, 243 

non-qualificative cognition (nirvikalpaka-jfiāna), 93, 215 

non-recollection (mosa, pramosa), 213-215 

nopadesa verbs, 238-240 

NR, Nirukta, 10, 11, 12, 13, 33, 34 

NR-B, Nirukta-bhasya, 13 

NRM, Nyaya-ratna-mala, 143 

NS, Nyāya-sūtra, 12, 17, 20, 29, 83, 110, 126, 134, 135 

NS-B, Nyāya-bhāsya, 4, 13, 16, 17, 29, 97, 110, 126, 134, 135 

number (samkhyā), 5, 15, 16, 43-46, 77, 85-87, 104, 150, 151, 176, 185, 186, 188-191 

NV, Nyāya-vārttika, 29, 43 

NV-T, Nyāya-vārttika-tātparya-tīkā, 43, 44 

Nyāsa on KS, see: KS-N 

Nyāya, 3, 4, 12, 13, 16, 18-20, 22, 23, 26, 29-31, 39, 59, 62, 65, 67, 69, 73, 79-81, 84, 89, 
97, 115, 116, 126, 127, 131, 132, 134, 135, 139, 191, 195, 215 

Nyāya-bhāsya, see: NS-B 

Nyāya-bodhinī on TS, 54 

Nyāya-koša, see: NK 

Nyaya-mafijari, see: NM 

Nyaya-nirnaya on SLV, see: SLV-N 

Nyāya-rahasya, 135 

Nyāya-ratna-mālā, see: NRM 

Nyāya-sudhā on TV, see: TV-NS 

Nyāya-sūtra, see: NS 
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Nyāya-vārttika, see: NV 

Nyāya-vārttika-tātparya-tīkā, see: NV-T 

object (grammatical karman), 47-49, 51 

object-ness (grammatical karmatva), 6, 98, 105 

object-ness (cognitive visayatā), 63 

option (vikalpa), 149 

over-extension (atiprasanga), 162, 166, 197-199, 230 

P.1.1.9 (tulyāsya-prayatnam savarnam), 107 

P.1.1.43 (sud anapumsakasya), 245 

P.1.1.44 (na veti vibhāsā), 70 

P.1.1.49 (sasthī sthāneyogā), 211, 243, 244 

P.1.1.66 (tasminn iti nirdiste pūrvasya), 244 

P.1.1.67 (tasmād ity uttarasya), 244 

P.1.1.68 (svam rūpam sabdasyasabda-samjfia), 71, 211 

P.1.1.69 (an-udit savarnasya capratyayah), 106-108, 110, 239 

P.1.1.76 (vrddhir yasyācām adis tad vrddham), 71 

P.1.2.45 (arthavad adhātur apratyayah prātipadikam), 7, 13, 236, 240, 241, 245-248, 252 
P.1.2.46 (krt-taddhita-samāsās ca), 13, 245 

P.1.2.58 (jaty-akhyayam ekasmin bahuvacanam anyatarasyām), 15, 22, 89, 110, 183, 184 
P.1.2.64 (sarūpāņām ekasesa ekavibhaktau), 15, 22, 23, 31, 36, 89, 110, 190, 191 
P.1.2.67 (pumān striyā), 180, 181 

P.1.2.72 (tyadādīni sarvair nityam), 181, 182, 250 

P.1.3.1 (bhüvadayo dhātavah), 247, 248, 251, 252, 255 

P.1.4.14 (sup-tih-antam padam), 14 

P.1.4.24 (dhruvam apāye 'padanam), 47 

P.1.4.32 (karmaņā yam abhipraiti sa sampradānam), 47 

P.1.4.42 (sadhakatamam karaņam), 47 

P.1.4.43 (divah karma ca), 48 

P.1.4.45 (adharo ' dhikaranam), 47 

P.1.4.49 (kartur ipsita-tamam karma), 47 

P.1.4.54 (sva-tantrah karta), 47 

P.1.4.57 (cadayo 'sattve), 15, 31 

P.1.4.62 (anukaranam cānitiparam), 72 

P.2.1.1 (samarthah pada-vidhih), 244, 245 

P.2.3.1 (anabhihite), 48, 49 

P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitīyā), 48 

P.2.3.18 (kartr-karaņayos trtīyā), 49 

P.2.3.46 (prātipadikārtha-linga-parimāņa-vacana-mātre prathamā), 15, 43 
P.2.4.13 (vipratisiddham cānadhikaraņavāci), 15 

P.2.4.29 (rātrāhnāhāh pumsi), 153, 154 
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P.2.4.82 (avyayād āp-supah), 14 

P.3.1.1 (pratyayah), 242 

P.3.1.2 (paras ca), 242 

P.3.2.115 (parokse lit), 50 

P.3.4.86 (er uh), 235, 236, 

P.4.1.1 (nyap-pratipadikat), 163 

P.4.1.3 (striyām), 150-152, 155 

P.4.1.4 (ajadyatas tap), 150, 151 

P.4.1.6 (ugitas ca), 150 

P.4.1.15 (tiddhanafidvayasajdaghnafimátractayapthakthafikafikvarapah), 236 
P.4.2.24 (sāsya devatā), 177 

P.4.2.33 (agner dhak), 4, 71,211 

P.4.2.114 (vrddhāc chah), 71 

P.5.2.39 (yat-tad-etebhyah parimāņe vatup), 249, 250 
P.5.2.40 (kim-idam-bhyām vo ghah), 150, 151 

P.5.2.61 (vimuktadibhyo ' n), 236 

P.5.3.3 (idama is), 150 

P.5.4.11 (Kim-et-tin-avyaya-ghad dmv adravya-prakarse), 15 
P.6.1.64 (dhātv-ādeh sah sah), 240 

P.6.1.65 (no nah), 240 

P.6.1.68 (hal-nyāp-bhyo dīrghāt su-ti-sy-aprktam hal), 239 
P.6.1.78 (eco ’yavayavah), 235, 236 

P.6.1.97 (ato gune), 250 

P.6.1.103 (tasmāc chaso nah pumsi), 150-152, 154-156 
P.6.1.223 (samāsasya), 173 

P.6.2.1 (bahuvrīhau prakrtyā pūrva-padam), 173 

P.6.4.88 (bhuvo vug lun-litoh), 243 

P.6.4.148 (yasyeti ca), 150 

P.7.1.2 (āyaneyīnīyiyah phadhakhachaghām pratyayādīnām), 150 
P.7.1.100 (rta id dhātoh), 249, 250 

P.7.2.75 (kiras ca paficabhyah), 250 

P.7.2.102 (tyad-ādīnām ah), 250 

P.7.3.103 (bahuvacane jhaly et), 250 

P.7.3.120 (ēno nāstriyām), 155, 156, 169, 170, 174 

P.8.2.7 (nalopah prātipadikāntasya), 238, 239 

P.8.2.64 (ksiyo dīrghāt), 251 

P.8.2.66 (sasajuso ruh), 209, 210, 250 

P.8.3.15 (khar-avasānayor visarjanīyah), 250 

P.8.4.1 (rasābhyām no nah samāna-pade), 209, 210, 235, 236 
P.8.4.53 (jhalām jas jhasi), 238 
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P.8.4.54 (vāvasāne), 238, 239 

pada (word, inflected item), 12, 14, 245 

pada-jāāna (cognition of a word), 61, 138 

Pada-pātha, 10 

pada-jāty-ubhaya-prakāraka-bodha (awareness with both a word and a generic property 
asits gualifiers), 207 

pada-prakāraka-bodha (an awareness with a word as its gualifier), 200, 201, 207, 214 

padārtha (word-meaning), 148, 155, 156, 168, 169, 172-174, 185, 198 

padārtha-viparyāsa (inversion of signification), 71 

pada-smaraņa (recollection of a word), 205 

Padmanabhamisra, 40-42, 116, 158 

paūcakam view, 77, 78, 85, 188-191 

Paūcapādikā-vivaraņa, 55 

Paficavimsa-brahmana, 210, 221 

Panini, 13-15, 22, 24, 43, 46, 48, 49, 71-73, 81, 89, 106, 107, 110, 134, 151, 152, 154, 
163, 190, 235-240, 243, 246, 250 

Panini-siitra, see: ‘P’ followed by a number. 

Parama-laghu-manijiisa, see: PLM 

paramartha-dravya (substance as ultimately real Brahman), 33 

para-samanya (higher generic property), 30 

paribhasa (grammatical maxim), 246, 249 

Paribhāsendu-sekhara, see: PS 

pariccheda (determination), 109, 171, 172 

parimana (number, measure), 43 

paroksa (beyond direct perception), 50 

Parthasarathimisra, 21, 38, 39, 92, 99, 103, 105, 117, 118 

participant roles, 46, 47 

paryāya (synonym), 135 

paryudāsa (exclusion), 245, 247, 249, 252 

Paspasahnika, 186 

pašu (animal), 160-162, 172-175, 180 

pasu-stri (female animal), 160, 172 

Patafijali, 3, 7, 8, 14, 15, 20- 25, 31-33, 35-42, 46, 49-53, 70, 71, 73, 77-79, 86, 89, 93, 98, 
103, 107, 108, 110, 116, 117, 122, 134, 148, 149, 153-160, 164-168, 178-180, 183, 
185-188, 229, 243, 246, 250 

paurnamasi (full-moon day), 175, 176, 235 

PB, Prasastapāda-bhāsya, 40, 42, 43, 45 

PB-K, Kiraņāvalī on PB, 44, 45 

PB-S, Setu on Prasastapada-bhàsya, 40-42, 158 

Pelc, Jerzy, 1 
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perceptual cognition (pratyaksa), 228-231 

pervader (vyāpaka), 126, 127 

pervader-ness (vyāpakatva, vyāpakatā), 126, 127 

Plato, 4, 18, 27, 59, 60 

PLM, Parama-laghu-maīijūsā, 6, 42, 56, 61, 63, 69, 75, 78, 79, 124, 195, 205 
PM, Praudha-manoramā, 74, 245-247 

point of departure (apādāna), 47 

pot-ness-ness (ghatatvatva), 144-146, 212, 213 

Prabhā on VBS, see: VBS-P 

Prābhākara Mīmāmsā, 64, 101, 140 

Prābhākaras, 64, 76, 102, 107, 117, 130, 135, 142-148, 231 

pradhāna (principal, primary), 148 

prādhānya (prominence, priority), 218 

pradīpa (light), 72 

prakāra (gualifier), 123, 129, 135, 143, 190, 212-214 

prakāratā (gualifier-ness), 123, 129, 135, 143 

prakāratāvacchedaka (limitor of gualifier-ness), 146 

Prakirnaka-prakasa on VP, see: VP-H 

Prakrit language, 196 

prakrta-guna (ultimate elements of primal matter), 155 

prakrti (base form), 14, 150, 175, 188, 218, 233, 249 

prakrti (primal matter), 33, 37, 155 

prakrty-artha, 104, 105, 218, 233 

prama (valid cognition), 234 

pramana (means of valid cognition), 147, 161, 

prāmāņya (validity, authority), 147, 200 

pramātva (validity, valid-cognition-ness), 234 

prameyatva (cognizability), 156, 213 

pramosa (cognitive loss, non-recollection), 214 

pramusta-visesanaka-smarana (a recollection with its qualifier unrecollected), 213 
pramusta-visesyaka-smarana (a recollection with its qualificand unrecollected), 213 
Prasadakrt, 40 

prasanga (undesirable possibility), 119, 120, 135, 138, 153, 160, 164, 172, 201, 202, 233 
Prasastapada, 40, 42, 43, 45 

Prasastapada-bhasya, see: PB 

prasava (increase), 36, 38 

prasiddha-pada-sāmānādhikaranya (co-referentiality with a well known word), 200 
prasiddha-sakti (widely known signification function), 69 

pratibandhaka (prohibitor), 205, 234 
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prātipadika (nominal stem), 7, 13, 14, 15, 163, 192, 196, 235, 236, 238, 240, 243, 245, 
249 

prātipadikārtha (meaning of the nominal stem), 15, 86, 192, 227 

Prātisākhyas, 10, 11, 12, 13 

pratīti (cognition), 150, 160, 188 

prati-vyakti-gataikatva (singularity of each distinct individual) , 183 

pratiyogitā (counter-positive-ness to an absence), 127, 205 

pratiyogitāvacchedaka (limitor of counter-positive-ness), 127 

pratyaksa (sensory perception), 82, 198, 214, 216, 218, 227, 231, 233 

pratyaya (affix), 149, 150, 188, 218, 233 

pratyaya (cognition), 228 

pratyayārtha (meaning of an affix), 149 

Praudha-manoramā, see: PM 

pravāha-nityatā (continuity amidst change), 25 

pravrtti-nimitta (property whose presence in an object leads to the use of a word to refer to 
that object), 11, 27, 56, 59 

prayoga (use of language), 155, 161, 166, 171 

prayoga-niyama (restriction on usage, fixed order of elements), 171, 243 

presumption (arthapatti), 5, 98, 100, 101, 115 

Primal Matter (prakrti), 37, 157-159, 161, 162, 164, 165, 185 

primary meaning (vācyārtha, mukhyartha, sakyārtha, abhidheyartha), 2-4, 22, 54, 56, 58, 
59, 61, 65-69, 76, 85, 88-107, 109, 111-113, 115-119, 121-126, 127, 129, 131, 132, 
134, 135, 140, 141, 147-149, 153, 167, 178, 184, 194-197, 208, 211, 212, 215, 241 

primary signification function (vrtti, sakti, abhidha), 54, 55, 56, 60, 62, 63, 68, 69, 88, 96, 
102, 105, 109-112, 114, 115, 117-121, 123-125, 129, 131, 134-147, 151, 162-164, 
166, 167, 172, 178, 179, 185, 187, 189, 192-202, 204, 207-210, 212, 213, 215, 216, 
218-220, 222, 227, 230-238, 241 

primary-signifier-ness (saktatā, vācakatā), 60, 61 

prolixity (gaurava), 88, 114, 118, 136, 140, 144, 164, 165, 220, 222, 239, 240, 242 

pronoun (sarvanāman), 180-182 

proper name (samjfā-sabda), 124 

Protagoras, 35 

PS, Paribhāsendu-sekhara, 163, 246, 249 

pumlinga (masculine gender), 149, 156, 164, 175 

pumstva (masculine gender), 153, 155, 160, 161, 166, 168, 172, 175, 180, 185 

Punyaraja, 5, 73, 151 

Puņyarāja-tīkā on VP, see: VP-P 

qualificandum (visesya), 33, 82, 130, 135, 141, 144, 146, 186, 190, 191, 208, 211-216, 
230 

qualificandum-ness (visesyatā, visesyatva), 130 
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gualificative cognition (savikalpaka-jūāna), 93, 102, 191, 213-216, 229 

qualificative injunction (visista-vidhi), 222 

gualifier (prakāra, visesaņa), 57, 59, 82, 98, 125, 129, 130-133, 136, 141, 144-146, 148, 
190, 191, 200, 201, 208, 209, 211-216, 218, 220, 221, 223, 227-230 

qualifier-ness (prakāratā, visesanata, prakāratva, visesanatva), 144, 146 

guality (guņa, dharma), 15, 16, 18, 19, 29, 31-33, 44, 52, 62, 68, 81, 106, 107, 122, 124, 
125, 139, 185, 186, 198 

quality word (guna-sabda), 124 

quantification, 58 

Quine, W.V.O., 1, 70 

quotation, 70, 72, 193 

Raghunatha Siromani, 110, 126, 128, 132 

Rahasya on TC, see: TC-R 

Raja, Kunjunni K., 68, 75, 79, 103, 116, 118, 176 

Rajacidamanimakhin, 126 

rajas (one of the three constituents of Primal Matter), 33, 38, 155 

Rāmarudrīya on KM, 107 

Ramarudrtya on TS-D, 101 

Rangojibhatta, 74 

Rathantaradhikarana, 237 

Rathantara Saman, 209-211, 235, 237 

receiver (sampradāna), 47 

recollection (smrti, smarana), 62, 113, 123, 130, 131, 133, 198, 206, 213, 214 

repetition (kathita-padatva), 226, 227 

Rgveda, 172-174, 237 

Rk-pratisakhya, see: RP 

r-I-K, 107 © 

Rocher, Rosane, 46 

Roodbergen, J.A.F., 25, 46 

RP, Rk-prátisakhya, 12 

Russell, Bertrand, 60 

Sabara, 12, 19-22, 30, 31, 82, 93, 96, 98, 102, 103, 116, 160, 175, 176, 186, 188, 210, 
221, 225, 237 

Sabda-bheda (differentiation of words), 168, 255 

sābda-bodha (verbal cognition, meaning cognition), 1, 61-66, 119, 123, 138, 143, 190, 
192, 197, 198, 207, 220, 228, 230 

sābda-bodhatva (property of being a verbal cognition), 65 

sābda-bodha-visaya (object or content of a verbal cognition), 62, 119, 197, 198, 220, 230 

sābda-buddhi (verbal cognition, meaning cognition), 62 

sabda-dharma (view of gender as a property of word), 39-42, 165 
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sabda-jāti (generic property of the word-form), 192 

Sabda-jndna (verbal cognition, meaning cognition), 61, 192, 196, 234 

Sabda-jnana-visaya (object or content of a verbal cognition), 192, 196, 234 

Sabda-kaustubha, see: SKB 

sabda-prakriyā (word derivation), 73 

Sabda-sakti-prakāsikā, see: SSP 

sabda-samjūā (designation of a class of linguistic items), 71 

Sabda-samskara (view of gender), 42 

sabdāsraya (substratum of sound), 131 

sadhaka (means, producer), 49 

sadhana (means, producer), 51, 52 

sadharana (common, shared), 177 

sadharanya (commonness), 172 

sadhyatva (property of being something to be achieved), 222, 225 

sādrsya (similarity), 200 

Sahitya-darpana, see: SD 

Sakatayana, 11 

Sakta (primary signifier), 54, 60 

Saktata (primary-signifier-ness), 60 

Saktatāvacchedaka (limitor of primary-signifier-ness), 54, 60, 61 

Sakti (primary signification function), 2, 51-55, 60-64, 67, 69, 88, 109, 118-121, 123, 138, 
140, 142, 147, 150, 161, 163, 166, 188, 193, 196, 207, 209, 216, 217, 220, 235 

Sakti-bhrama (misconstrued primary signification function), 135, 193, 195 

Sakti-graha (ascertaining the primary signification function), 62, 92, 119, 138, 199, 200, 
203, 207 

sakti-grāhaka (something that helps one ascertain the primary signification function), 201 

Sakti-jūāna (awareness of the primary signification function), 62, 64, 140, 143, 214, 217 

Sakti-jRana-karanatavacchedaka (limitor of cause-ness pertaining to an awareness of a 
primary signification function), 146 

Sakti-jidna-karyatavacchedaka (limitor of effect-ness described in relation to the cause- 
ness of an awareness of a primary signification function), 214 

Sakti-jRanatva (property of being an awareness of a primary signification function), 64, 143 

Sakti-paricchedaka (determiner of a primary signification function), 109 

Sakti-sambandha (relation of a primary signification function), 207 

Sakti-samskara (mental impression of a primary signification function), 217 

Sakti-vada, see: SV 

Saktv-adhikarana, 222, 223, 225 

sakty-a-bhāva (absence of a primary signification function), 138 

Sakty-abhyupagama (acceptance of a primary signification function), 142 

Sakty-a-graha (non-determination of a primary signification function), 138, 207 
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sakty-anekatva-dosa (fault of having to assume multiple primary signification functions), 
118 

Sakya (primary meaning), 54, 56, 58, 112, 113, 125, 126, 140, 147, 155, 193 

sakyānvayānupapatti (difficulty in justifying the semantic-syntactic connections of the 
primary meanings), 99 

sakyārtha (primary meaning), 2 

sakya-sambandha (relation of a primary meaning to a seconday meaning), 112, 113 

sakyatā (primary-meaning-ness), 56, 58, 92 

sakyatāvacchedaka (limitor of primary-meaning-ness), 54, 56, 58, 59, 94, 95, 117, 125, 
126, 136, 207, 226 

Sakyatva (primary-meaning-ness), 126 

samabhivyahara (concurrent usage), 213 

samānādhikaraņa (co-referential), 127, 224 

sāmānādhikaraņya (co-referentiality), 200, 222 

samānānupūrvīka (sharing the same phonetic seguence), 168, 251, 252 

samāna-vidhāna (related to the same injunction), 180 

samāna-vitti-vedyatva (cognized by the same act of cognition), 99, 101, 142 

samaniyata (co-extensive), 160, 185 

sāmānya (generic property, common property, universal), 17, 22, 26, 30, 116, 231, 234 

sāmānye napumsakam, 38, 155, 156, 177, 185, 186 

sāmānya-sāmagrī (common causal factors), 214, 230, 231 

sāmarthya (ability, potency, power), 51, 55 

Samāsa-sakti-nirnaya, 244 

samavāya (inherence), 62, 67, 88, 91, 139, 198, 222, 233 

Sāmaveda, 237 

sambandha (relation), 16, 55, 99, 112, 113, 123, 129, 197, 220, 233, 234 

sambandha-graha (ascertaining a relation), 138 

sambandha-grahana (ascertaining a relation), 129 

sambandha-jfiana (cognition of a relation), 112 

sambandhi-jfiana (cognition of a relatum), 138 

sambandhin (relatum, related), 55, 233 

sambandhitāvaccedaka (limitor of relatum-ness), 113, 130, 133 

sambhava (possibility), 153, 175, 177, 222, 226, 2271, 230, 234, 238, 249 

samjna (designation), 49, 70, 71, 122, 205 

samjūā-sabda (designation word, proper name), 122 

samjūā-smaraņa (recollection of a designation), 205 

samjāin (designatum), 49, 71 

samkara (cross-connection, mixture), 41 

Sānkarī on VBS, see: VBS-S 

samketa (significative association), 54, 55, 56, 118, 134, 135 
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samketa-graha (ascertaining a significative association), 118 

Samkhya, 27, 32, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 50, 165, 187 

samkhyā (number), 5, 16, 43-46, 77, 85, 104, 150, 175, 185, 188 

Sammārgādhikaraņa, 225 

sampradāna (receiver), 47 

samskāra (mental impressions), 62, 198, 201, 217 

samstyāna (decrease), 36, 38 

samuccaya (collocation), 6 

samūha (grouping), 16 

samühalambana-jfiana (cognition of items as belonging to a group), 102 

samya (similarity), 168 

samyavastha (state of equillibrium), 155, 185 

samyoga (connection, conjunction), 55, 67, 127, 216 

samyukta-samavāya (relation of inherence of x to y which is related by conjunction to z), 
127 

sandeha (doubt, uncertainty), 118, 120, 175, 238 

Sanskrit Alphabet, 195 

Sanskrit poetics, 67, 128 

sarasvat, 175-178 

sarasvati, 175-179, 181 

sārasvata (male animal dedicated to Sarasvat/Sarasvati), 175-177 

sārasvatī (female animal dedicated to Sarasvat/Sarasvatī), 177 

Sārasvatī Isti, 179 

Sarkara (pebbles), 176 

Sarma, Sreekrishna, 23, 25, 26 

sarvandma (pronoun), 177 

sasambandhika-padārtha (an item associated with another item), 120, 129 

SaSadhara, 129 

SaSa-Srnga (rabbit's horn), 5 

Sasthantyadhikarana, 160, 175 

Sāstra-dīpikā, 21, 92, 93, 103, 118 

sastriya-linga (technical notion of gender), 35, 36, 161, 166 

sāstrīya-vyavahāra (technical usage), 153 

Satapatha-brahmana, 177 

sattā (existence), 33, 

sattva (being, entity), 14, 15, 29, 31 

sattva (prakrti-guna), 33, 38, 39, 155 

savarna (homogeneous sound), 107 

savikalpaka-jfdna (qualificative cognition), 215, 229 

Sayana, 237 
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Scharf, Peter, 20-23, 89, 93, 117, 148 

Scharfe, Hartmut, 22-23 

SD, Sāhitya-darpaņa, 11, 12, 67 

secondary meaning (/aksyartha), 2, 3, 54, 66-69, 88, 89, 91, 98, 104-107, 113, 115, 126- 
128, 132, 148, 178, 194, 195 

secondary signification function (laksanā), 2, 54, 66-69, 83, 88, 91, 96, 100, 102-107, 
112-116, 127, 128, 132, 135, 179, 194-196, 212-214, 220-226, 234 

secondary signification function in the sense of a possessive affix (matv-artha-laksana), 
222-224, 226 

semantic compatibility (yogyatā), 97 

semantic roles, 46, 47, 49 

semantico-syntactic relations (kāraka), 6, 16 

sentence-meaning (vākyārtha), 6, 9, 97, 100, 101, 230, 231 

sentence-splitting (vākya-bheda), 224 

Sesakrsna, 74 

Setu on Prasastapāda-bhāsya, see: PB-S 

Sharma, Dhirendra, 4 

Shastri, A.B., 18 

Shastri, Bhimasen, 74 

Shastri, Kapil Dev, 75 

Shukla, K.P., 205 

Siddhānta-kaumudī, see: SK 

signification function (vrtti), 1, 5, 53-56, 61-63, 64-69, 81, 83, 88, 91, 94, 96, 98, 100, 
102-107, 109-121, 123-125, 127-129, 131, 132, 134-147, 151, 162-164, 166, 167, 
172, 178, 179, 185, 187, 189, 192-202, 204, 206-210, 212-216, 218-227, 230-238, 
240, 241 

significative association (samketa), 54, 118, 134, 135 

significative convention (samketa), 55, 56 

signifier-ness (saktatā, vācakatā, vācitva), 56, 134, 135 

signifier-signified relation (vācya-vācaka-bhāva), 56 

single-remainder (eka-sesa), 176, 181-184, 250 

Sinn, 2 

Siva-sūtras, 22, 106-108, 194, 195, 238, 239 

SK, Siddhānta-kaumudī, 74, 163, 236, 237, 240, 250, 253 

SKB, Sabda-kaustubha, 27, 74, 110, 148, 161-163, 206, 229 

Sloka-vārttika, see: SLV 

SLV, Sloka-vārttika, 19-22, 30, 39, 99, 116 

SLV-N, Nydya-nirnaya on SLV, 39, 99, 116 

SM, Vaiyakarana-siddhànta-mafijusa, 75, 79, 205 

smaraņa (memory, recollection), 62, 112, 205, 213 
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soma, 83, 222-224 

Somesvara, 12 - 

sopadeša verbs, 238-240 

soul, 19, 29, 39 

Specht, 1, 59 

sphota (real word), 254 

Sphota-nirnaya, 74 

Sridhara, 44, 45 

SSP, Sabda-sakti-prakāsikā, 13, 79, 98, 101, 110, 126, 134, 141, 191 

Staal, J.F., 1, 46 

Stcherbatsky, 4 

sthanin (item being replaced), 210, 243 

sthita-laksaņa-padārtha (meaning with a fixed nature), 9 

sthiti (stable condition), 38, 155 

Strauss, Otto, 23, 

stri-linga (feminine gender), 175 

stritva (feminine gender), 153, 157, 168 

styāna (decrease), 36 

subanta (word ending in a sup affix), 235 

substance (dravya), 15, 18, 24, 25, 29-33, 36, 44, 45, 49-51, 57, 100, 101, 136-138, 223 

substance-ness (dravyatva), 57, 136-138 

substantive (visesya), 186 

substituendum (@desa), 210, 211, 243, 244 

Sudhā-sāgara on KP, 227 

Suddha-vyakti (unqualified individual, pure individual), 92, 94, 122 

suggestive signification function (vyarijanā), 2, 54 

sup affixes, 14, 79, 190, 247 

superimposition (adhyāropa, āropa, adhyasa), 153, 154, 157-159, 163, 164, 173, 174, 
178, 179, 244, 251 

SV, Sakti-vāda, 2, 58, 101, 113, 115, 125, 126, 128, 130, 134, 137, 141, 143, 146, 214 

SV-V, Vivrti on SV, 128 

svārtha (essential property), 27, 56, 105, 218, 233 

svarūpa (own form), 71, 142, 147, 192 

svarūpa-sat (just existing in its own form), 142 

sva-sakya-sambandha (relation of primary meaning to secondary meaning), 91 

sva-samavayitva (being related to secondary meaning through inherence), 88, 91 

sva-samaveta-samavāyitva (being related through inherence to something which is related 
by inherence to secondary meaning), 88, 91 

svāsraya-vācyatva-sambandha (relation of being denoted by a word which is the 
substratum of x), 171, 172, 
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svatantra (independent), 197 

svatantrya (independence), 228, 230 

Svopajūa-tīkā on VP, see: VP-S 

syenākrti (hawk-configuration), 19 

Tadbhūtādhikaraņa, 97 

taddhita affixes, 13, 151, 175-177, 235-238, 243, 244 

taddhita-prakrti (base of a Taddhita formation), 175 

Taittiriya-brahmana, 175-177, 179, 225 

Taittiriya-samhita, 177, 179 

tamas (an ultimate constituent of Primal Matter), 33, 39, 155 

Tāņdya-mahā-brāhmaņa, 210 

tantra (repetition of the same expression), 168, 170 

Tantra-vārttika, see: TV 

Tarka-sangraha, see: TS 

Tarka-sangraha-dipika, see: TS-D 

tatparya (intention), 2, 54, 67, 68, 207, 209, 211, 216, 218, 230, 234, 251, 252 

tatparya-grühaka (determiner of intention), 211 

tatparya-jfiana (awareness of intention), 234 

tātparyānupapatti (difficulty of justifying the intention in relation to the primary meaning), 
67, 68 

Tatpurusa, 109, 111, 173 

Tattva-cintamani, see: TC 

Tattva-sangraha, see: TTS 

Tautātika-mata-tilaka, see: TMT 

TC, Tattva-cintamani, 79, 80, 97, 99, 101, 102, 105, 106, 114, 115, 126, 134, 143, 194- 
196, 219, 235 

TC-R, Rahasya on TC, 235 

Theta roles, 46 

tin affixes, 14 

TMT, Tautātika-mata-tilaka, 102, 103, 143 

trailingya (having all three genders), 149 

Transformtional Grammar, 46 

trikam view, 85, 153, 188 

Tripathi, K.P., 75 

Tripathi, Ramanarayan, 39 

TS, Tarka-sangraha, 17, 26, 29, 54, 120, 201 

TS-D, Tarka-sangraha-dīpikā, 8, 29, 54, 55, 101, 110, 120, 126, 128, 135, 141, 143 

TT, Tup-tīkā, 152, 153, 191, 237 

TTS, Tattva-sangraha, 44 

Tup-tīkā, see: TT 
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TV, Tantra-vārttika, 8, 12, 16, 19, 21, 30, 31, 41, 68, 93, 96-98, 103, 107, 110, 111, 117- 


119, 125, 134, 152, 153, 176, 179, 186, 188, 221, 225 
TV-NS, Nyāya-sudhā on TV, 12, 221 
uccheda (uprooting), 166, 202, 222, 234, 252 
udātta (high pitch accent), 168 
udbhid, 83, 220, 221, 223, 224, 226, 227 
Udbhid-adhikarana, 220, 221 
Uddyotakara, 29, 30, 43, 44 
Ühalaksanadhikarana, 177, 178 
Uktha, 179, 180 
uniform cognition (ekakara-pratiti, ekarüpa-pratiti), 92, 93, 95, 96, 125 
universally present unnegatable property (kevalānvayin), 156, 160, 161 
upacaya (increase), 157 
Upadhivada, 122, 124 
upalaksana (indicatory qualifier), 117, 123, 125, 132, 136 
upamana (analogy), 200, 201 
upasarga (preverbal particle), 11, 13, 14, 238 
upasthapaka (signifier), 138, 180 


upasthiti (cognition), 94, 99, 104, 105, 118, 120, 123, 129, 131, 135, 138, 183, 188, 190, 


196-198, 207, 213, 218, 226, 230, 233, 234, 240 
use versus mention, 70-73 
utkarsa (increase), 155, 185 
vācaka (signifier), 77, 149, 164, 166, 171, 188, 189 
vacana (number), 43 
Vacaspatimisra, 44, 206 
vācyārtha (primary meaning), 2 
vācyatā (property of being a primary meaning), 116 


vācyatva (property of being a primary meaning), 116, 118, 122, 166, 200, 234 


vācya-vācaka-bhāva (signifier-signified relation), 56 
Vaidyanātha, 14 

vailaksanya (difference), 227 

Vaisesikas, 25, 26, 29, 40, 43, 52, 62, 158, 159 
Vaisesika-sūtras, see: VS 

vaisistya (qualification), 140 

Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, see: VB 
Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sara, see: VBS 
Vaiyakarana-matonmajjana, 74, 75, 79, 218, 219, 228, 236 
Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-karika, 74, 75 
Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-laghu-mafijüsa, see: LM 
Vaiyākaraņa-siddhānta-maūjūsā, see: SM 
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vaiyarthya (futility, uselessness), 245 

Vājapeya sacrifice, 225 

Vajapeyadhikarana, 222, 223, 225 

Vājapyāyana, 22, 73, 76, 90, 93, 122, 148, 149 

vākya (sentence), 6, 220 

vākya-bheda (sentence-splitting), 224 

Vākya-padīya, see: VP 

vākyārtha (sentence meaning), 6, 100, 220, 230 

vākya-sesa (remainder of a discourse), 175 

vandhyā-suta (son of a barren woman), 5 

Varna-nityata-vadin, 254 

varnanupürvi (sequence of sounds), 60 

Varttika, 7, 22,-24, 31, 36, 58, 71, 90, 93, 98, 107, 108, 180, 181, 182, 243 

Vārttraghnī hymn, 235, 236, 243, 244 

vastu (thing, entity), 16, 30, 103, 137, 155, 156 

Vāsudeva, 195 

Vātsyāyana, 4, 17, 20, 29, 135 

VB, Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, 53, 55, 73, 75, 78, 79, 169, 207, 225, 241, 243, 244, 248, 254 

VBS, Vaiyakarana-bhüsana-sára, 39, 74, 90, 92, 101, 148, 169, 174, 195, 229 

VBS-D, Darpana on VBS, 148, 229 

VBS-K, Kasika on VBS, 126, 128, 137, 191 

VBS-P, Prabhā on VBS, 39, 99, 101, 128, 145, 174, 190, 195, 229 

VBS-S, Sānkarī on VBS, 27, 36, 72, 92, 107, 108, 172, 189, 195 

Vedānta, 101 

Vedānta-paribhāsā, see: VPB 

Venkatappa, 74 

verbal cognition (sabda-bodha, sābda-buddhi, sabda-jfiána), 2, 61-66, 90, 93-96, 98, 100, 
101, 105, 113, 119, 120, 123-125, 129, 131, 139, 149, 190, 192, 194, 196-200, 204- 
209, 215, 217,219, 220, 227-234, 236, 241 

vernacular (bhāsā), 194 

vibhakti (finite verb endings and case endings), 12, 86, 96, 189, 190, 238, 240-243, 245 

vikalpa (conceptual construction), 43 

vikalpa (option), 149 

Virabhadra, 74 

visaya (object, content), 61, 62, 119, 138, 192, 196, 198, 227, 230, 234, 235, 240, 252 

visayata (object-ness, content-ness), 63, 198, 230 

visayatavaccedaka (limitor of object-ness, limitor of content-ness), 62, 63 

visayatva (object-ness, content-ness), 119, 138, 192, 196, 198, 234, 252 

visesa (differentiating property), 29, 30, 116, 171, 172, 175, 226, 228, 231, 234 

visesana (qualifier), 114, 146, 209, 213, 214, 218, 220, 227, 230, 231 
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visesaņatā (gualifier-ness), 146, 207, 231 

visesaņatāvacchedaka (limitor of qualifier-ness), 146 

visesaņatva (qualifier-ness), 220 

visesya (qualificandum), 130, 143 

visesya-nighnatā (adjective being dependence upon the substantive), 185 

visesyatā (qualificandum-ness), 214 

visesyatāvacchedaka (limitor of gualificandum-ness), 130 

visesyatva (qualificandum-ness), 130 

visista-buddhi (qualificative cognition, cognition of x qualified by y), 102 

viSista-Sakti-jndnatva (awareness of a signification function ascertained with respect to an 
individual qualified by a generic property), 143 

Visista-Sakti-vàda,126 

visista-vidhi (qualificative injunction of the sacrifice and the accessory together), 222 

Visista-vyakti-vada, 126, 135 

Višista-vyakti-vādin, 135-138, 140 

visisya-bodha (specific awareness), 202 

visisya-grhīta-saktika (one who has ascertained the signification function of a word with 
respect to a specific meaning), 231 

visisya-grhīta-sangatika (one who has ascertained the association of x with some specific 
object), 203, 205 

visisyāgrhīta-sangatika (one who has not ascertained the association of x with some 
specific object), 203 

visisya-sakti-graha (ascertaining the signification function of a word with a specific 
meaning), 203 

visual perception (cāksusa-pratyaksa), 199, 216, 217, 228 

Visvanatha, author of KM, 61, 62 

Visvanatha, author of Sahitya-darpana, 11, 12, 67 

vivaksā (intention, desire to use a certain expression, desire to express a certain meaning), 
100, 114, 153, 155, 160, 161, 166, 185, 192, 196, 197, 227, 238, 242 

Vivrti on SV, see: SV-V 

Vopadeva, 74 

VP, Vākya-padīya, 9, 10, 26, 27, 33, 34, 38, 45, 51, 55, 72, 79, 89, 151, 157, 158, 189, 
190, 192, 206, 216, 229 

VP-A, Ambākartrī on VP, 151, 229 

VP-H, Prakirnaka-prakdasa on VP, 4, 8, 27, 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 45, 51-53, 72, 89, 
189, 193, 217 

VP-P, Punyarāja-tīkā on VP, 5,9, 149 

VP-S, Svopajna-tikd on VP, 9, 78, 217 

VPB, Vedānta-paribhāsā, 100 

vrddhi (increase), 36, 155 
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vriti (complex formation), 243, 244, 250 

vriti (signification function), 5, 53, 114, 192, 193, 197, 198, 207, 209, 212, 216, 218, 220, 
230, 234 

vriti-dvaya-kalpanā (assumption of two simultaneous signification function), 114 

vrtti-jfiana (awareness of a signification function), 199, 212 

vrtti-jana-karyatavacchedaka (limitor of effect-ness pertaining to meaning cognition 
produced by the awareness of a signification function), 212 

Vrttikāra, 19, 20 

Vrtti-nirnaya, 243, 244 

vrtti-samskara (mental impression of a signification function), 199 

vrtti-visaya (object of a signification function), 197, 198, 207, 230, 233, 235, 240 

VS, Vaisesika-sūtras, 29, 42, 43 

VV, Vyutpatti-vāda, 99 

vyabhicara (deviation, violation), 92, 94, 105, 118, 119, 123 

V yadi, 22, 31, 73, 76, 96, 110, 148, 149 

V yakaranopadhyaya, Vedavati, 163 

vyaktanukarana (imitation of linguistic sounds), 72 

vyakti (individual, particular, entity), 16, 20, 21, 29-31, 33, 34, 65, 79, 85, 88-90, 92, 96, 
99, 100, 104, 109, 114, 116, 119, 134, 142, 153, 155, 156, 175, 183, 212, 213 

vyakti-jfianatva (property of being a cognition of an individual entity), 65 

Vyaktivāda, 91, 114, 122, 123, 125, 126, 130, 132 

Vyaktivādin, 89-92, 96, 98, 99, 104-106, 109, 111-113, 116-121, 123-125, 126 

vyakti-visesyaka-bodha (an awareness with an individual as its qualificandum), 212 

vyangyārtha (suggested meaning), 2 

vyafijaná (suggestion, suggestive signification function), 2, 54 

vyapaka (pervader), 126, 127 

vyapakatavacchedaka (limitor of pervader-ness), 126, 127 

vyapeksā (mutual expectancy), 245 

vyapti (invariable concomitance), 126 

vyapya (pervaded), 126 

vyatireka (concurrent non-occurrence), 7, 8, 9, 10, 92, 93, 150, 151, 188, 189 

vyavahara (linguistic usage), 109, 110, 153, 155, 157, 164, 168 

vyavaharika-dravya (substance, as conventionally understood), 33 

vyavarttaka (excluder), 160, 171 

vyavasthā (decision, determination), 80, 123, 252 

vyavrtti (exclusion), 30, 172 

vyutpatti (decisive understanding), 218, 233 

vyutpatti-nimitta (etymological justification), 11 

Vyutpatti-vada, see; VV 

Wittgenstein, 1 
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Yāska, 11, 12, 13, 14, 31, 33, 34 

yaugika (etymological), 155 

Yoga, 36, 37, 39 

Yoga-bhāsya, 40, 56 

Yoga-sūtra, 33, 37 

yogyatā (semantic compatibility), 55 

yugapad-vrtti-dvaya-virodha (opposition of two simultaneous signification functions), 114 
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